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PREFACE  TO  VOL.   II. 

The  aim  of  this  volume,  like  that  of  the  first,  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  architecture  through  the  planning,  construction, 
materials,  and  principles  of  design  of  the  buildings  described; 
référence  being  made  to  the  influences  which  helped  to  shape 
that  development.  The  volume  deals  only  with  mediœval  école- 
siastical  architecture.  Secular  buildings  are  not  included,  barely 
mentioned.  The  first  half  treats  in  détail  of  the  parts  of  churches, 
waUs,  piers,  arches,  buttresses,  Windows,  vaults,  etc.  ;  the  second, 
of  the  churches  themselves.  In  both,  development  is  traced 
through  ail  the  centuries  when  Bomanesque  and  Gothic  art 
flourished. 

My  endeavour  bas  been,  whilst  describing  the  examples  in 
différent  countries,  to  hold  the  scales  impartially  between  them 
ail;  pointing  out,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  eadt  For  French  Gothic  art  I  hâve  the  greatest 
admiration — for  the  Southern  even  more  than  the  Northern  ;  and 
I  am  the  more  ready  to  admit  its  superiority,  in  some  respects, 
to  our  own,  because  the  feeling  formerly  prévalent  amongst 
French  architects  that  Gothic  was  bom  and  bred,  lived  and  died, 
in  France,  and  that  English  art  was  but  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  the  Frenchman's  table  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  change. 
Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  récent  French  writers  there 
is  an  increasing  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
art  of  this  country  and  wherein  it  excels,  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  non-existent. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  hâve  been  interested  in  mediœval 
architecture.  I  hâve  visited  ail  the  cathedrals  in  England,  the 
more  important  ones  two  or  three  times,  and  most  of  the  principal 
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churches.  My  first  visit  to  France  was  in  1879,  and  I  cannot 
remember  a  year  since  when  I  hâve  not  been  abroad  at  least 
once,  sometimes  more  often.  Spain  I  do  not  know;  but  there 
are  veiy  few  ohurches  of  importance  in  France,  Gennany,  or  Italy 
mentioned  in  this  Tolume  which  I  bave  not  studied.  I  bave, 
therefore,  relied  more  on  my  notes  and  on  my  recollections  of 
buildings,  tban  on  books  ;  tuming  to  the  latter  mainly  for  dates. 

As  regards  the  illustrations  in  the  volume,  several  are  firom 
my  own  sketches,  made  at  différent  times,  which  I  bave  induded, 
although  conscious  that  they  possess  little  merit,  because  in  each 
case  I  knew  of  nothing  else  which  could  take  its  place.  About 
a  dozen  bave  been  redrawn  in  ink  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Power. 
Most  of  the  plans,  sections,  etc.,  are  necessarily  from  books,  only 
one  or  two  are  from  my  own  measurements,  and  some  are  from 
drawings  belonging  to  University  Collège.  I  am  indebted  to 
Messrs.  J.  Bilson,  Talbot  Brown,  A.  H.  Kersey,  and  H.  A.  Paley, 
for  kind  permission  to  copy  drawings  made  by  them.  Ail  the 
diagrams,  illustrations,  etc.,  bave  been  prepared  specially  for  this 
volume,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  taken  from  Gwilt's 
Encyclopœdia. 

About  one-half  of  the  photographs  reproduced  are  by  myself, 
each  being  taken  with  spécial  référence  to  some  point  which  I 
wished  to  illustrate. 

F.  M.  SIMPSON. 

UNIYBBSirr  COLUSOE, 

GowsB  Stbeet,  W.O., 
5ep<em6«r,  1908. 
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\/FOnMA 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tes  begînmDg  of  the  eleventb  centuiy  marks  a  new  era  of  Intro- 
development  in  arcbiteotiual  hiatory.  Chrùtianity  had  by  that  *•"*"*"■ 
Idme  taken  deep  root  throoghont  the 
vliole  of  Europe,  and  a  wave  of  church 
building  wae  paasing  over  ail  lands. 
The  great  monaatic  order  of  the  Béné- 
dictines vas  at  fitfit  mainly  responsible 
for  the  prodigiou£  activity  in  ecclesi- 
astical  matters,  aod  for  many  of  the 
earlier  phases  of  arehîteotural  develop- 
ment.  The  monks  of  the  ordei  Ln  tbe 
previouB  century  naturally  followed  in 
tbeir  churohes  the  building  méthode 
prévalent  in  Home.  The  basilican  plan, 
with  its  nave  and  aisles  and  rools  of 
timber,  formed  their  model.  Bot  not 
for  long.    Befoie  the  eleventb  centnry 

opened,  a  new  movement  had  oommenced  which,  once  fairly  tmder 
we^b,  developed  with  gteat  rapidity  and  produced  laating  résulte. 
Wbere  it  originated  exactly  ia  difficûlt  to  state  with  any  certainty. 
It  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  hâve  come  Uam.  the  East,  althougb  church 
boilding  had  reacbed  a  very  high  levai  tbeie  five  centuries  before,  and 
excellent  work  on  traditional  Unes  was  stiU  being  doue.  Neither 
was  it  of  Southern  growth  ;  for,  throoghout  Central  and  Southem 
Italy,  Some  and  Constantinople — the  fonner  thiongh  ita  basilican 
plan,  tbe  latter  thiongb  ita  détail  mainly — were  still  the  two 
VOL.  u.  B 
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paramount  influences.  It  came  from  farther  north  ;  and  manifested 
itself  partly  in  a  symbolic  treatment  of  omament — ^based,  perhaps, 
on  Eastem  traditions,  but  rendered  with  arobustness  foreign  to  the 
East — ^and  partly  in  a  retum  to  structural  methods  which  had  laid 
dormant  for  centuries.  The  intersecting  vault  reasserted  itself, 
with  the  resuit  that  the  timber  roof  in  time  disappeared  entirely 
from  large  churches.  The  walls  thickened  ;  columns  were  replaced 
by  piers,  bulky  in  proportion  since  the  workmen  feared  the  thrust 
of  the  vault,  and  complex  in  section  because  their  functions  were 
multiplied.  The  semi-barbarie  symbolism,  conspicuous  in  many 
of  the  oarvings,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  refined,  but,  in  the 
main,  merely  sensuous,  beauty  of  Classic  and  Byzantine  art.  The 
west  front  of  S.  Michèle,  Pavia,  to  mention  now  one  instance  only, 
is  covered  with  carved  représentations  of  figures  and  animais,  the 
proportions  of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  often  very  différent 
from  those  of  real  life.  But  the  exécution  of  thèse  and  other 
contemporary  carvings,  if  sometimes  rude  and  unskilled,  bas  a 
character  of  its  own  and  is  always  forcible.  Its  rudeness  may  be 
forgiven,  because  of  what  its  advent  meant.  The  change  indicated 
an  infusion  of  vigorous  new  blood,  and  heralded  the  overthrow  of 
the  long  paramount  Classic  traditions,  and  the  approach  of  the 
great  Northern  art  which  was  to  prevail  throughout  Europe  from 
the  eleyenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
New  The  new  movement  found  fuU  expression  first  on  the  plains 

of  Lombardy.  Thence  it  spread  through  Grermany,  where  the 
seed  was  already  sown,  leaving  behind  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  some  of  its  finest  monuments,  and  westward  through 
Southern  France,  where  it  had  to  contend  at  first  with  earlier 
traditions.  Soon  it  reached  Nonnandy,  viigin  soil  almost,  and 
crossed  to  England  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  our  national  archi- 
tecture, and  to  dot  the  country  with  fine  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
and  innumerable  parish  churches. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  development  of  the 
new  ideas  proceeded  slowly  and  methodically.  Men  were  in 
no  haste  to  throw  over  the  old  traditions  ;  in  fact,  in  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  they  never  entirely  abandoned  them.  Rome,  both 
through  its  early  churches  and  its  still  earlier  Impérial  monu- 
ments, was  still  the  quarry  for  ideas  as  much  as  it  was  a  quarry 
for  building  materials.  But  about  that  time  a  less  conservative 
tendency  manifested  itself  ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
increasing  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
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and  to  the  growing  power  of  the  masonic  guilda,  whioh  coincided 
with  the  graduai  weakening  of  the  hitherto  overwfaélmiiig  pré- 
éminence of  the  monastic  orders.  A  new  era  dawned.  The 
yonnger  génération  caied  little,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
knew  nothing,  about  the  modela  which  had  infiuenced  the  work 
of  their  foiefathers.  New  forma,  new  ideas  took  the  place  of 
the  old.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  a  new  construction  • 
foUowed  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  since,  although  the  methods 
of  building  piers,  arches,  and  vaults  changed  somewhat,  ail  the 
changes  proceeded  naturallj  in  a  regular  unbroken  séquence. 
The  Connecting  links  are  clearly  traceable  between  the  large  but 
simple  arch  of  the  Bomans  and  the  smaller  but  more  oomplex 
one  of  the  mediœval  men,  and  between  the  early,  heavy  in- 
tersecting  vault  and  the  later  lighter  vaults  built  wiûi  ribs.  It  is 
to  the  tracing  of  the  graduai  development  in  thèse  and  other  parts 
of  a  building  that  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume  are  devoted. 

Nearly  aU  work  in  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  Diviaions. 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  fif teenth  in  Italy,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  latter  century  elsewhere,  might  fairly  be  termed  mediœval, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  most  famous  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
when  dealing  with  thè  examples  in  the  différent  countries,  in 
conséquence  mainly  of  the  jump  in  progression  mentioned  above, 
it  is  as  well  to  divide  the  work  into  two  periods.  The  earlier, 
up  to  about  1150,  wiU  be  termed  Romanesque,  thus  indicating 
the  chief  influence  which  moulded  it,  and  the  later  by  the 
title  generally  applied  to  it,  Gothic.^  A  halfway  halting-place 
has  its  advantages,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
forma  no  break.  It  is  not  a  terminus;  it  is  merely  a  great 
junction  to  which  many  Unes  converge,  and  then,  to  some  extent, 
branch  off  again.  No  greater  mistake  can  possibly  be  made  than 
to  suppose  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  séparâtes  Bomanesque  and 
Gothic  architecture.  They  are  not  two  independent  and  separate 
styles  ;  they  aie  parts  of  one  great  style,  the  greatest  of  ail  the 
arched  styles  of  the  world.  The  shape  of  the  arch  employed 
in  différent  centuries  has  been  counted  as  a  barrier.    But  it  is 

^  The  wozd  conTeyB  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the' style,  and  is  meaningless, 
bat  it  hat  been  in  gênerai  nse  for  long,  and  has  become  a  term  of  endearment, 
althongh  fizst  nsed  by  the  pnrÎBts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oenturies  as 
a  repcoach.  Addison  desoribes  the  temple  conseorated  to  the  god  of  DoUness 
as  "a  monstrons  Fabriok  boilt  after  the  Gk>thick  manner,  and  covered  with 
innumeraUe  Devioes  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  Scnlpture.'* 
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nothing  of  the  sort.  Bomanesque  and  Gothic  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  great  wave  of  évolution,  which  advanced  slowly  at  first, 
then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  progressed  with  great  strides,  and 
finallj,  haviiig  spent  its  force  and  passed  its  zénith,  crumbled 
to  pièces  before  the  revival  of  leaming  in  Europe  and  the  con- 
séquent resuscitation  of  claasic  art.  Thèse  factors,  coupled  with 
the  decay  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  spread  of  individuel  religions 
thought  which  culminated  in  the  Eeformation,  and  the  restless 
désire  for  something  new — a  trait  as  marked  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  as  now — completed  the  ruin  of  mediœval  art,  and  brought 
about  what  is  known  as  the  Senaissance. 
Amiige.  iix  the  chapters  inunediately  following  this  (and  which  with  it 

form  Part  I.  of  the  volume),  which  deal  with  the  parts  of  buildings, 
their  plans,  proportions,  construction^  and  détail,  no  division  is 
made  between  Bomanesque  and  Gothic,  because  none  ezists.  In 
the  subséquent  chapters  (or  Fart  II.),  which  describe  the  concrète 
ezamplee  in  différent  countries,  the  halting-place  is  utilized  ;  the 
Eomanesque  ones  are  taken  first,  the  Grothic  ones  foUow.  Each 
country,  as  a  rule,  has  two  chapters  devoted  to  it;  one  dealing 
with  the  earlier  work,  the  other  with  the  later.  In  some  cases, 
however,  more  are  given.  The  early  churches  in  France,  for 
instance,  présent  such  variety  that  further  subdivision  is 
necessary.  Some  are  barrel-vaulted,  some  groined,  others  are 
domed  ;  some  hâve  naves  and  aisles,  in  others  the  aisleless  plan 
is  folio wed.  The  barrel-vaulted  churches  of  Auvergne  are  in  many 
respects  différent  from  the  similarly  covered  churches  of  Burgundy. 
The  early  churches  of  Normandy  and  England  possess  traits  of 
their  own.  In  Gothic  work  the  great  cathedrals  of  Northern 
France  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  South,  and  form  a 
group  by  themselves,  the  later  German  cathedrals  following  in 
their  wake.  The  English  cathedrals  are  more  varied  than  their 
neighbours  across  the  water,  and  the  line  between  the  early  and 
the  later  work — between  Durham  and  Salisbury,  for  instance — 
is  easily  drawn.  The  peculiarities  of  Italian  Grothic,  if  Gothic 
it  can  be  called  since  Glassic  influence  is  always  évident,  divide 
it  unmistakably  from  the  more  northem  work.  In  the  description 
and  illustration  of  thèse  différent  examples  will  be  found  the 
application  of  the  prindples  described  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
In  this  lies  their  chief  value.  A  student  wants  to  know  two 
things  :  how  the  différent  parts  of  a  building  developed,  and  the 
results  of  that  development  as  expressed  in  actual  examples.    In 
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dealing  with  the  parts  of  a  builâing  alone  and  separately,  the 
effect  of  that  building  as  a  whole  does  not  appear.  And  it  is 
important  that  it  should.  For  this  reason  a  considération  of 
actual  examples  foUows  the  detailed  analjsis  of  their  parts.  In 
other  words,  the  Grammar  of  Mediœval  Art  précèdes  the  Com- 
positions in  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  either,  however,  a  few  words  of  introduc-  Seotiong 
tion  may  be  usefiil  to  some  regarding  the  sectional  ordinances  churohes. 
of  chnrches.  Whilst  some  churches  are  aisleless,  and  others  hâve 
nave  and  aisles  of  eqnal  height^  the  majority  of  cathedrals 
and  other  large  chnrches  hâve  more  or  less  lofty  naves  with 
lower  side  aisles.  A  single  aisle  each  side  is  the  mie,  but  in 
some  of  the  great  continental  cathedrals  the  aisles  are  doubled. 
The  customary  division  of  a  nave  wall  is  into  arcade^  triforium, 
and  clerestory  ;  in  some  churches,  however,  which  come  under  this 
heading  the  clerestories  are  omitted,  in  others  the  triforia.  The 
arcades  divide  the  nave  fix)m  the  aisles;  the  triforia  mask  the 
lean-to  roofs  which  cover  the  vaults  over  the  aisles;  and  the 
Windows  of  the  clerestories  light  the  nave,  rising  above  the  aisle 
roofs  and  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  vault,  or  to  the  underside 
of  the  wall  plate  when  the  church  is  not  vaulted.  The  same 
divisions  are  found  in  basilican  churches,  but  with  a  difierence. 
In  mediseval  churches  the  middle  storey  consists  either  of  a 
spacious  gallery,  or  else  of  merely  a  passage-way  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  just  sufficient  in  width  to  allow  of  free  circulation 
ail  round  the  church.  In  both  cases  pierced  arcading  comes 
in  front,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  a  wall  at  the  back,  with  a  few 
openings  for  access  to  the  lean-to  roof  behind,  which  otherwise 
would  be  eut  off  entirely  from  the  church.  This  is  the  typical 
French  plan  after  1180.  In  some  examples,  mostly  English 
cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  back 
wall  is  omitted,  although  there  is  often  no  gallery  behind  ezcept 
what  the  roof  space  affords.  In  basilican  churches  the  middle 
storey,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  unpierced  and  unarcaded,  and 
forms  a  broad  band  of  walling  which  in  most  examples  was 
decorated  either  with  mosaics,  as  in  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  Bavenna, 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  later  Cathedral  of  Monreale, 
Sidly,  of  the  twelfth  century  (see  Fig.  126),  or  with  paintings.  In 
iNorÛiem  countries,  craftsmen  capable  of  carrying  ont  similar 
methods  of  décoration  were  not  forthcoming,  whilst  masons  were 
plentiful,  and,  moreover,  had  command  of  the  building  opérations. 
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Hence  aioae  the  custom  of  treating  Uiis  space  in  masonic  fiuihioa, 
and  not  with  aj^lied  décoration, 

The  majority  of  Romanesque  ohurohes  in  England  and  Ftanoe, 
and  some  Uter  chturches  in  onr  conntiy  eepecially,  hâve  gsUeries 
as  wide  aa  the  aisles  below,  aad  often  quite  as  lofty.  The  reasona 
for  tfaeae  galleries,  and  why  some  la^  churohes  hâve  tihem  and 
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others  of  equal  importance  are  without  them,  are  not  quite  oleor. 
AU  large  Byzantine  churches  hâve  galleries,  but  there  are  only 
two  basilican  ones  in  fiome  with  them,  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Agoese, 
and  for  centories  they  were  omitted  entirely  in  Italy.  Their 
leintrodaction  in  the  West  dates  from  the  onthuTst  of  chnrch 
building  which  commenced  there  soon  after  1000  a.d.  In  Byzan- 
tine churches  the  galleries  were  for  the  woman  ;  bot  the  séparation 
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of  the  sexes  was  not  insisted  upon  so  strongly  in  the  West,  and 
it  is  necessary,  theiefore,  to  suggest  some  other  reason  for  them 
in  mediseval  examples.  In  monastic  churches  galleries  were 
probably  provided  for  the  laity,  as  the  monks  at  first  monopolized 
the  whole  of  the  area  below,  and  in  cathedral  chnrches  they  were 
possibly  required  to  accommodate  the  crowds  which  on  days  of 
high  festival  overflowed  the  nave.^  Whatever  the  reason  for  them 
was,  they  were  never  universel  even  in  Komanesque  days,  and  were 
omitted  in  France  after  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  although, 
in  a  modified  fashion,  they  continued  gênerai  in  England  until  the 
middle  of  the  fonrteenth  century.  In  the  two  largest  Bomanesque 
churches  at  Caen,  Normandy,  one,  S.  Etienne,  has  them,  the 
other,  the  Nun's  Ghurch,  has  none.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral 
there  are  galleries  over  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  but  in  the  nave 
merely  a  low  passage-way  with  insignificant  arcading  in  front. 
Amongst  other  Bomanesque  churches  with  spacious  galleries  are 
S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  S.  Michèle,  Pavia,  S.  Bemi,  Beims,  the 
Cathedrals  of  Ely,  S.  Albans,  Peterboro',  etc.;  and  amongst 
later  Gothic  ones  are  Laon,  Noyon,  and  Paris  Cathedrals,  West- 
minster Abbey,  etc.  The  Germans  seem  to  hâve  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  triforia  in  any  form,  and  in  both  their  early  and 
late  work  the  spaces  between  the  Windows  and  the  arcades  are 
often  lefb  absolutely  plain.  The  galleries  in  French  churches 
are  generally  vaulted  like  the  aisles  below  them;  in  English 
churches  in  most  cases  they  hâve  merely  timber  roofs,  an  excep- 
tion being  round  the  choir  at  Gloucester,  where  the  gallery  is 
covered  by  a  quadrant  vault. 

Whether  there  is  a  spacious  gallery  at  the  triforium  level, 
or  merely  a  passage-way  or  an  aisle  roof,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  materially  the  design  of  the  arcading  in  front.  The  efifect 
produced,  however,  is  différent,  because  galleries  always  hâve 
Windows  on  their  outside  walls,  and  are  consequently  light, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  the  background  is  dark.  Each  country 
possesses  its  own  characteristics  in  triforium  design,  and  in  each 
thèse  changed  considerably  from  century  to  century.  The 
developments  by  which  in  France  the  triforia  became  glazed, 
and  in  England  disappeared  altogether,  are  traced  in  subséquent 
chapters. 

In  parish  churches  in  England  the  middle  storey  is  often  Ohnrohes 

withont 
>  The  gallerieB  of  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  are  crowded  now  on  Easter  Day  during   triforia. 
High  Mass. 
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omitted  entirely,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  aisles  are  merely 
covered  by  lean-to  roofs^  which  start  low  down  and  finish  close 
under  the  clerestoiy  Windows  (when  there  are  any)  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  nave  arcades.  In  some  abbey  churches, 
and  those  not  necessarily  the  smallest,  triforia  are  also  omitted, 
as  in  Fershore  Abbey  Churoh,  but  the  passage-way  is  often  retaîned 
below  the  clerestory,  the  différence  being  that  the  jambs  of  the 
Windows,  and  sometimes  other  portions  of  them  as  well,  are 
continned  down  to  the  string  above  the  arcade  withont  a  middle 
storey  being  actnally  formed.  Churches  withont  aisles  are  also 
withont  triforia,  because  there  are  no  side  roofis  to  mask. 

Certain  groups  of  churches  abroad  with  spacious  triforium 
galleries  are  withont  clerestories.  In  Northern  Italy  there  are 
several,  of  which  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
This  is  a  rib-vaulted  church,  but  most  of  the  examples  of  this 
type  are  barrel-vaulted.  The  majority  are  in  Southern  France, 
notably  in  Auvergne,  and  the  upper  Windows  are  omitted  because 
the  vault  allowed  little  room  for  them.  Otherwise  thèse  churches 
in  their  sectional  ordinance  differ  little  from  those  with  clere- 
stories. 

The  next  type  of  church  is  totally  différent.  The  examples 
composing  it  hâve  naves  and  aisles  of  equal  or  approximately 
equal  height.  The  resuit  is  that  clerestory  Windows  are  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  main  light  comes  from  the  aisles.  Many 
parish  churches  in  England,  especially  those  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury  are  planned  on  thèse  lines,  but  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  churches  of  this  type  are  in  Germany,  and  are  known 
as  Hallenkirchen.  Under  this  heading  may  also  be  included 
a  group  of  churches  which  hâve  merely  chapels  at  the  sides  in 
lieu  of  aisles,  although  thèse  présent  spécial  traits  which  are 
discussed  later. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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The  keynote  of  mediœval  art  is  arch  oonstruction.  The  lintel  Arohcon. 
occors  occasionaUy  over  small  Windows  and  doorways,  especially  8*"*®**<'°' 
in  domestic  work,  and  in  most  continental  churches  the  large 
entranoe  doorways  are  spanned  by  lintels,  which,  however,  generally 
hâve  arches  over.  Elsewhere  the  arch  reigns  alone.  Without  it 
the  wide  openings  between  columns  and  piers  could  not  hâve  been 
bridged^  neither  could  the  large  âoor  spaces,  necessary  for  congrega- 
tional  and  ritual  requirements,  hâve  been  covered  in  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Timber-i:^fs  might,  it  is  true,  hâve  bèen 
employed,  as  in  the  basilican  <^urches — they  were  to  some 
estent,  especially  in  England,  Gomany,  and  Italy — but  the 
mediseval  bien,  as  a  raie,  like  the  Bomans,  preferred  the  greater 
secority  finpm  fire,  and  the  more  monumental  effect  which  the 
vanlt  affordç.  The  dôme  did  not  trairel  westward.  Except  in 
some  Boman)^que  churches,  chiefly  v^  South- Western  France,  it 
remained  in  i\à  native  home,  the  Ei^. 

The  shape  of  "tfae..^h  did^jact  remain  unaltered  during  the  Pointed 
five  centuries  that  mediœval  art  flourished.  Until  near  the  ^^  * 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  semicircular  form  was  gênerai  ; 
but  it  was  not  universal.  So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
semicircular  arch  being  the  distinctive  mark  of  early  mediœval 
or  Bomanesque,  and  about  the  pointed  arch  being  the  exclusive 
property  of  Gothic,  that  it  is  as  well  to  repeat,  what  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  Volume  L,  that  the  pointed  form  was  known 
to,  and  used  by,  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  pre-Hellenic  Greeks 
and  Etruscans  hundreds  of  years  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era;  and  by  the  Copts  of  Egypt  and  their  conquerors,  the 
Saracens,  some  centuries  before  it  appeared  in  the  West. 

It  was  first  employed  in  Europe  in  the  barrel-vaulted  buildings  Pointed 
of  the  South  of  France,  certainly  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ^ 
century,   and  possibly  earlier  still  (Fig.   3).    The  old   Soman 
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traditions  were  there  very  strong  ;  and  one  of  thèse  was  the  solid 
vault,  witb  its  extrados  levelled  to  fonu  two  sloping  aides,  oa  top  of 
whîch  the  oiiter  coyering,  tiles,  slates,  oi  lead,  could  be  laid  diteot, 
without  the  intervening  protecting  timber  roof  such  as  became 
cnstomaiy  later.  In  the  majorit;  of  the  eleventh  centniy  chnrches 
roofed  in  tbia  manner,  such  as  Conqaes  (c.  1065),  S.  Semin, 
Toulouse  (c.  1096),  and  the  gronp  in  Auvergne,  the  vaults  are  semi- 
circnlar;  but  the  bnilders  soon  perceived  the  advantages  of  the 
pointed  form.  Not  only  is  it  stronger,  but  it  exercises  less  thrust, 
and  the  maas  of  solid  material  above  the  apex  is  coosiderably 
lednced.  The  nave  of  S.  Kazaire,  Caroassonne  (o.  1096),  is  covered 
by  a  pointed  barrel-vault,  the  aislee  having  semicircular  vaults. 


SECTlO/iS  THRO*  BARREL  VAVLTED 
OOF 
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Date  ot  Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  date  when  the  pointed  arch  was  first 

uôno?*^  introduced  varies  in  dififerent  countriea  In  Northern  France  it 
pointed  firat  appeared  between  llOO  and  1120  ;  in  England  it  was  not 
used  conatructionally  before  1140,  the  approximate  date  of 
Foontains,  Malmesbury,  and  Boildwas  abbey  chnrches.  It 
occurs  "  accidentally,"  so  to  speak,  in  arcading  formed  by  inter- 
secting  semicircalar  arches,  both  hère  and  abroad,  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  heace  arose  the  idea 
that  the  bmlders  obtained  the  su^estion  of  the  form  from  thèse 
arcades.  Bat  thîs  theory  bas  little  to  recommend  it.  Even  if 
the  pointed  arch  had  not  been  used  long  befoie  this  interlacing 
arcading  was  introdaced,  the  fact  remains  that  the  bnUders  wonld 
be  nnlikely  to  abandon  a  form  which  had  behind  it  centuries  of 
tradition  merely  from  a  hiot  conveyéd  by  an  accident  in  décoration. 
Snch  migbt  bave  occaaioned  a  "  frcAk  "  hère  and  there,  but  the  ft«ak 
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ironld  soon  bave  died  a  oatutal  death  if  the  pointed  fonu  had  not 
elsewbere  proTod  itaelf  to  be  a  most  valtiable  atmctnral  asaet.  In 
Sicily  oad  in  portions  of  Soathern  Italy  its  introduction  waa  early, 
owing  to  Saracenic  influence  ;  '  in  Qermanj  it  was  late,  as  the 
conservative  Teuton  clnng  to  bis  fine  ronnd-arched  Bomanesque 
nntil  tbe  end  of  tbs  twelftb  century.  In  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
it  did  not  obtain  a  footing  nntil  later  still  ;  in  fact,  it  never  entirely 
snperseded  the  Classic  fonn.     In  tbe  little  Loggia  det  B^lo, 
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Florence  (c.  1360),  and  ïn  many  contemporary  Italian  buildings, 
ail  arches  are  semicircnlar. 

The  steeper  the  pointed  arch  the  lésa  its  latéral  tbrust  ;  ^ 
and  many  of  the  earty  medifeval  examples  are  also  tbe  most  ' 
acute,  as  thot^;h  the  workmen  rejoiced  în  the  new  form,  and 
were  detenuined  to  make  the  most  of  its  statîcal  advantages. 
Bat  thijs  is  not  alwaya  the  case.  Some  of  the  earliest  are  also 
amongat  tbe  flattest  (having  a  rîae  ooly  a  trifle  more  than  a 
semicircnlar  arch  affords),  and  suggest  tbat  tbe  new  form  waa 
nsed  reluctantly,  and  with  grave  doubts  regarding  its  appearance. 
It  is  easy  to  design  a  pointed  arch  so  acute  that  it  exercises  no 
side  thruflt  at  ail,  onlj  vertical  pressure.  Arches  of  such  excessive 
steepness  are  not  nncommon  in  blind  arcading  flanking  Windows 
ïn  early  tbirteentb-centtiry  churches  in  England,  but  such  extrêmes 

'  It  is  Imponible  to  ta;  how  early  it  appeu'ad  in  BioUj  ;  but  it  wu  oertkiiilj 
in  oQmmon  ose  there  before  tba  Nornuni  appeaied  In  1061,  othervine  they  voold 
Dot  bave  adopted  it  bo  nniTeriiill;  In  theii  ahuiehes  In  the  liland. 
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were  rarely  resorted  to  in  arches  over  openings.  An  arch  enclos- 
iBg  a  spaœ  approximatiBg  to  or  exacdy^i^g  an  eqnilateral 
triangle  was  the  gênerai  favonrite  until  the  mîddle  of  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  and  was  by  no  means  discarded  entirely  then. 
After  that  date  the  four-centred  form  in  England,  commonly  called 
the  Tudor  arch^  and  the  three-centred  in  France,  are  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  period.  But  both  forms  are  weak,  and  are 
évidence  of  the  decieasing  vitality  which  marks  the  later  work  in 
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both  countries.  In  England  this  was  largely  due  to  the  ''  Black 
Death,"  the  great  plague  of  1349,  which  swept  away  one  half  of 
the  artisans  of  the  country  ;  and  in  France,  in  great  measnre,  to 
the  hundred  years'  war,  which  lasted  from  1346  until  1447  and 
seriously  interfered  with  ail  building.  The  other  semi-uncon- 
structional  arches,  the  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  ogee,  are  sometimes 
used  alone  over  smedl  Windows  and  doors,  but  are  more  often 
enclosed  by  an  outer  arch.    In  the  latter  case,  one  appertaining 
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chiefly  to  window  lights  and  to  both  pierced  and  stink  wall 
arcading,  they  aie  little  more  than  shaped  heads,  and  the  arches 
are  said  to  be  "  foUated/'  or  casped.  The  west  doorway  of  Byland 
Abbey  Chnroh  is  trefoil-headed,  and  ail  the  arch  moôldings  and 
the  label  are  worked  to  this  form,  but  above  is  a  pointed  dis- 
charging  arch,  flush  with  the  wall,  which  cardes  ail  the  weight.^ 
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Stilted  arches  are   the  rare  exception  in  England;  on  the  Stllted 
continent  they  are  the  rule  in  ail  eleventh  and  twelfth-century  *^'*•■• 
work.    They  are  not  so  common  in  Normandy  as  in  Southern 
France,  but  in  Auvergne,  Aquitaine,  Buigundy,  etc.,  one  seldom 
sees  an  arch  that  is  not  stilted,  no  matter.what  position  it  occupies 
or  what  its  form  is,  semicircular  or  pointed. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  horseshoe  arches  in  Hone- 
England  which  is  misleading.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  single  horse-  ârohes. 
shoe  arch  was  ever  built  in  this  country.  There  are  many  ezisting 
now  in  différent  parts,  but  aU  were  probably  semicircular  at  first 
Their  présent  shape  is  due  entirely  to  faulty  construction,  fires, 
settlements,  or  altérations,  which  hâve  caused  their  haunches  to 
bulge  and  their  crowns  to  drop.    The  chancel  arch  of  the  Church 

*  Wheiher  the  pointed  arch  or  the  Bemioircular  is  the  more  beautif ni  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  The  former  is  certainly  the  stronger  ;  but  from  the  days  of  Impérial  Borne 
down  to  the  présent  time  (ezoluding  the  work  of  the  Qothic  reyival)  it  has  only 
been  in  gênerai  use  during  three  oentories,  whereas  arohiteoH,  boilders,  and  the 
public  hâve  preferred  and  employed  the  other  throughout  ail  the  remaining  ones. 


h 
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oî  S.  Mary,  Easthoume,  may  be  meationed  as  an  ioetaoce  in 
whîch  one  or  more  of  thèse  causes  hâve  altered  the  original  ahape. 
Âbroad  there  are  many  horseshoe  arches  whïch  were  built  as  bucIi. 
After  excluding  the  unmistakable  ezamples  in  Cairo  and  other 
Ëastem  cities,  the  most  numeroos  of  European  examples  are  on 
the  weet  side  of  Southern  Italy.    There  they 
occor  over  Windows  and  doorways,  as  in  the 
churches  of  Caserta  Vecchia,  Benevento,  etc., 
and  are  undoubtedly  due  to    Saracenic    in- 
fluence.    In  the  soutii  aisle  of  Goire  Cathedral 
(Swîtzerland)  aie  some  extremely  interesting 
poiuted  horseshoe  arches,  and  in  the  triforium 
of  Isaoîre  Cathedial,  and  in  other  churches  of 
Auvergne,  are  foUated  arches  curring  inwards 
at  the  springing.     Wbence  arose  thèse  forma 
in  thèse  parts  is  diffioult  to  say.     They  may 
be  owing  to  some  liugering  tradition  left  by  the 
Moors  when  they  passed  through  the  countiy, 
or  aîmply  be  due  to  the  playfnlness  of  the 
-.     -  designer,   who,  percbance,  had  seen   similar 

examples  in  the  East  (aee  Fig.  156).* 
In  Koman  arches  of  stone,  big  material  is  tbe  rule,  and  the 
vousEoirs  in  large  blocks  reach,  in  most  cases,  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  wall.  The  sofBt  is  flush,  or  else  panelled  with 
moulded  and  enriched  panels  sunk  below  its  plane.  The  mediseval 
builder  preferred  smaUer  stones  for  two  leasons:  (1)  they  were 
easier  to  handle  ;  (2)  an  arch  built  with  a  nnmber  of  small  stones, 
which  only  bond  with  one  another  to  a  limited  exteat,  ia  finr  mote 
elaatic  than  one  bnilt  of  a  few  large  ones.  The  latter  was  the 
more  important  reason  for  préférence.  Eksticity  was  not  necessary 
in  Boman  buildings  where  the  mass  of  material  was  great,  and 
the  thrusts  r^pilar;  but  in  a  medisval  building,  aiched  imd 
vaulted  in  the  manner  which  wiU  be  described  later,  it  was  of 
the  first  importance,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  thrusts  and 
to  the  comparative  sl^htness  of  ail  supports  and  abutments. 
The  elasticity  of  mediœval  buildings  bas  proved  theii  stdvation  ; 
but  for  this  qnality  many  a  one  would  hâve  fallen  long  ago. 
The  majority  of  IComan  workmen  were  unskilled,  fit  only  for 

'  The  original  ohnrob  at  Colie  û  atolad  to  havo  been  deattoyed  b;  the  Saraoens. 
The  coBped  arohes  lu  8.  Iddoro,  Léon,  Spain,  are  nndoubtsdly  a  reSas  ol 
Moorish  Art. 
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lough  vork  ;  tbe  medûeval  worktnan  was  aa  able  craftsman  wbo 
coold  be  trnated  to  overootae  uoaided  tiie  dîfBculties  resultîng 
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irom    the  use  of  small  stpoaes  wbicli  were  aiso   generally  of 
differeat  sizes. 

The  flat  Boffit  of    the  Bomans  wos  generally  retained    iit  tumun 
coantiiee  where  Clasaic  influence  was  strong  until  the  twelfth  ^,„jn, 
centuiy  was  Car  advanced.    It  la  also  foond  in  work  of  the  firat  eaque 
hslf  of  the  eleventh  centvuy  in  England,  Normandy,  and  other  ""  ^^' 
conntries.    The  vousBoirs,  however,  are  of  moder&te  sïze,  and  do 
not,  as  a  raie,  bood  more  than  a  few  inches  into  the  wall.    The 
interveuing  space  is  fiUed  iu  with  rubble.    Thîs  answered  fairly 
well  at  first,  as  the  wall  above  was  either  merely  &ced  with 
ashlar,  the  core  being  of  rabble,  or  else  was  rnbble  tbroughout  ; 
but  vas   SDOU   discarded   in  favonr  of  a  seriea  of  vousaoiis    on 
dîfffflsnt  planes,  or  in  what  is  oommonly  called  in  différent  "  orders." 

In  this  System  of  subordination  the  bottom  ring  of  yoassoirs,  sabordi- 
or  iimer  order,  was  built  firet,  and  formed  the  central  part  of  the  ^1^^*** 
Suffit.  It  was  not  the  full  width  of  the  wall  above  ;  not  moie 
than  half  ita  width  on  an  average.  It  carried  the  core  of  the 
wall,  and,  in  addition,  tbe  outer  rings,  or  orders.  Thèse  partîally 
rested  on  it,  and  paitiaUy  projected  in  A^>nt  of  it  on  either  side, 
making  the  arch  the  full  tbickness  of  the  wall  above.  One 
advantage  of  thia  method  of  building  was  that  it  dimiuished  the 
amount  of  centering  required,  aa,  when  the  first  order  had  set,  it 
acted  as  a  centre  and  support  for  the  rings  above  it.  The  "apringer," 
or  bottom  stone  of  tbe  arch,  was,  ezcept  in  very  large  churches, 
in  one  pièce  of  stone,- which  roaohed  irom  aide  to  side  and  frcon 
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front  to  baok,  witb  two  or  more  ordets  oft,eu  worked  on  it.  This 
stone  a£forded  &  solid  bed  &om  whioh  tbe  emaller  atones  of  tlie 
diSerent  rings  could  spring,  and  at  Uie  same  time  slightly 
diminiahed  the  span,  and  conBeqneotly  the  thxust  of  the  arch. 
Â  large  etone  was  possible  hera  becanse  there  vas  no  difficulty 
in  hoisting  it  into  position  and  settiog  it. 

In  most  EngUsli  cathédrale  the  arolies  of  tbe  arcades  are  built 
in  three  or  four  rings,  and  the  Bomanesqne  entranoe  doorway  of 
Malmesbury  Abbey  Church  bas  as  m&ny  as  nine.  Tbe  builders 
in  Italy  and  the  South  of  Francs  were  slow  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  subordination,  and,  in  conséquence,  for  some  centuries 
tbey  continued  to  make  their  arches  with  ftush  soffîts,  or,  in 
technical  languie,  of  one  order  only.    Even  when  they  used  two 
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orders,  the  lower  one  was  by  far  the  more  important,  tbe  npper 
oue  projecting  merely  a  few  iuches  in  front  of  it,  as  at  S.  Zeno, 
Verona,  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  etc.  (see  FSg.  15).  In  Central 
France,  that  stroughold  of  fuUy  developed  mediœval  art,  the 
arches  of  the  arcades  of  even  the  laigest  thirteenth-century 
cathedrals  hâve  aeldom  more  than  two  orders;  the  reason  being 
that  larger  blocke  of  atone  were  more  eaaily  procurable  there  than 
in  Ëngland. 

An  important  sesthetic  difibrence  between  Roman  arehea  and 
medieeval  ia  that  when  the  former  are  moulded,  whîch  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  the  mouldings  worked  on  tbe  vousaoiie 
Project  in  front  of  die  wtdl  and  form  an  archîvolt.  In  mediaval 
archea  mouldings  are  recessed.     It  is  tme  that  over  the  arch 
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is  often  a  projecting  bood  moulding,  or  label  ;  bnt  this,  ezcept  in 
the  smalleat  examples,  is  never  worked  on  the  Tousaoirs  of  the 
arch  itsel^  bnt  on  aeparate  Btonea  in  long  lengths  above  tbem. 
Umnoulded  arcbes  aie  rare  in  England  in  oborches  built  after  the 
Norman  C!onqaest>  but  examples  ooonr  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
nave  of  S.  Albans  Cathedral.  In  ItaXy  and  Southern  France  they 
were  the  rule  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centnriee,  althongh 
the  label  over  was  moolded  wben  the  voussoira  wera  plahi. 
Mouldings  are  aa  sure  an  index  of  the  adraoce  or  retrogression  of 
architectural  art  as  the  structural  patts  of  buildings.  Moreover, 
by  them  the  date  of  any  work  can  often  be  detennined  when  other 
évidence  is  conflioting  and  unreliable.^ 

The  scale  and  contours  of  mouldings  underwent  considérable  loeo- 
change  as  the  style  developed.    When  the  main  structural  Unes  ^^'''' 
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were  big  and  strong,  the  mouldings  were  few  and  bold;  as  the 
former  grew  lighter  the  latter  became  smaller  and  also  more 
nam«x)us,  until,  in  the  Sfteenth  century,  main  lines  and  mouldings 
alike  were  thin  and  attenuated.  Mouldings  also  followed  in  section, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  shape  of  tbe  arch  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
ThoB,  wheo  the  arch  was  semicircular,  mouldings  were  s^ments 
of  drcles.  The  most  characteriatic  of  early  Itomanesque  onea  is 
the  "  torus,"  or  three-quarter  round — sometimes  called  the  rounded 
"  bowtell  " — whioh,  either  with  or  without  a  small  fillet  on  its  face, 
was  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  caretto,  or  hollow.  In 
many  Ënglish  Bomanesque  oatbedrals  the  lowest  order  in  the  nave 
arcades  often  consists  of  a  single  semicircular  moulding,  which, 
as  at  Durbam,  produces  a  remarkably  fine  effect. 

>  The  saotlons  of  medigevkl  mouldings  on  paper  an  very  mlsleading;  mnoh 
mote  10  than  thosa  ol  olaasio  ones.  To  andantand  tbe  effeot  theyiproânoe  aotnal 
ezunplM  mnBt  be  stadled  and  mearared. 

VOL.  IL  C 
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When  the  pointed  aroh  made  its  appearanoe,  the  pointed 
"  bowtoU  "  took  the  place  of  the  rotmded.  For  twenty  or  thirty 
yeais  new  ideas  were  fighting  with  old  traditïonB.  In  the 
transitioiial  vork  of  thia  period  one  fioda  pointed  aïohea  which 
aie  moulded  like  most  semicircolar  ones,  and  semicirciilar  arches 
with  the  moie  deeply  eut  monldinga  oharacteristic  of  somewhat 
later  work.  Of  the  latter  type  aie  the  archee  în  S.  Maiy's  Ghorch, 
Shiewshury.  It  was  as  thoagh  the  workmen  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  a  complète  chaDge.  If  they  altered  the  détail  of 
an  arch  they  clung  to  the  old  form  ;  if  they  accepted  the  new 
form  they  quieted  their  conscience  hy  working  the  old  détail. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  tvelfth  centniy  the  sections  of 
mouldings  changed  entirely,  especially  in  England,  owing  largely 


to  the  gênerai  employment  of  soft,  earâly  worked  stone,  snch  as 
Caen  (Irom  Normandy),  Chilmark,  Beér,  Ancaster,  Bath,  etc. 
They  became  a  séries  of  hold  rounds  and  deep  hollovs  altemating, 
which  produced  marked  contrasta  of  dark  ahadovs  and  atrong 
high  Ijghts.  Iliese  deeply  undercut  monldings  are,  however,  hy 
no  means  nniversal  in  I^glish  work  of  this  period.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coontry  where  the  stone  was  hard  and  not  easily 
worked,  as  in  York^iire,  simple  champhers  often  take  their  place. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  ail  is  when,  as  on  the  west 
front  of  the  Priory  Ohurch  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Brinkbom, 
Northnmberland,  one  order  is  merely  champhered,  and  the  other 
richly  moulded.  The  effect  of  the  moulded  order  is  hy  this  meona 
accentuated,  and  its  riohness  emphasized. 

The  mouldings  of  tiie  next  hundred  years  aie  mucb  flatter, 
and  the  wave,  ogee  and  double  ogee  are  conunon  fonns.  Thèse 
are  geneially  groaped,  two  ot  mcoe  togetber,  each  group  being 
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separated  from  tbe  next  \>j  a  deep  hoUow  where  the  stones  of  two 
orders  meet.  The  ogee  does  not  sppear  in  English  work  uotil 
about  tbe  taiddle  of  the  thirteenth  oentniy,  Blthon^,  owiog  to  the 
inSuence  of  Clasaio  ttaditîoB,  it  occura  mnoh  earlier  sbroad.  In 
twelfth-century  churches  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Bm^ndy, 
most  of  the  moaldinge  are  of  tUs  section  ;  and  tbe  contours  hâve 
a  delicacy,  especially  in  Burgnndy,  far  grcater  than  is  ever  met 
with  in  more  northem  examples. 
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When  tbe  flat  foor-centred  arch  snpplanted,  to  some  extent,  i850~ 
the  more  aoutely  poioted  arch,  some  of  the  moiildings  in  sympathy  ^^'^' 
became  wide  and  shaUow.  Fifteen-century  mouldings,  as  a  ruie, 
are  distingnishable  from  earlier  ones  by  a  certain  angolarity  and 
hardnesa  of  ontline  whîch  the  others  are  free  from.  They  are 
often  also  smaller  in  proportion.  A  small  three-quarter  round 
member,  which  forma  an  attacbed  shaft  and  has  its  own  capital 
and  base,  îs  generally  met  with  in  wîndow  and  door  jambs  of 
tbe  period.  The  difference  in  scale  between  thèse  and  the  much 
lai^er  similarly  treated  shafts  of  the  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fonrteenth  centuries  is  considérable. 

TJntil  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ail  mouldings  were  Monid- 
worked  only  on  the  face  and  eoffit  of  a  squared  stone.  Even  the  ^^^ 
most  elabcô^te  combinations  of  deep  hollows  and  bold  rounds,  piuieB. 
snch  as  those  on  the  nave  arches  of  Salisbury  Catbedral,  corne 
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under  this  category.    In  later  work,  however,  the  corners  of  the 
stone  weie  champhered  off  before  the  mouldings  were  worked, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  séries  of  shallow  mouldings  which  the 
architects  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  preferred. 
itaiian  The  same  attention  was  not  paid  to  mouldings  in  Italy  as  in 

mouid-  other  countries.  The  workers  there  had  not  the  love  for  the 
mason's  craft  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  traits  in 
Northern  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  they  wanted  relief 
from  too  great  a  simplioity  they  preferred  to  rely  on  coloured 
décoration.  In  this  they  were  only  foUowing  the  traditions 
which  had  existed  in  the  country  for  centuries.  The  arches  inside 
many  a  thirteenth-centuiy  church,  such  as  S.  Anastasia,  Yerona, 
and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Yenice,  are  unmoulded.  Even  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  mouldings  are  few  and  little  différence 
is  disoemible  between  early  and  late  examples.  The  absence  of 
mouldings,  however,  is  not  due  only  to  traditions  of  crafbsman- 
ship,  but  to  the  materials  used  and  to  combinations  of  materials. 
Marble  is  not  so  readily  worked  as  stone  ;  and  in  arches  built 
in  altemate  voussoirs  of  marble  and  brick,  as  many  in  Northern 
Italy  are,  mouldings  are  unnecessary,  in  fact,  would  destroy,  to  a 
great  estent,  the  colour  scheme. 
Frenoh  I^  France  it  was  quite  différent.     There,  as  much  as  or  even 

monld-  Qiore  than  in  England,  the  mason's  art  was  the  fîrst  and  chief 
considération.  On  the  whole,  however,  French  mouldings  are 
simpler  and  fewer  than  English  ones,  and  they  also  underwent 
less  change  from  century  to  century.  The  Frenchmen  clung  to  the 
rounded  **  bowtell  "  long  after  it  had  been  discarded  in  England. 
It  was  eminently  suited  to  the  somewhat  hard,  coarse-grained 
stone  of  which  many  of  their  churches  are  built.  The  deep 
hoUows  and  bold  rounds,  so  characteristic  of  English  early  thir- 
teenth-century  work,  are  rarely  found  in  France,  except  in 
Normandy,  where  Caen  stone  was  easily  procurable.  But  even 
there  the  mouldings  are  generally  bigger  and  fewer,  as  in  S. 
Pierre,  Lisieux,  Coutances  Gathedral,  etc.  In  one  example,  how- 
ever, the  ruined  church  of  the  Abbaye  d'Ardennes,  near  Caen, 
the  détails  are  practically  identical  with  contemporary  ones  in 
England,  and  in  Le  Mans  Cathedral  they  are  very  simUar. 

After  the  hundred  years'  war  French  mouldings  lost  ail  their 
boldness,  and  became  attenuated  and  weak.  They  are  also  in 
some  cases  very  numerous,  as  in  S.  Maclou,  Bouen.  Inter- 
pénétration, or  the  carrying  of  one  moulding  through  another 
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instead  of  stoppicg  it  on  top  of  the  other,  became  geoeral,  although 
it  ma  in  Geimany  that  thia  custom  âonriabed  most.  Late  French 
aich  mouldings  bave  little  to  recommend  them,  and  contrast 
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uDËiToiirably  witb  tbe  aqnaieneas  and  simple  severity  of  tbe 
twelftb  and  thirteentb-centor;  onea. 

Wbilst  tbe  mouldings  of  différent  coontries  posseBS  tbeir  own  simikrit; 
peculiaritdes,  contemporary  onee  in  each  country  are  strangely  like  ^^^° 
one  anotber.     It  is  tme  that  tbete  aie  often  looalisniB,  dis-  porary 
tingniflbing  tbe  worfc  of  ooe  district  from  tbat  of  another,  but  ^'^" 
thèse  are,  as  oftea  as  not,  tbe  resnlt  of  tbe  material  available. 
Tbua,  in  Gomwall  and  ^o  in  Brittany,  wbete  tbe  old  cburcbes 
are  built  of  granîte,  tbe   mouldinga   are  natnrally  simpler  and 
bigger  tban  in  tbose  parts  where  a  soft  limestone  was  employed. 
£a^  local  différences  apart,  a  freemaaonry  undoubtedly  existed. 
Wotkmen  traveUed  from  bnilding  to  building,  from  town  to  town  ; 
and  «berever  tbey  went  tbey  carried  witb  them,  if  not  tbe  aotual 
templstes  they  had  used,  a  keeu  recoUection  of  tbe  monldii^ 
tbey  bad  vorked.    In  no  otber  way  can  tbe  strong  likeness  per- 
vading  contemporary  work  be  acoonnted  for.    Tbis  is  more  marked, 
perhapa,  in  England  than  elsewbere,  as  tbe  conntry  is  small,  and 
it  was  united  ;  wbereaa  France  and  Italy,  beaîdes  being  larger, 
were  split  np  ioto  différent  ducbies  and  kingdoms.     In  England 
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certainly,  when  a  change  in  détail  was  introduced  in  one  locality, 
time  was  short,  as  a  raie,  before  it  found  its  way  into  another. 
Arch  Labels,  or  hood  mouldings,  over  arohes,  throw  the  wet  to  the 

sides,  and  prevent  it  from  running  down  and  injming  the  mould- 
ings and,  in  the  case  of  traceried  Windows,  the  tracery  below. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  reason  for  labels  outside  a  building, 
but  there  is  none  for  them  inside,  unless  they  frame  in  sculpture, 
•  as  in  Lincoln  Gathedral,  or  diaper  work,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
They  are  also  usefcd  when  the  walling  is  of  rubble  plastered  over, 
as  then  they  form  a  break  between  the  plaster  and  the  stones 
of  the  arch.  But  when  the  walling  inside  is  ashlar  and  is  left 
plain,  they  axe  far  better  omîtted;    and  until  mediseval  work 
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became  somewhat  stereotyped,  they  often  were.  There  are  no 
labels  over  the  arches  inside  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  Amiens  Cathedral, 
and  the  majority  of  large  French  churches,  and  the  increased 
amount  of  plain  unbroken  wall  spacc  obtained  by  their  omission 
is  a  great  gain.  In  England,  unfortunately,  they  are  seldom 
absent;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  French  plan  is 
the  more  sensible  and  also  œsthetically  the  better. 

The  mouldings  of  labels,  string-courses,  and  other  minor  détails 
are  always  characteristic  of  their  several  periods.  In  Komanesque 
times  they  were  often  little  more  than  a  fiUet  and  champher; 
later,  the  forms  changed  frequently,  keeping  pace  with  the 
developments  of  other  parts,  and  besides  being  moulded  were 
frequently  enriched  by  carved  omament. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMNS,  PIERS,  CAPITALS,  AND  BASES. 

BoifANESQXTE  colunuiB  in  most  continental  work  aie  more  slender  Oolumns. 
than  contemporaiy  ones  in  England  and  Nonnandy.  The  heavy 
bolk  of  the  so-caUed  "  Norman  "  column  is  unknown  outside  the 
two  countries  mentioned.  In  Italy,  Southern  France,  and  Germany, 
many  colnmns  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  retaîn,  to  a 
considérable  eztent,  Classic  proportions,  and  not  only  taper,  but 
hâve  an  entasis.  Thèse  two  lefinements  seem  to  hâve  been  little 
pracdsed  in  early  work  elsewhere,  although  there  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  eleventh  century  in  England  and  Northern  France 
in  which  they  appear.  Columns  in  subséquent  work  throughout 
Christendom  are  straight-sided,  and  this  in  itself  dififerentiates 
them  from  Classic  ones.  An  important  exception  to  the  gênerai 
rule  is  in  the  choir  of  the  great  abbey  church  of  Yézelay,  in 
Buigundy.  Although  this  portion  of  the  church  was  not  built 
until  about  1180,  and  is  of  fully  developed  Gothic,  the  columns 
round  the  apse  diminish  in  diameter,  and  are  entasised  as  well. 

English  columns  of  the  eleventh  century  and  first  half  of  the  English 
twelfth  are  only  faced  with  ashlar,  their  cores  being  of  rubble.  ^l^^"*»* 
Henoe  their  excessive  bulk,  apparent  strength,  and  real  weakness  ; 
the  resuit  often  being  disaster.  They  hâve  no  fixed  or  even 
approximate  proportions,  such  as  were  universally  foUowed  in 
ClâssiG  work.  The  columns  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  and 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  for  instance,  are  about  double  the  height 
of  those  at  Hereford  ;  and  yet  the  diameters  are  practically  the 
same  (6*6  inches)  in  ail  thiêe  churches.  Many  English  columns 
are  omamented  by  flutings,  which  are  vertical,  spiral,  zigzag, 
or  else  form  lozenges.  Thèse  were  eut  in  the  stones  affcer  the 
columns  were  built.  AU  pattems  occur  in  Durham  Cathedral  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Church,  and  the  only  two  columns  in  the  nave 
of  Norwioh  Cathedral  are  carved  in  this  way.  The  treatment  was 
a  relie  of  Classic  times,  when  columns  were  generally  fluted, 
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Piors. 


although  no  doubt  the  masons  in  England  knew  nothing  of  thèse. 
Thej  took  the  idea  from  the  smaller  shafts,  omamented  in  similar 
fashion,  which  surround  cloister  garths,  especially  in  early  con- 
tinental churches.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  the  flûtes  or  grooves  in 
many  of  thèse  are  fiUed  with  an  inlay  of  glass  mosaic^  a  similar 
treatment  apparently  having  been  applied  to  the  grooved  shafts 
round  the  cloîsters  of  Chester  Cathedral.^  In  Italy,  cylindrical 
columns  remained  the  usual  support  to  arches  ail  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  France  and  Germany  they  never  entirely 
disappeared.  But  the  exigencies  of  construction  called  for  their 
removal,  and  in  ail  large  churches  they  were  finally  entirely 
supplanted  by  that  most  characteristic  feature  of  mediœval  archi- 
tecture, the  clustered  pier. 

Piers,  of  course,  were  no  novelty  in  the  eleventh  century.    They 
had  been  used  long  before,  in  sixth-century  churches  in  Syria, 
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and,  in  conjunction  with  columns,  in  S.  Clémente  and  S.  Maria 
in  Gosmedin,  Bome,  and  in  S.  Demetrius,  Salonica  (see  Vol.  I., 
Figs.  112,  114,  130).  In  other  Italian  churches  they  had  been 
employed  throughout,  partly  because  the  supply  of  antique  marble 
columns,  which  for  centuries  af ter  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire  had 
been  so  plentiful,  had  begun  to  fail,  and  partly  because  a  simple 
pier  can  be  built  with  unskilled  labour,  at  much  less  cost  and 
with  cheaper  material  than  a  column.  Thèse  early  piers  are  ail 
reotangular  and  unmoulded.  The  first  altération  in  their  form 
was  made  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  aisles  began  to 
be  divided  longitudinally  into  bays  by  transverse  arches.  To  carry 
thèse  arches  a  "  nib,"  or  pilaster,  was  added  to  the  back  of  each 

'  Bound  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  twisted 
shafts,  fluted  and  inlaid,  whioh,  however,  are  later  in  date  than  the  columns  of 
Dnrham  and  shafts  of  Chester. 
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pier,  a  correeponding  piluter  projecting  from  the  ^rall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aiale.  The  pier  thiu  became  T-ahape.*  The  next  step 
was  to  make  it  cruciform  in  plan,  bo  that  archea  thrown  across  the 
nave  as  well  as  the  aisles  coiUd  hâve  something  stibstantial  to 
spring  from.  In  S.  Miniato,  Florence  (c.  1013),*  the  nave  ia  divided 
longitudinally,  into  three  diviaiona  of  three  baya  each,  by  pieia 
qaab«foiI  in  aection,  the  front  and  back  projections  carrying 
transveise  arches  (aee  Fig.  117),  For  the  changea  which  followed, 
the  aubordination  of  arches  and  vaulting  considérations  are 
inainly  responaible.  Keither  a  cylindrical  column  nor  a  cruci- 
form pier  is  manifeatly  the  best 
form  to  support  an  arch  com- 
poaed  of  several  members  lying 
in  différent  planes  ;  and  both 
forma  became  still  more  ansoit- 
ftble  when,  in  addition  to  the 
aich,  the  ribs  of  a  vault  had 
to  be  carried  as  well.  The 
unstiitability  of  a  column  to 
perfonn  the  firat  of  thèse  func- 
tdooB  in  a  aatiafactory  mannei 
la  manifeat  in,  for  instance, 
GloDceater  Cathedral  and 
Tewkeflbury  Abbey  Church, 
where  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  biing  arch  and  column 
into  harmony.  In  the  choir  of 
Peterboro'  Cathedral,  where 
some  of  the  aupports  are  columns  aod  others  twelve-sided  piera, 
the  capitals  hâve  been  designed  to  agrée  with  the  ordera  of  the 
arches  above  and  the  ribs  of  the  aiale  vaulting,  but  they  fit 
somewhat  awkwaidly  on  to  the  supporta  below.  The  difBcnlties 
were  the  same  when  the  pier  was  octagonal,  as  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford. 

To  get  over  thèse  difficulties  and  to  reconcile  ail  parts,  the  oiiutaced 
subordinated,  or  dustered  pier  was  deviaed.    It  ia  so  planned  that  ^  '"' 

>  T-Bhftped  piâTB  weis  tued  ia  B;rla  In  the  sixth  oeutoiy,  lu  the  ohuioh  at 
BoDaiha  (see  Toi.  I.,  Fig.  lU),  for  muob  the  suite  reason  tu  the?  were  adoptad  in 
Uter  ItAllftn  chorahee. 

'  Some  aichsologUta  ploM  S.  Miniato  nt  the  end  uid  DOt  ftt  the  beginning  of 
the  elerentb  oenturj. 
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each  order  of  an  aroh,  and,  in  early  vaulted  churches,  each  rib 
of  a  vault  as  well,  bas  its  corresponding  member  in  the  pier  below. 
Nowhere  can  its  devebpment  be  botter  traced  tban  in  England 
and  Normandy,  as  the  architects  of  the  Isle  de  France  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  at  first  in  adopting  it,  neither  did  they 
create  so  many  varieties  of  it  as  we  did.  A  clustered  pier  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  shafts  to  either  a  column  or  a  rectangolar  pier. 
The  simplest  form,  a  somewhat  incomplète  one,  is  when  one  or 
more  shafts  are  attached  to  the  aisle  side  of  a  column  to  support 
the  side  vaulting,  whilst  a  like  shaft  on  the  nave  side  is  carried  up 
the  wall  to  the  underside  of  the  vaulting  ribs,  or,  when  the  church 
is  not  vaulted,  to  below  the  tie-beam  of  the  roof.  In  S.  Albans 
Cathedral  the  piers  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  amongst  the 
plainest  of  piers  which  are  not  simply  rectangular.  They  hâve  no 
attached  shafts,  but  the  angles  are  rebated  to  agrée  with  the  orders 
of  the  arch  above.  Lastly,  cornes  the  complète  clustered  pier,  in 
which  some  of  the  attached  shafts  correspond  with  the  orders  of 
the  arch  above,  whilst  others  support  the  vaulting  ribs  of  nave  and 
aisles.  The  resuit  may  be  a  nearly  square  form,  or  an  oblong 
with  its  length  from  east  to  west.  In  Durham  Cathedral  laige 
clustered  piers  altemate  with  cylindrical  columns  (see  Kg.  179), 
the  former  carrying  the  main  ribs  of  the  nave  vault  This  altema- 
tion  of  laige  and  small  supports  was  a  common  one  in  Northern 
Italy  and  Germany  in  particular,  and  the  reasons  for  it  will  be 
discussed  later. 
Engiiah  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ail  parts  of  a  building 

fîl^  became  lighter,  and  the  piers  gradually  lost  theîr  bulky  pro- 
1260.  portions;  they  also  assumed  a  more  clustered  form.  Typical 
examples,  such  as  those  in  the  naves  of  the  abbey  churches  of 
Jedbuigh,  N.B.,  and  Much  Wenlock  (c.  1180)  (see  Fig.  25),  oon- 
sist  of  a  séries  of  attached  shafts,  in  section  altemately  round 
and  pointed,  each  of  the  rounded  shafts  having  a  fillet  on  its 
face.  A  drcle  drawn  round  them  touches  the  extrême  point  of 
each  shafb.  Plain  columns  and  octagonal  piers  continued  to  be 
built,  especially  in  parish  churches,  but  the  most  charaoteristic 
form  between  1180  to  1250  was  the  column  surrounded  by 
detached  shafts.  This  was  employed  almost  universally  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  ocoasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  shafts  being  generally  of  Purbeck  marble  from  Dorset,  as  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Salisbury  Cathedral,  etc.  Elsewhere  other 
marbles  were  used,  notably  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  in 
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Durham  Cathedral,  where  those  in  the  lesponda  aie  of  Frosterley 
marble.    They  are  always  in  long  lengths,  10  to  12  feet  long,  and 
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where  one  pièce  joins  another  they  are  connected  either  by  a 
moulded  band  of  the  same  material,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  by  a  narrow  ring  of  bronze,  as  at  SaUsboiy.    Ezamples  of  both 
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methods  occur  in  the  preBbyteiy  of  Worceater  Cathedral.  The 
moulded  baiid  sometimes  meiely  gripe  the  sheifts  and  Btops  gainât 
the  central  colunm,  sometimes  it  is  carried  round  the  column  as 
well.  The  column  can  be  of  the  s&me  material  as  the  aurround- 
ing  fihafis,  bat  bnîlt  ap  in  drums  independently  of  them,  as  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Saliaboiy  Cathedral,  where  columns, 
shafts,  capitala,  and  bases  are  ail  Purbeck  ;  or  it  can  be  of  atone, 
'trith  shafts  only  of  marble,  as  at  Worcester.  In  the  presbytery  of 
the  last-named  the  abacus  of  each  capital  and  the  top  member  of  each 
base  are  also  of  luarble,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  materials 
ÎB  Tery  striking.  The  shafts  generally  touch  the  central  column, 
but  at  Chichester  Cathedral  they  stand  8  inches  away  from  it. 
Their  number  varies  consîderably  ;  there  are  foor  round  each 
column  in  Salisbury  nave  and  Westminster  choir,  eight  at  £ly, 
Lincoln,  Worcester,  and  Salisbury  choir,  ten  at  Lichtield,  and  they 
are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  hide  completely  the  central 
column.  Thia  ia  not  alwaya  circular  ;  it  can  be  octagonal,  as  in  the 
choir  of  Lincoln,  or  quatrefoil  as  at  Salisbury,  but  the  surroxmding 
shafts  arâ  always  centred  on  a  circle. 
I  The  detached  shafta  of  the  above  piers  had  little  structural 
value  ;  in  fact,  at  Tintern  Âbbey  they  bave  ail  dieappeared,  and 


yet  the  piers  stand  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  The  builders  of  the 
tbirteenûi  century  were  careful  that  as  little  Treight  as  poasible 
should  fall  on  them.  The  upper  members,  at  least,  of  the  capital 
always  followed  round  both  ahafts  and  pier,  and,  whenever  aize 
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preyented  their  being  worked  on  a  single  stone,  the  separate 
atones  were  thorongUy  well  bonded  together,  so  that  the  capital 
acted  as  a  corbel  to  some  extent^  and  tiansmitted  ail  pressure 
on  to  the  central  support.  Notwitbstanding  this,  many  shafts 
bave  split  or  been  thrust  ont  of  the  perpendicular,  and  hâve 
had  to  be  replaced  by  others,  or  refîxed;  the  reason  being  that 
colonins  bnîlt  in  drums  with  many  joints  are  likely  to  settle 
moie  than  long  shafts  with  few  joints,  and,  in  conséquence,  weight 
bas  fallen  on  the  shafts  which  they  were  neyer  intended  to  bear. 
Tho  bands  or  rings  allowed,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  ''  play," 
as  the  shafts  could  be  somewhat  loosely  fitted  between  them,  but 
tke  many  restorations  which  bave  been  necessary  show  that  the 
allowance  made  was  often  insufficient. 

After  1250,  detached  shafts  were  abandoned,  possibly  because  Piers, 
it  was  fonnd  that,  notwithstandmg  the  précautions  taken.  they  J^ 
were  structurally  faulty,  and  a  retum  was  made  to  a  duster  of 
attaohed  shafts.  For  small  columns  a  quatrefoil  plan,  either  with 
or  without  a  fillet  on  each  face  was  usual,  and  this  was  foUowed 
by  a  somewhat  similar  form,  with  shafts  slightly  ogee  in  outline 
and  a  deep  hoUow  between  each.  The  large  piers  oonsist  of  a 
séries  of  shafts,  eight  in  number  at  Lincoln  and  twolve  at  Exeter, 
which  are  placed  diamond-wise,  and  not  endosed  within  a  circle, 
as  in  earlier  work.  The  moulded  bands  imiting  the  shafts  dis- 
appear  ;  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  them,  no w  that  ail  shafts 
were  attached  and  the  whole  pier  buUt  in  drums.  In  the  naves  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Worcester  Gathedral,  however,  which  were 
built  a  century  or  more  after  the  choirs»  they  are  retained,  in  order 
that  the  later  piers  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  ones. 

In  the  work  of  the  next  hundred  years  a  marked  change  is  Pien, 
perceptible  in  ail  the  détails  of  churches,  and  nowhere  is  this  \^ 
more  marked  than  in  the  piers.  The  builders  had  gained  the 
confidence  which  successful  expérimente  give,  the  construction 
was  more  skilful,  and  ail  the  parts  of  churches  much  more 
slender.  But  although  their  skill  was  greater,  the  vigour  which 
characterized  the  earlier  work  was  lacking.  The  cry  was  for 
spaciousness  ;  for  a  saving  of  material  wherever  it  could  be 
saved  ;  for  small  supports  and  wide  spans.  The  rubble  core  was 
definitely  abandoned,  and  the  piers,  and  in  many  cases  the  walls 
also,  became  of  ashlar  throughout.  Moreover,  many  piers  were 
made  oblong — ^the  greater  dimension  being  from  north  to  south  and 
the  less  from  east  to  west — in  order  to  interfère  with  the  floor 
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space  as  little  as  possible  and  yet  be  snfficiently  wide  to  carry 
the  wall  above.  Of  this  character  are  the  piers  in  Oromer  and 
Lavenham  Chnrches  and  in  many  other  parish  churches  thiongh- 
ont  England.  The  most  gênerai  forms,  however,  are  the  octagonal, 
and  a  pier  consistdng  of  fonr  attached  thiee-quarter  shafts  with 
mouldings  in  between.  The  shafts  alone  hâve  capitals,  the 
mouldings  continuing  above  the  sprînging  line  and  ronnd  the  arch 
without  a  break.  Many  piers  are  panelled  ail  over  with  small 
panels,  the  panelling  generally  continuing  ronnd  the  arch  as  well, 
as  in  Sherbonrne  Abbey  Church  and  in  the  better  known  and  most 
elaborate  of  ail  examples,  Henry  VIL 's  Ohapel,  Westminster. 
It  is  a  joinery  treatment,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it.  When 
extended  to  walls  as  well  as  to  piers  and  arches,  as  in  Henry  the 
VII.'s  Chapel  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster,  it 
defeats  its  own  object;  as  buildings  are  only  rich  or  plain  by 
comparison,  and  when  there  is  no  plain  wall  space  to  accentuate 
the  richness  of  other  parts,  the  élaboration  of  thèse  is  labour  lost.^ 

Bespondfl.  In  the  central  columns  of  an  arcade,  the  latéral  thrust  of  one 
arch  is  counteracted  by  that  of  another,  but  at  each  end  additional 
abutment  has  to  be  provided.  This,  in  mediœval  work,  is  partially 
afforded  by  extemal  buttresses  (see  Chap.  IV.).  Thèse,  however, 
could  seldom  be  made  of  sufficient  projection,  and  hence  the 
custom  arose  of  building  inside  a  church,  at  the  ends  of  an  arcade, 
a  pièce  of  wall  known  as  the  ''  respond."  The  respond,  unlike  the 
columns  or  piers,  is  generally  the  full  width  of  the, wall  above,  and 
différa  from  them  in  section.  In  parish  churches  it  is  often 
merely  champhered  in  one  or  more  planes,  according  to  the 
number  of  orders  in  the  arch  above. 

Gonti-  Piiority  for  English  workers  is  not  claimed  in  the  above  brief 

account  of  pier  development,  especially  for  the  forms  employed 
before  1200.  The  clustered  pier  found  its  way  into  England 
from  Normandy,  where  it  occurs,  fuUy  developed,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Etienne,  Caen,  commenced  1066,  an  earlier  example  than 
any  we  can  boast.  Elsewhere  on  the  continent  there  are  many 
examples  of  it  in  eleventh-century  work.  In  the  nave  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  built  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  the  large  piers  are  clustered,  the  small  ones  cruciform. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fine  Somanesque  work  in  Germany  the 

'  The  Westminster  buildings  possess  one  great  advantage  ;  in  one,  the  plain 
mass  of  Westminster  Hall  aots  as  a  foil  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  choir 
of  the  abbey  church  to  the  chapel  in  the  other. 


nental 
piers 
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piers  are  extiemely  simple,  and  whilst  coltunns  are  gênerai, 
dnstered  piers  are  rare.  In  S.  Michaers,  Hildesheim,  a  church 
of  the  early  eleventh  century,  every  ihird  support  is  a  plain 
rectangnlar  pier,  tbe  intermediate  ones  being  colunîns.  In  S. 
Maria  in  Capitolio,  Cologne,  the  nave  bas  rectangnlar  piers,  witb 
a  nib  at  the  back  of  each  to  snpport  the  aisle  arches,  whilst  in 
the  choir  and  transepts  are  tapering  columns  witb  an  entasis. 
Even  in  tbe  large  Bbenish  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  Speier,  Worms,  Mainz,  the  columns  are  plain  rectangles, 
or  T-shape,  or  cruciform. 

In  France  the  builders  found   it  difBcult  to  abandon  the  Frenoh 
colnmn,  to  which  tradition    had  accustomed   them.     Even   in  P^®"* 
chnrches  otherwise  so  far  advanced  as  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris  (c.  1160), 
and  Laon  Cathedral,  tbey  are  used  in  tbe  main  arcades.    There 
was  not  great  building  activity  in  Central  France  before  the 
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middie  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  in  some  of  the  few  early 
examples,  of  which  S.  Germain  des  Près,  Paris,  is  one,  there  are 
cruciform  piers,  of  the  type  common  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
consisting  of  a  square  with  an  attached  column  on  each  side  (A). 
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This  developed  into  the  most  characteristic  of  ail  French  forms, 
which  was  employed  ail  through  the  thirteenth  œntuiy,  and 
somedmes  later.  In  it  a  oolumn  is  surrounded  by  four  attached 
shafts^  which  are  sometimes  semicircular,  but  generally  three- 
quarter  round  (B).  Of  this  character  are  the  piers  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Beims,  Amiens,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  etc.  In  Chartres 
Gathedral  some  of  the  piers  are  octagonal,  whilst  others  are 
circular.  The  former  are  surrounded  by  four  attached  three- 
quarter  round  shafbs,  and  the  latter,  by  four  attached  octagonal 
shafts;  an  excellent  instance  of  the  good  effect  which  can  be 
produced  by  counter-changing  (G  and  D).  The  French,  outside 
Normandy,  did  not  take  kindly  to  detached  shafts  ;  partly  beoause 
they  had  no  material  so  suitable  as  Purbeck  marble,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  regarded  them  as  not  altogether  sound 
structurally.  Still  they  used  them  occasionally,  in  some  of  the  aisle 
columns  of  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  and  in  Laon  Gathedral  for  instance, 
whilst  in  Normandy,  at  Bouen,  Bayeux,  Coutances,  etc.,  they  are 
more  plentifuL  In  the  nave  of  the  fine  abbey  church  at  Yézelay, 
Burgimdy  (c.  1126),  the  piers  are  a  modification  of  the  S.  Germain 
des  Près  type,  which  brings  them  one  step  nearer  to  the  clustered 
pier  of  Normandy  and  England  (E).  Other  piers  in  Burgundy, 
and  in  the  South  of  France  generally,  hâve  a  spécial  character 
of  their  own,  owing  to  Glassic  traditions.  Instead  of  attached 
shafts,  they  hâve  fluted  pilasters,  as  in  the  nave  of  Autun 
Gathedral  (c.  1132)  (F).  In  Auvergne  are  many  interesting  early 
piers  which  are  somewhat  différent  from  those  generally  met 
with  elsewhere.  In  the  nave  of  Le  Puy  Gathedral,  and  in  the 
Ghuich  of  Polignac,  close  by,  are  cruciform  piers  with  four  de- 
tached shafts  in  the  corners,  which  stand  clear  of  the  arms  of 
the  cross  (6).  Still  more  effective  and  unusual  are  the  piers 
at  the  Crossing  in  the  former  church.  In  thèse  a  detached 
shaft  is  recessed  on  each  western  side  with  particularly  happy 
résulta 

In  Sens  Gathedral  (c.  1150)  large  clustered  piers  altemate 
with  pairs  of  columns,  one  column  being  placed  behind  the 
other.  This  doubling  of  columns  was  a  common  device  at  the 
east  end  of  French  cathedrals  with  chevets,  especially  in  Nor- 
mandy,  where  it  was  important  that  the  supports  should  be 
narrow  and  yet  of  sufficient  depth  to  carry  the  wall  above.  In 
Bayeux  and  Goutances  Gathedrals,  double  columns,  which,  how- 
ever,  are  attached  to  one  another  at  the  back,  are  employed  in 
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thîs  position,  with  small  detached  shafts  paxtdally  recessed  between 
thom  (E)} 

There  is  not  mnch  différence  between  ihirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centory  Fiench  piers,  except  that  the  latter  are  somewhat  thinner 
and  bave  often  a  greater  nnmber  of  attached  shafts,  as  in  the 
naves  of  Bourges  Cathedral,  S.  Ouen,  Bouen,  Tours  Cathedral,  etc. 
In  fifteenth-century  work  the  supports,  when  not  cylindrical 
colunins  or  octagonal  piers,  bave  a  number  of  filletted  and  moulded 
shafts  worked  on  their  face,  as  in  S.  Maclou,  Bouen  ( J),  which  in 
most  cases  are  continued  round  the  arches  without  the  intervention 
of  capitals,  as  in  S.  Yulfran,  Abbeville  (c.  1490). 

In  continental  churches  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Canopied 
centuries,  figures  are  freqnently  placed  against  piers  on  the  nave  ^^^  ^^ 
aide.  They  stand  on  corbels,  with  canopies  over  them,  about 
halfway  between  the  floor  and  the  springing  of  the  arches  of  the 
arcade  (see  Fig.  84).  Many  of  the  corbels  and  canopies  are 
delightful  in  design  in  themselves,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  and  the  figures  are  désirable  additions.  Their  richness 
catohes  the  eye  unduly.  In  most  churches  the  original  figures 
bave  long  since  disappeared,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  idea.  When  figures  bave  been 
added  in  Classic  times,  as  in  some  of  the  Belgian  churches,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  produced  is  a  bad  one  ;  but  that 
may  be  entirely  the  fault  of  the  figures.  S.  Ouen,  Bouen, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  churches  in  which  thèse  canopied  pseudo- 
niches appear,  and  it  is  also  one  in  which  they  are  managed  more 
effeotively  perhaps  than  in  any  other  example. 

An  important  point  in  mediœval  building  is  the  relative  thick-  Belative 
ness  of  arch  and  wall  above  to  the  supporting  column  or  pier  ^^*^  °^ 
below.    This  dépends,  to  some  extent,  on  whether  naves  and  waU. 
aisles  are  vaulted;  but  not  entirely.     In  an  unvaulted  church 
the  rule  is  that  the  wàll  is  wider  than  the  support  below,  and 
the  two  are  brought  into  harmony  by  the  capital,  as  described 
later.    There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  not  many.    In 
vaulted  churches  there  is  by  no  means  such  uniformity  ;  and  French 
methods  are  veiy  différent  from  English.  In  the  majority  of  English 
examples,  the  plan  is  the  same  in  vaulted  as   in    unvaulted 
churches.    In  Salisbury  Cathedral,  for  instance,  the  waU  is  wider 
than   the    central  column    and  detached  shafts  combined  (see 

1  The  oolmniis  of  the  oheTet  of  Oanterbory  Oatheând  are  double,  owing  to 
Willwm  of  Sens,  who  was  reeponsible  for  the  design. 
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Fig.  17y  A),  and  a  similar  arrangement  was  foUowed  in  those  later 
examples,  such  as  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  which  the  piers  consist  of  a 
cluBter  of  attached  shafts.  In  ail  typical  large  vaulted  French 
churches,  the  opposite  is  foond;  the  support,  whether  simple 
column,  as  in  N.  D.,  Paris,  or  column  with  attached  shafts,  as  in 
Chartres  Cathedral,  is  considerably  wider  than  the  arch  and  wall 
aboyé.  In  Westminster  Abbey  thers  is  an  approach  to  a  mixture 
of  French  and  English  methods  (see  Fig.  17,  B).  The  supports  are 
the  same  design  as  at  Salisbury  ;  but  the  waU  above  is  only  slightly 
thicker  than  the  central  column  alone,  the  detached  shafts  pro- 
jecting  in  front  of  it.  In  SaUsbury  Cathedra!  the  transverse 
arches  of  the  aisle  vault  hâve  a  small  bearing  on  top  of  the 
capital,  whilst  the  diagonal  ribs  die  against  the  wall.  In  Beims 
and  Chartres  Cathedrals,  the  corresponding  arches  and  ribs  spring 
&om  the  attached  shaft  which  forms  part  of  each  pier,  and  from  a 
portion  of  the  pier  itself  (see  Fig.  19,  Beims).  At  Salisbury  the 
vaulting  shafts  on  the  nave  side  start  high  above  the  column.  At 
Chartres  and  Beims  the  shafts  start  from  the  capital  of  the  column, 
and  are  supported  partly  on  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  column, 
and  partly  on  one  of  its  attached  shafts.  The  thinning  of  the  wall  in 
French  churches  bas  no  bad  effects  in  early  work — in  fact,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it — but  in  later  examples  it  gives  tbat  wirey  look 
which  is  so  unsatisf  actory  in  S.  Ouen,  Bouen,  Auxerre  Cathedral,  etc. 
There  is  plenty  of  strength  in  the  piers,  beoause  in  thèse  churches 
the  vaulting  shafts  run  down  to  the  floor  ;  and  the  walls  are  strong 
enough  because  they  are  buttressed,  so  to  speak,  by  thèse  shafts, 
but  the  arches,  in  nearly  ail  instances,  look  deplorably  thin. 
Oapitalfl.  In  plain  rectangular  piers,  oapitals  may  be  dispensed  with,  as 

the  pier  is  generally  the  same  width  as  the  arch  and  wall  above  ; 
and  although  a  moiûding  is  advisable  to  mark  the  springing  line, 
this  is  purely  an  omament.  In  the  pre-Norman  Church  of 
S.  Martin,  at  S.  Albans,  and  in  many  early  examples  abroad,  a 
simple  abacus  is  ail  that  parts  pier  and  arch.  In  a  few  fourteenth- 
century  churches,  and  in  many  of  the  following  century,  capitals 
are  omitted  entirely,  because  the  plan  of  the  pier  agrées  approxi- 
mately,  often  exactly,  with  the  section  of  the  arch  above.  But  a 
column  supporting  the  portion  of  a  wall  at  the  springing  of  an 
arch,  which  is  wider  in  ail  directions  than  the  column,  must  hâve 
a  spreading  capital.^ 

^  In  the  navefi  of  GloaooBter  Oathedzal  and  TewkeBbory  Abbey  Church,  the 
oolnnms  are  so  hnge  that  little  moie  than  an  abaciu  sofflces.    In  some  semi-Gothio, 
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In  many  of  the  Byzantine  churches  of  the  sizth  century,  and  Dosserets. 
in  8ome  of  the  early  Baailican  ones  in  whioh  antique  columns  and 
capitals  were  laigely  re-uaed,  the  diffioulty  of  starting  an  arch  from 
the  top  of  a  column  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  "  dosseiet/'  or 
shaped  block,  between  the  arch  and  the  capital  proper  (aee  Vol.  I., 
Fig.  107,  p.  171).  The  dosseret  of  this  form  is  confined  almoat 
entirely  to  Byzantine  churches,  and  to  early  churches  in  Italy  in 
which  Byzantine  workmen  were  employed,  or  in  whioh  the  local 
masons  copied  Eastern  methods.  There  is,  however,  a  pseudo- 
dosseret»  or  upper  abacus,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century  and  early 
part  of  the  twelfth,  was  largely  used,  not  only  in  Italy,  as  in  Pisa 
and  Torcello  Gathedrals,  etc.  (see  Vol.  I.,  Fig.  126,  p.  192),  but  also 
in  the  South  of  France,  especially  in  the  Bomaneeque  churches  of 
Burgundy  and  Auvergne.  This  upper  abacus,  a  square-sided 
moulded  slab,  occurs  most  frequently  above  pseudo-Corinthian 
capitals.  Thèse  hâve  their  own  abaci,  which,  however,  following 
the  classic  original,  are  curved  in  plan,  and  are  not  therefore  the 
most  suitable  shape  for  an  arch  to  spring  from. 

In  more  northem  Bomanesque  work  the  dosseret  is  discarded  Boman- 
entirely,  and  the  arch  starts  direct  from  the  top  of  the  capital,  as  ^^^^g 
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it  always  should  do.  The  architects  of  S.  Sophia,  Gonstantinople, 
in  the  sixth  century,  had  the  good  taste  to  recognize  this,  and 
to  dispense  with  the  unnecessary  dosseret  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  church.  The  capital  they  designed  became  the 
model  for  one  half  of  the  Bomanesque  capitals  of  later  date.     In 

semî-BenaLHHknce  ohmohes,  Buoh  as  S.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris,  there  are  no 
capitalB  at  aU,  and  the  monldings  of  the  arohee  die  into  the  ronnd  of  the  oolumne 
below — ^which  are  the  aame  width  as  the  waU  oyer— 4Mi  beet  they  can. 
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it  tbe  portion  below  the  abacns  ïb  convez,  like  the  echinuB 

moulding  of  tbe  Greek  Donc  order.    Other  Romanesque  capitale 

derïved  their  forms  from  ancient  lonio  and  Coiinthian  capitals, 

and,  apait  from  différences  in  treatment,  aie  easily  distinguiabable 

from  those  of  the  first-mentioned  type  by  tbeir  concave  oatline. 

The  wpl-         A  capital  above  a  colnmn  retdly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

oorbel.        corbel,  or  ratber  a  séries  of  corbels  branching  out  on  ail  aides.     A 

square  block  of  stone  or  marble  is  taken,  the  upper  part  moulded 

to  fonn  an  abacns,  and  the  corners  of  the  lower  part  roundad  ofT  so 

that  it  sball  "  ait  "  satisfactorily  on  the  column  belov.    Wben  the 

capital  is  of  any  aize,  tbe  abacus  is  worked  on  a  separate  stone. 

The  resuit,  in  both  cases,   is  a  capital  of  convex  outline.      If 

the  concave  form  is  required,  rather  more  stone  bas  to  be  eut 

avay  in  the  lower  part,  bat  tbe  method  foUowed  is  tbe  same  in 

botb  instances. 

ConTsx  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  convex  form  proolaîms  better 

"'^     *'     than  the  concave  tbe  functiona  of  a  capital  ;  namely,  to  support  the 
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aroh  and  transmit  its  thruata  to  tbe  column  below.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  tbe  favoorite  witb  Eomanesque 
builders,  whoae  chief  aim  was  to  fiod  the  moat  snitable  form  for 
every  part,  and  then  to  make  it.  The  convex  capital  appertains 
to  ail  countriea,  but  each  bas  several  varieties.  In  Nonnandy, 
England,  asd  Gennany  it  is  generally  somewbat  clumsy  in  form — 
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the  terni  often  applied  to  it  being  the  **  cushion  "  capital  ;  but  in 
Italy  and  Southern  France  there  are  many  charming  examples  of 
it  of  greater  delicacy.  A  modification  of  the  English  variety 
consista  of  a  number  of  cone-like  forms  divided  &om  one  another 
by  sharp  little  ridges.  This  reoalls  strongly  the  egg-and-dart 
omament  of  Classic  work  from  which  it  was  ^probably  derived. 
Clonnecting  links  between  the  two  occm*  frequently  in  Italian 
carvings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in  which  deliberate 
attempts  hâve  been  made  to  copy  this  beat  known  of  Classic 
omaments. 

Most  of  the  capitals  with  a  concave  curve  below  the  abacus  Oonoava 
are  more  or  less  correct  imitations  of  the  Boman  Gorinthian.  The  ^^ 
measure  of  correctness  dépends  on  the  strength  of  Classic  traditions 
in  the  locality.  Thus,  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  the  Boman- 
esque  capitals  are  distinguishable  only  &om  antique  ones  by  a 
certain  coarseness  of  workmanship;  whereas,  farther  north,  the 
différences  are  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  trace  any 
resemblance.  In  work  in  Central  France,  even  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  capitals  are  modified  Corinthian,  but  other 
leaves  are  carved  instead  of  the  acanthus,  and  the  form  and 
mouldings  of  the  abacus  are  very  différent  from  those  in  Boman 
examples.^ 

Each  shaft  of  a  clustered  pier  requires  its  own  capital.  Thèse  Suboidi- 
capitalB  are  sometimes  quite  detached  fix,m  one  another;  at  other  ^^ 
times  they  are  joined  together.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  one 
capital  composed  of  several  members,  which  correspond  with  the 
divisions  in  the  pier  below  and  in  the  arch  above,  and  the 
principle  of  subordination  is  preserved  throughout.  When 
columns  and  not  piers  support  arches  of  more  than  one  order, 
harmonious  relation  throughout  is  more  difficult.  At  Tewkesbury 
and  Gloucester  none  can  be  said  to  exist.  In  the  choir  columns  of 
Peterboro'  Cathedral  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fuUy  (see  Fig.  16).  The  design,  however,  illustrâtes  the  difficulties, 
and  shows  how  wise  the  mediseval  men  were  in  employing,  as  a 
rule,  the  clustered  pier  with  the  subordinated  arch. 

The  plan  of  the  abacus,  or  upper  member  of  a  capital,  changed  Plan  oi 
considerably  during  mediœval  times,  and  nowhere  were  the  changes  *^^^* 
so  numerous  or  are  so  clearly  defined  as  in  England.    The  abacus 
of  a  Bomanesque  capital  in  ail  countries  is  square  in  plan,  because 

*  For  further  partioolars  of  oarved  oapitals,  boih  Bomanesque  and  Gothio,  see 
"  Carving,"  pp.  12T-31. 
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tlLe  orders  of  tbe  arch  above  are  rectangular.     In  most  contÏDental 
work  the  eqnare  abaoos  cootinued  gênerai  for  many  years  after 
Gothic  arcbitectore  was  fully  developed,  the  ooly  change  being 
that  the  cornera  were  sometimes  ohamphered  off.     In  the  typical 
Fresoh  coinmn  sunounded  by  four  attached  shafts,  the  capitfd,  in 
most  caaes,  is  considerably  deeper  round  the  column  than  round 
the  shafts,  as  in  the  choir  of  Tours  Cathedral.     In  England,  when 
the  mouldinga  of  arches  chaoged  their  charactei  towarda  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  oentury,  and  became  a  séries  of  bold  rounds  and 
deep  hoUowB  contaîned  vithin  a  segment  of  a  cirole,  the  abaens 
and  the  mouldings  below  it 
changed  also,  and  the  whole 
became    clrcular    in     fcnrm. 
Capîtols  ciroular  in  plan  axe 
not  uncommoD  în  Northern 
France,  especially    in    Nor- 
mandy,  but  they  are  not  so 
cbaracteristic    a    feature    of 
Frencb  Gothic  as  they  are 
of  thirteenth-centuiy  Engliah. 
It  is  a  question  if  the  change 
was    really    au    advantage. 
ColumnB     sud    arches     are 
brought  Qo  doubt  into  more 
absolute  harmony;    the  dif- 
férent parts  of  a  churoh  blend 
t<^ther    more    thoroughty  ; 
bat    ît  is  doubtful    if  this 
oompletenese    and    harmony 
P^^^  jg  are   BufBcient   compensation 

for  the  1m8  of  the  greater 
boidness  and  virilîty  of  earlier  vork.  In  English  thiiteenth- 
century  architecture  there  are  no  aharp  angles  aoywhere  ineîde 
a  church,  and  no  strong  contraste.  Coinmn,  shaft,  arch  mould- 
ings, and  capital,  ail  are  rounded,  and  the  capital  no  longer  breaks 
the  vertical  Unes  of  pier  and  gioining  shaft  as  it  did  befoie. 
Moreover,  the  lower  part  of  tbe  capital  loses  its  convez  ontUne 
and  beoomes  concave  in  ail  cases;  îts  apparent  strength  and 
value  of  a  support  being  thus  considerably  impaired. 
CaplWs,  From  1160  onwards,  tbe  concave,  or  "  bell  "-shaped  capital 

îfioa         remained  the  characterîstio  form  eveiywhere  except  in  Italy  and 
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Spain.^  In  France  the  builders  wisely  retained  the  proportions 
of  the  earlier  capitals— with  slight  réduction— until  the  fifteenth 
centiuy.  Between  early  thirteenth  and  late  fourteenth-century 
French  capitals  there  is  no  great  différence.  The  abacus  in  the 
latter  is  sometimes  octagonal  in  plan,  and  the  mooldings  theieof 
slightly  différent  from  earlier  ones  ;  the  carving  round  the  bell 
is  Btiffer  and  less  bold,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  change.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progression — if  progression  it 
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can  be  called,  because  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  changes  made 
were  improvements — was  continuous.  About  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  top  member  became  octagonal,  the  lower 
members  and  bell  remaining  circular.  A  hundred  years  later 
ail  parts,  even  the  bell  itself,  were  made  octagonal;  the  slight 
angularity  which  resulted  being  more  in  keeping  with  the  shaip 
anises  of  the  arch  mouldings.     As  time  went  on,  capitals  became 

^  Thèse  two  cotmtries  never  tboronghlj  ftwiinUated  Gk>thio  methodB,  and  never 
entirely  threw  oTer  Olassio  ones,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  deyelopments  elsewhere 
affected  them  but  little. 
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amaller  and  smaller,  until,  in  the  fifteentb  century,  tliej  lost  ail 
importance,  and  were  often  omitted  altogetlier. 

Basea  to  colomne  and  shafts  followed  in  ail  respects  the  Bame 
evolntioD  as  capîtals.  Bomanesque  baaea  are  either  copied  exactly 
from  classic  ones,  or  else  a»  modified  versions  of  them.  The 
npper  moolded  members  are  circolar  in  plan  and  they  rest  on  a 
sqiiare  die,  the  two  parts  of  the  base  being  often  oonnected  at  the 
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corners  by  carving.  Thèse  bits  of  carving,  known  technicallj  as 
"  spurs,"  are  more  gênerai  in  French  work  than  in  English.  They 
are  a  sound,  practical  addition,  as  well  as  being  a  beautifal  one, 
as  thej  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  two  parts  of  the  base  are 
worked  out  of  the  same  pièce  of  stone.  When  the  top  members 
of  the  capital  became  octagonfd  in  plan,  the  lower  members  of  the 
base  followed  suit  ;  and  vhen  the  octagonal  plan  throughont  became 
général  for  capitals,  the  whole  of  the  base  was  made  octagonal  also. 

Fig.  25  is  one  bay  of  Much  Wenlock  Abbey  Church  (a  1180), 
ia  which  the  three  orders  of  the  arch  agrée  with  the  ahaftinga  of 
the  pier  below.  The  drawiug  showa  the  relative  positions  of  arch 
and  pier  mouldings,  the  projections  of  capital  and  base,  and  the 
corbel-like  character  of  the  capital. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  development  in  design  in  door- 
vays  and  other  mioor  ai-ched  openings,  beoause  this  followed  on 
similar  Unes  to  that  described  above  for  main  arches  and  piers. 
Arches  of  doorways  are  semicircular  or  pointed,  sharp  or  âat; 
shafts  are  attached  or  detached;  mouldli^  are  large  or  small, 
Damerons  or  few,  according  to  the  period.  The  capîtals  and 
bases  of  shafts  ia  the  jambs  of  openings  are  reproductions  in 
miniatnre  of  the  larger  capîtals  and  bases  of  the  interior.  The 
same  development  proceeded  simultaneonBly  throaghont,  and  this 
can  be  traced  aa  eaaily  in  the  smallest  fitting  as  in  the  most 
important  structural  feature  (Fig.  26). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUTSIDE    OF    CHURCHES,    WALLS,   BUTTRESSES, 

PLINTHS,  ETC. 

Stoke  was  the  favourite  material  of  the  mediseval  builders,  WaU 
although  marble,  brick,  and,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  flint  were 
ail  osed  for  walling.  In  Northern  Italj  a  very  fine  efiTect  is  often 
produced  by  courses  of  marble,  alternating  with  four  or  five 
courses  of  brick  which  together  are  about  equal  in  height  to  one 
conrse  of  marble.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy  walls  are  often 
faced  entirely  with  marble,  which  in  some  cases  is  merely  an 
applied  veneer,  but  in  others  is  structural.  In  Southern  France 
there  are  many  fine  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  later  centuries 
built  entirely  of  brick;  and  brick  was  the  material  generally 
employed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  in  Northern  Germany, 
HoUand,  and  Belgium,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone.  In  England, 
the  art  of  brick-making,  which  had  flourished  during  the  Boman 
occupation,  had  died  out,  and  was  not  reintroduced  until  the  four- 
teenth  century.  Most  of  our  brick  churches  are  a  century  or  two 
later,  and  they  are  chiefly  in  the  Eastem  Counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex,  where  a  close  intercourse  with  the  Low  Gountries  was 
maintained.^  Churches  with  waUs  built  and  faced  with  flint,  are 
most  common  in  Sussex;  two  excellent  examples  being  at  Old 
and  New  Shoreham.  Elint  was  aLso  largely  used  in  Norfolk  cmd 
Suffolk,  sometimes  in  its  natural  rounded  form,  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  split  smooth,  and  squared.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  generally  firamed  in  by  stone,  and  is  merely  a 
panel,  as  in  the  Ghapel  of  Houghton  le  Dale,  Norfolk. 

In  ihe  eleventh  century  the  craft  of  the  mason  was  more  Stone 

wtt.11a 

advanced  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Italy  naturally  came 
first,  as  it  had  behind  it  centuries  of  building  tradition.  England 
was  perhaps  the  oountry  most  behindhand  of  any,  although  in 

*  The  tower  and  other  eleventh-oentnry  parts  of  S.  Albans  Gathedral  are  bnilt 
ohiefly  of  old  Boman  briok  taken  from  the  roins  of  Yerolam  olose  by. 
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some  of  the  pre-Norman  work  there  is  a  finished  exécution  and  a 
delicacy  of  détail  which  were  not  equalled  for  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  Norman  Conqueet.  In  the  little  Odda's  Chapel,  near 
Deerhnrst  Chnrch,  Gloucestershire,  bnilt  in  1056,  the  few  mould- 
ings  that  remain  hâve  much  more  refinement  than  any  work 
immediately  foUowing  can  show. 

Many  of  the  atone  walls  in  England  of  the  second  half  of  the  Waiiing 
eleventh  centnry  were  bnilt  of  rubble  entîrely;  the  quoins,  i^nd. 
buttresses,  and  jambs  and  Arches  of  doors  and  Windows  alone 
being  of  ashlar.  To  this  their  excessive  thickness  is  due.  The 
outside  and  inside  faces  were  plastered  and  generally  painted. 
Bestorers  hâve  swept  away  the  plaster  from  the  outside — and 
curiously  enough,  often  from  the  inside  as  well,  leaving  rough, 
uncoursed  stonework  that  was  never  intended  to  show — and  it  is 
now  di£&cult  to  find  an  English  church  stuccoed  as  it  was  when  it 
was  first  built.^  Although  the  contrast  between  a  stuccoed  wall 
and  its  stone  dressings  is  very  effective,  an  objection  to  the  outer 
skin  is  that,  although  a  preservative  at  first,  it  soon  decays  ;  and 
when  that  happons,  the  resuit  is  patchy  restorations  or  damp 
waUs.  This  led  to  the  graduai  disuse  of  random  rubble,  which 
required  outside  oementing,  and  the  substitution  of  rubble  in 
regular  courses  for  buildings  in  which  ashlar  facing  throughout 
was  not  obtainable,  or  would  bave  been  too  expensive. 

Many  large  churches,  however,  were  faoed  with  ashlar,  both  Ashiu 
inside  and  ont,  the  core  alone  being  of  rubble,  but  the  workman-  ^«»li^- 
ship  was  rough,  and  the  mortar  joints  wide,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  old  writer,  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury, 
describing  the  work  executed  between  1115  and  1139,  says,  ''  the 
courses  of  stone  being  so  correctiy  laid,  that  the  joint  deceives  the 
eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine  that  the  whole  wall  is  composed  of  a 
single  block."  ^  A  great  improvement  was  evidently  taking  place 
in  the  mason's  craft,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  walls,  like 
the  piers,  gradually  diminished  in  thickness,  until,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Umit  was  reached.  But  although  the  walls  of  the 
latter  period  are  thin,  their  strength  is  as  great  as  or  greater  than 
that  of  the  thicker,  earlier  work»  because  they  are  practically  of 
ashlar  throughout,  the  stones  being  worked  true  and  square,  and 

>  The  ohnroh  at  Gelalû,  in  Sioily,  however,  bnilt  (o.  115X))  by  Nonnans  (see 
FSg.  180),  has  stiU  its  etncco  outside,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  what  our 
ohnzches  were  like. 

'  Parker's  "  Glossary  of  Architecture  "  (toI.  i.  p.  182). 
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properly  bonded  with  one  anotJier.     Moreover,  additional  strength 
is  given  to  them  by  buttresses  of  considérable  projection. 

There  is  a  marked  différence  between  the  Northern  method  of 
buttressing  and  the  Soathem.  The  Italians  never  took  kindly  to 
the  buttress  as  an  architectural  feature.  They  frequently  dis- 
pensed  with  it  altogether  -when  their  churches  were  not  vaulted, 
and  even  when  obliged  to  use  it  by  structural  necessities,  they 
foUowed,  as  often  as  not,  the  old  Boman  device,  and  placed  it 
inside.  In  Southern  France  the  féëling  regarding  buttresses  was 
the  same.  It  occasioned  the  aisleless  plan  of  church  with  the 
necessary  abutments  inside,  which  is  there  so  gênerai  (see 
Chap.  XYII.,  p.  286).  The  functions  of  buttresses  are  to  strengthen 
walls  and  oounteract  the  thrusts  of  arches.  So  long  as  they  do  thèse 
satisfactorily  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  mère  stability  is  con- 
cemed,  whether  they  are  placed  outside  or  inside  a  building.  But 
the  builders  of  England  and  Northern  France  were  quick  to 
perçoive  the  artistic  advantages  of  the  former  method.  In  the 
first  place^  outside  buttresses  give  scale,  and  also  divide  the  wall 
into  bays  corresponding  with  the  divisions  of  the  interior. 
Secondly,  they  form  strong  vertical  lines,  leading  the  eye  up- 
wards,  and  thus  help  to  convey  that  impression  of  height  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  church-builders  of  the  North. 
Lastly,  they  give  the  mason  his  opportunity.  No  part  of  a 
church,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  received  more  care  and 
thought  than  thèse  strengthening  props,  and  none  can  be  instanced 
as  more  thoroughly  characteristic  of  medisBval  art. 

There  is  little  difforence  between  buttresses  of  contemporaiy 
date  in  the  différent  countries  which  favoured  them,  and  their 
development  proceeded  on  much  the  same  lines  in  ail.  Whatever 
the  walling  might  be,  rubble  or  squared  stone,  they  were  always 
faced  with,  or  built  entirely  of,  ashlar.  The  typical  Romanesque 
buttress  is  of  great  width,  and  has  very  slight  projection.  It  runs, 
as  a  rule,  from  plinth  to  parapet  without  a  break,  and  stops 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  latter.  It  is  often  absolutely  plain, 
although  sometimes  an  attached  shaft  is  worked  on  each  angle. 
When  there  is  no  parapet,  the  buttress  finishes  on  top  with  a 
plain  slope  or  set-off  (Fig.  29). 

With  the  gênerai  adoption  of  vaulting  for  naves  as  well  as 
aisles,  eoinoiding  as  it  did  with  the  thinning  of  walls  and  piers, 
came  the  necessity  for  stronger  and  more  pronounced  buttresses. 
The  change  from  the  wide,  shallow,  Bomanesque  buttress  to  the 
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narrow  but  deeply  projecting  buttresB  of  later  work  is  a  great 
one.  The  statical  fault  of  the  early  form  was  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  projection  at  the  base.  This  fault  the  later  men 
remedied.  The  thrust  ezercised  by  an  arch  is  represented  by  a 
line  known  as  ''  the  curve  of  pressures,"  which  varies  according  to 
the  shape  and  span  of  the  arch,  to  the  weight  above  its  haunches, 
which  neutralizes,  to  some  extent,  its  thrust,  and  to  other  minor 
caase&  The  wall  against  which  it  is  thrown  may  be  heavy 
enough  to  counterbalance  it  (as  A,  Fig.  28),  in  which  case  but- 
tresses  are  mère  ornaments  ;  on  the  other  hand,  additional  abutment 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  latter  case  it  could  be  provided  by  a 
buttress  of  a  single  slope  (B) — such  as  are  often  built  now  when 
appearances  are  of  no  account  or  expense  is  a  considération — pro- 
vided it  covers  entirely  the  line  of  thrust.    The  mediseval  builders 


Fig.  28. 

fully  understood  this,  and  to  some  extent  acted  upon  it.  They 
àllowed  for  ample  projection  at  the  base,  and  then  raised  their 
buttress  in  stages,  recessing  each  stage  as  it  rose  (G).  This  meant 
a  little  extra  mateiial,  a  little  extra  labour,  especially  when  the 
buttress  was  carried  above  the  haunch  of  the  arch,  as  shown  by 
dotted  Unes  (C).  But  the  material  was  not  altogether  wasted,  as 
the  additional  weight  at  the  top  ohanged  somewhat  the  direction 
of  the  thrust,  and  therefore  permitted  of  less  projection  at  the 
base  (D).  Another  advantage  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  is  strengthened,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  buttress  is 
kept  low.^ 

'  In  some  places,  especially  in  the  southem  half  of  France,  many  buttresses 
bave  the  same  projection,  and  that  a  considérable  one,  from  bottom  to  top,  as  i 
the  chorch  of  Villefranche-de-Rouergne.    The  effect  is  excellent. 


HO 
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When  a  buttress  is  in  différent  stages^  thèse  are  separated  from  stages  of 
one  another  either  by  sloping  weatherings,  or  set-offs,  or  else  by  *  ^  '*"' 
steep-pitohed  gables  which  die  against  the  face  of  the  stage  above. 
There  is  no  raie  to  regnlate  the  slope  of  the  set-off.  This  differs 
considerably  in  différent  examples.  It  might  bave  been  thought 
that  the  top  slopes  would  be  steeper  than  the  lower  ones,  because, 
being  more  above  the  eye,  they  would  become  more  foreshortened. 
They  are  made  so  occasionaLlly,  bat  by  no  means  universally. 
In  some  buttresses  the  top  slopes  are  the  flattest.  At  the  top  the 
buttress  finishes  much  the  same  way  as  each  stage  finishes. 
When  it  is  orowned  by  a  gable,  this  may  be  below  the  parapet,  or 
level  with  the  top  of  it,  or  be  carried  considerably  above  it.  The 
davantage  of  the  last  arrangement  is  that  a  considérable  mass  of 
masonry  is  poised  above  the  haunches  of  the  arch  and  vault 
(although  not  neoessahly  immediately  over  them),  and  its  weight, 
exercising  a  vertical  pressure,  helps  considerably  to  neutralize  the 
side  thrusts  (see  Fig.  28  and  Fig.  29). 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  pinnades  which  play  so  important  Pinnaoles. 
a  part  in  Grothic  architecture.  They  are  not  merely  omaments  ; 
they  are,  in  some  cases,  absolute  necessities,  and  are  standing  proof 
of  how  the  mediœval  architect  converted  a  structural  requirement 
into  an  omamental  feature.  It  is  true  that  they  are  sometimes 
introduced  in  fifteenth-century  work  when  the  need  for  them  does 
not  exist  (for  instance,  in  churches  with  flat  timber  roofs  which 
exercise  little  or  no  latéral  thrust)  ;  also  that  they  are  frequently 
omitted  in  twelfth-century  buildings.  But  in  the  latter  case  this 
happened  either  before  their  advantages  were  properly  appreciated, 
or  else  when  the  mass  of  the  buttress  was  so  great  as  to  render 
them  unnecessary. 

Thirteenth-century  buttresses  often  hâve  shafts  at  the  angles,  Treat- 
which  are  detaohed  like  the  shafts  round  columns  of  the  same  ^^^^ 
period.  Sometimes  the  corners  are  widely  champhered,  so  much 
so  that  the  front  becomes  semi-octagonal.  In  many  churches  also — 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  one — the  stages  of  the  buttresses  diminish 
in  width  as  well  as  in  projection,  in  which  case  weatherings  occur 
on  ail  sides. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  custom  was  intro-  Comor 
duced  of  making  one  buttress  do  the  work  of  two  at  an  outside  ^'g^g 
corner  (Fig.   29).     This  was  placed  diagonally.     One  buttress 
was  really  sufficient,  as,  although  additional  strength  at  a  corner 
is  always  advisable,  the  only  thrust  worth  considering  likely  to 
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corne  at  this  point  (openings  are  generally  too  far  away  fiom 
corners  for  their  arched  heads  to  need  otber  abutment  than  the 
wall)  would  be  from  the  diagonal  rib  of  a  vault,  and  tbat  is  beat 
counteraoted  by  a  buttress  on  the  Une  of  its  thrust.  Diagonal 
battresses,  how^ver,  never  became  nniversal  ;  and  two  buttresses, 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and  to  each  other,  were  used  as  of  ten 
as  a  single  one  np  to  the  very  last. 
Niôhee.  Niches  for  figures   are  sometimes  worked   on   the   face  of 

buttresses  in  Romanesque  churches,  espedally  in  Southern  France  ; 
but  they  were  comparatively  rare  untîl  the  great  revival  of  figure 
sculpture  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Then  the 
sculpter  demanded  place  for  his  figures;  and,  not  content  with 
the  opportunities  afTorded  him  in  the  jambs  and  heads  of  doorways, 
claimed  the  buttresses  also.  Beautiful  examples  of  niches,  with 
cusped  canopies  over  them  which  afibrd  protection  to  the  figures 
below,  occur  in  the  east  end  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  on  the  west 
front  of  WeUs.  In  Wells  Cathedral  the  niches  are  on  ail  sides  of 
the  buttresses,  and,  with  their  figures,  produce  a  richness  of  eSect 
unsurpassed  elsewhere. 
But-  The  différences  between  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  but- 

1260-  '  tresses  are  slight,  being  merely  in  détail.  About  the  middle  of  the 
1500.  latter  century,  the  custom  became  gênerai  of  covering  both  walls 
and  buttresses  with  panelling.  The  resuit  is  that  a  buttress 
no  longer  stands  out  so  boldly  as  before,  as  its  outline  is  lost 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  gênerai  scheme  of  rich  élaboration. 
Partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  to  this,  its  upper  stages  are  often 
différent  in  plan  from  the  lower  ones.  They  are  octagonal, 
hexi^nal,  or  else  a  square  placed  lozenge-wise  ;  the  différent  faces 
being  crowned  by  canopies,  above  which  rises  a  crocketted  pinnacle 
common  to  alL  In  the  fifbeenth  century,  especially  at  the  angles 
of  towers,  buttresses  are  often  octagonal  in  plan  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  when  ail  their  sides  are  panelled,  as  well  as  the 
wall,  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  non-existent,  so  far  as  appear- 
ance  goes. 
Bafcter.  The  face  of  a  buttress  often  slopes  inwards  a  trifle  (2  inches 

or  80  in  about  10  feet).  This  inward  inclination,  or  ''batter," 
helps  the  set-offs,  and  assists  in  producing  a  pyramidal,  and  there- 
fore  strong,  effect.  This  refinement  was  undoubtedly  praotised 
by  the  Bomanesque  builders  in  Italy,  although  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  were  employed  in  more  northem  countries  until  the  Gothic 
style  was  fairly  developed.    Like  the  entasis  of  Ghreek  columns. 
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it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eje  in  most  cases,  although  in  others 
it  is  more  marked.  It  is  not  confined  to  buttresses,  but  occnrs 
also  in  towers.  In  the  tower  of  Stviton  Harcoort  Ghurch,  Oxford- 
shire,  it  is  so  nnmistakable  as  to  be  almost  disagreeable.  Diminu- 
tion in  width  is  difficult  to  arrange  satisfactorily  in  octagonal 
buttresses  (as  each  set-back  widens  the  walI  space  between  them), 
and  a  batter  is  almost  an  impossibilitj.  The  resuit  is  that  towers 
so  buttressed  often  présent  a  top-heavy  appearance.^ 

Flying  buttresses  made  their  appearance  above  the  aisle  roofs  ^yûig 
which  at  first  concealed  them  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  tresses. 
century,  and  rapidly  became  a  marked  feature  of  the  outside; 
especially  in  France,  where  the  great  height  of  the  large  churches 
necessitated  many  buttresses  one  above  another.^  They  give  an 
appearance  of  yigour  and  active  force  to  a  building  which  nothing 
else  can  afford,  but  when  employed  extravi^ntly,  as  was  fre- 
quently  done  abroad,  they  create  a  feeling  of  unrest  which  is  far 
from  satisfiuîtory. 

In  most  Bomanesque  churches  in  Italy  there  are  not  even  the  Piluter 
wide,  shaUow  buttresses  common  to  England  and  Normandy,  but  ^^^ 
the  walls,  especially  in  Lombardic  work,  are  divided  into  panels 
by  narrow,  vertical  pilaster-strips,  and  by  horizontal  string-coarses. 
niese  hâve  no  structural  value  unless  the  walling  is  of  either 
rubble  or  brick  ;  then  they  act  as  bonding  courses,  and  strei^hen 
it  (see  Fig.  113).  Pilasters  and  string-courses  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Soman  columns  and  entablatures,  the  Connecting  links 
being  easily  traceable  in  late  Soman  buildings,  such  as  the 
théâtre  at  Orange,  France,  and  in  some  early  churches  in  Italy. 

Until  the  fourteenth  century,  arcading  was  the  favourite  way  waU 
of  decorating  the  walls  of  mediœval  churches,  outside  as  well  as  fti^oading. 
inside.  It  was  a  Classic  tradition  which  filtered  through  early 
Christian  work  firom  the  buildings  of  Ancient  Bome  (see  S.  ApoUi- 
nare-in-Classe,  Vol.  I.,  Fig.  117),  and  it  did  not  disappear  until 
large  traceried  Windows  swallowed  up  ail  the  wall  space  and  left 
no  surface  to  deoorate. 

In  gênerai  design  and  in  détail,  arcading  foUowed  the  same 
évolution  as  the  structural  parts  of  buildings;  the  arches  being 
semidrcular,  pointed,  foliated,  or  ogeed,  and  the  shafts  béing 

*  This  deleoi  is  partioolarly  nuurked  in  the  Victoria  iTower  of  the  Honses  of 
Fterliament  when  the  whole  tower  is  visible. 

*  For  their  development  and  funotions,  see  Ghap.  YI.,  on  ribbed  vanlts, 
pp.  95-100. 
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attached  or  detached,  moulded  or  plain,  according  to  the  period 
when  the  chorch  was  built.  Throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  întersecting  arches  are  common  (see  Fig.  4).  In  the 
North  thèse  are  always  semicircolar,  but  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  as  at  Amalfi,  Monreale,  near  Palermo,  etc.,  they  are 
pointed.  Between  1280  and  1350  walls  are  seldom  arcaded,  for 
the  reason  just  given  ;  but  after  the  latter  date  the  désire  for  over- 
elaboration  which  possessed  the  people,  produced  the  flat  panelling, 
already  referred  to,  which  covers  walls,  buttresses,  piers,  and  even 
arches. 

Hori-  Plinths,  string-courses,  oversailing-courses,  and  parapets  form 

^^  the  horizontal  Unes  outside.  The  main  horizontal  line  of  a  church, 
of  course,  is  its  roof  (except  in  fifteenth-century  examples,  when  it 
is  often  hidden  behind  the  top  parapet)  ;  and  the  great,  quiet  mass 
of  the  high-pitohed  roof  in  many  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  church 
exercises  a  steadying  influence  on,  and  forms  an  admirable  back- 
ground  to,  the  silhouettes  of  pinnacle  and  flying  buttrees  below. 
Horizontal  Unes  could  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  mediœval 
work,  but  in  the  main  they  are  kept  subordinate  to  vertical  ones. 
They  are  stronger  in  French  Gothic  than  in  EngUsh,  especiaUy  in 
the  western  fronts  of  the  great  Gathedrals  of  Laon,  Paris,  Beims, 
etc.  (see  Figs.  196  and  197). 

Plinths.  The  mediseval  builders  showed  their  wisdom  in  starting  ail 

but  their  smaUest  buildings  from  a  moulded  plintL  The  Greeks 
felt  the  need  for  something  below  their  columns  and  walls  to 
giye  their  temples  the  effect  of  rising  firom  the  ground,  and  not 
of  sinking  into  it,  and  devised  the  stylobate.  The  Bomans  raised 
their  columns  on  bases  and  pedestids,  and  their  buildings  on  a 
high  podium.  It  was,  however,  left  to  the  mediœval  men  to 
develop  the  moulded  plinth,  which,  in  a  séries  of  stages,  some 
moulded,  some  plain,  affords  a  visible  footing  from  which  the 
wall  can  start. 

String.  String-courses  in  both  Bomanesque  and  Gothic  are  always 

placed  immediately  below  Windows  on  the  outside,  and  often  on 
the  inside  as  well.  In  thèse  positions  their  chief  office  is  to 
separate  the  pierced  portion  of  the  waU  from  the  unpierced  ;  as 
their  smaU  projection  outside  afibrds  but  Uttle  protection  to  the 
waU  below.  Extemally  they  either  stop  against  the  buttresses, 
or  else  break  round  them.  In  Bomanesque  ohurches  the  abacus 
which  marks  the  springing  line  of  the  window  arch  (it  is  often 
the  abacus  of  the  capital  of  the  shaft  in  the  jamb)  and  from  which 
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the  label  of  the  arch  starts,  is  often  continued  horizontally  as 
a  string;  and  in  early  Gk>thic  it  is  the  label  itself  which  is 
retumed  at  the  springing  for  the  same  purpoae.  Later,  when 
Windows  reached  from  bnttress  to  buttress,  no  room  was  lefb  for 
a  string  in  this  position,  and  that  under  the  Windows  is  the 
only  one.* 

In  small  chnrches  roofs  are  often  oarried  down  to  the  eaves.  Parapets, 
and  their  timbers  rest  on  a  projecting  course  which  is  moulded  ^  ' 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  sometinxes  carved.  In 
large  churches  they  generally  stop  behind  parapets.  Considérable 
thonght  was  given  to  the  designing  of  thèse.  The  parapet  projects 
in  nearly  ail  cases  in  front  of  the  wall  below,  and  in  work  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  generally  carried  on  corbels, 
which,  more  often  than  not,  are  carved  as  grotesque  heads.  Thèse 
corbels  frequently  support  small  trefoil  or  pointed  arches  (see 
Fig.  29),  which  form  a  rich  band  under  the  plain  masonry  of  the 
parapet  above.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
corbel  course  and  arches  were  discarded  in  faveur  of  an  ''  over- 
sailing"  course,  which,  besides  being  moulded,  was  frequently 
carved.  The  large  square  âowers  in  fifteenth-century  examples 
are  particularly  striking.  The  parapet  at  first  was  quite  plain, 
and  so  it  continued  until  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Then  panels  were  either  sunk  on  its  face  or  pierced  through  it. 
The  designs  of  thèse  changed  from  time  to  time.  StifT  and 
géométrie  to  begin  with,  the  Unes  later  became  flowing,  as  in 
Malmesbury  Abbey  Church,  and  then  stifiPened  again  towards 
the  fifteenûi  century,  foUowing  much  the  same  development  as 
the  traceried  heads  of  Windows  (see  Chap.  V.,  pp.  60-64).  In 
the  fifteenth-century,  battlementing,  which  had  been  introduoed 
some  time  previously,  became  gênerai,  and  was  either  plain,  or 
panelled,  or  pierced. 

The  reason  for  the  projection  of  the  parapet  was  to  provide 
more  space  behind  for  the  gutter  and  flashings,  and  also  to  act, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  protection  to  the  wall  below.  The  parapet 
certainly  affords  a  more  dignified  finish  than  the  eaves-gutter, 
and  therefore  possesses  œsthetic  advantages  as  well  as  mère 
practical  ones.  But  it  has  its  disadvantages.  Defective  leadwork 
in  gutterings  has  caused  the  timbers  to  rot  in  many  a  roof,  and 
has  let  in  damp  to  many  a  wall. 

I  The  mouldingB  of  strings  are  muoh  the  same  as  labels  over  openings  (see 
Pig.  U). 
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Gur- 
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The  mediœval  builders  employed  long  stone  epouts  for  carry- 

ing  off  the  ram  from  the  gutters, 
and  many  of  thèse  guigoyles  are 
carved  most  grotesquely.  They  are 
effective  as  omaments  ;  but  are  other- 
wise  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they 
discharge  large  volumes  of  water  on 
to  the  ground  at  given  points.  They 
hâve  in  conséquence  been  superseded 
in  modem  churches  by  the  often  un- 
sightly  but  more  practical  rain-water 
pipe.  The  gurgoyles  are  noi  always 
in  stone  ;  some  of  the  most  effective 
are  in  lead.  The  latter  are  rare  on 
churches,  and  are  generally  found  on 
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mediœval,  or  early  Renaissance,  domestic  buildings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WINDOWS. 

Windows  in  Byzantine  and  early  basilican  chnrohes  are,  as  a 
rule,  numerons  and  large  ;  bat  in  Bomanesque  churches,  especially 
in  the  early  ones,  they  are  few  in  number  and  generally  small.^ 
The  change  occnrred  in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
East^m  custom,  until  then  prévalent  there,  of  filling  Windows 
with  pierced  slabs  was  discontinued  (see  p.  181,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  222). 
Thèse  slabs  obstructed  a  considérable  amount  of  light  ;  when  they 
were  done  away  with  one  reason  for  large  openings  disappeared. 
Some  writers  ascribe  the  change  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  who, 
about  that  time,  disoovered  that  a  dim  religions  light  was  necessary 
for  their  dévotions.  Bat  apart  from  this  are  the  practical  con- 
sidérations that  much  light  was  no  longer  needed — as  the  old 
methods  of  decorating  walls  with  mosaics  had  fallen  into  gênerai 
disose,  and  fresco  painting  had  hardly  taken  its  place — and  that 
the  fewer  and  smaller  the  Windows  Ûie  bettet,  since  the  builders 
reqoired  far  stronger  abatments  for  their  vaolts  than  had  been 
imperative  in  the  days  of  timber  roofs.  Soon  it  was  found  that 
thmsts  of  vaults  coald  be  transmitted  by  flying  battresses,  that 
walls  coald  be  redaced  in  bulk,  and  Windows,  in  conseqaence, 
became  larger  than  ever. 

Bomanesque  Windows  are  generally  placed  singly,  bat  in  Windows, 
domesticwork,  in  charch  belfries»  and  in  the  east  ends  of  chnrches  ^^ 
especially,  two  or  more  are  often  grouped  together.  When  in 
groupe  tiie  lights  are  divided  from  one  another  by  either  walling 
or  shafts.  In  the  former  case  they  appear  from  the  outside  as 
though  they  were  separate  Windows,  connected  only  by  a  hood 
moulding,  and  not  always  by  that;    whereas  from  the  inside, 

>  Some  Bonumeflqne  Windows  in  large  churches  are  of  considérable  sise, 
especiaUy  in  England  and  Northern  France,  where  more  light  was  reqoired  than 
in  the  south.  In  many  English  oathedrals  soch  Windows  hâve,  at  a  subséquent 
period,  been  divided  in  two  by  a  central  mullion,  and  traoery  bas  been  inserted 
in  tfaaii  heads,  as  at  Peterboro*  Cathedral. 
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owing  to  tbe  wide  eplaying  of  the  jambe,  they  unité  to  fonn 
ona  window.  The  outer  jambs  are  Bometùnes  plaîn  or  merel; 
cbampbered,  bat  more  ofteu  tbey  are  enriched  by  abafts,  from 
whîcb  spring  arches  ooncentric  witb  tbe  window-bead.  In  walla 
arcaded  on  tbe  ontside,  tbe  practice  was  gênerai  to  pierce  some 
of  tbe  baya  of  tbe  arcading  for  light,  and  this  continued  tbe 
cufitom  Bo  long  as  walla  remained  arcaded, 

The  division  bj  shafts  is  tbe  more  ueual  one  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Sontbem  France.  Tbe  sbafts  are  often  placed 
in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  wall,  in  wbich  case  their  capitala  hâve  oon- 
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eiderable  projection  in  front  and  at  the  back,  but  very  little  at 
tbe  sidea,  like  many  Byzantine  ones  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
date  (aee  Vol,  I.,  Figs.  145  and  149).  In  Englisb  work  before 
1066  the  central  position  for  tbe  abaft  waa  generally  adopted; 
but  after  thst  date  (in  Nortbem  France  as  well  as  in  England) 
tbe  shafts  are  nearer  the  ontaide  face  of  tbe  wall,  so  as  to  leave 
more  room  for  aplayed  jamba  on  tbe  inside. 

In  liomanesque  Windows   tbe  lights  are   seldom  more  tban 
tbrîce  their  width  in  beight,  and  sometimes  are  considerably  less.^ 

>  Id  6.  Mary  Buildms  Abbey  Ohuroli,  the  olerestory  Windows  ftre  kbont  twioe 
thdr  wldtb  bigh,  «Ithougb  the  eut  windova  «re  nina  tlmw. 
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When  the  pointed  arch  eupplanted  the  semicircular,  the  lights 
eloQgated  oonsiderably,  and  to  some  estent  nftiiowed  alaa  '  In 
Kirkstall  Abbey  Chnrch  west  front  (c.  1160),  in  lynemonth  and 
Hexh&m  Frior;'  Churches,  and  elaewheie,  are  early  inatonces  of 


the  tall  proportions  which  afterwards  became  so  characterîstîc  a 
feature  of  English  work.  In  Hexham  Priory  Ctiurch  the  lights 
of  the  transept  are  2-6  feet  wide  by  24-6  feet  high;  in  Brink- 
bom  Friory  Church,  Northumberland,  the  lighta  of  the  west 
window  are  each  1  foot  10  inchea  wide  by  19  feet  high  ;  in  the 
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weet  ead  of  Ronifley  Abbey  Chnrch  they  are  2  feet  wide  and 
aa  much  as  30  feet  high  itam  sill  to  apex.  The  famous  "five 
Bisteis  "  wiadow  in  the  oorth  transept  of  York  Cathedral  bas  tbe 
proportion  of  about  9  to  1.  In  ïVance  much  wider  Ughta  are 
tbe  rule,  and  the  builders  early  onrtailed  tbeir  beigbt  in  order 
to  develop  tbe  tracety  of  window-faeada.  Tbe  tsiW.  Ëoglisb  pro- 
portions are  consequently  aeldom  met  wîtb  ontside  Normandy. 
Tbis  is  ooe  instance  ont  of  many  wbicb  vill  appear  in  sabsectuent 
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pages  of  différences  in  development  on  the  two  sides  of  tbe 
Channel.' 

Tbe  lights  of  tbirteenth-century  lancet  Windows  are  gronped 

■  In  SoisBons  Oathednl  (o.  1310]  ths  Blngls  luioet  Ughta  ot  tbe  tùsIeH  «m  a«oIi 
7  feet  wide,  and  aaoh  baj  of  tbe  clereetory  bits  t.  pair  of  lanoetB,  oui;  t,  littie 
tmiroweE  than  the  ijale  windowB,  with  a  foliated  otrele  pieroed  ttuongh  tbe 
t^mpanum  above.  The  great  wldtb  of  the  lights  tn  earlj  Frenoh  Qothia  and  theii 
oomporative  stumpineee  aie  sspeoially  nmrked  in  the  BtBteljâeaeciated  Ghaich  of 
S.  Frambonrg,  Sanlia  (c.  1177),  ons  of  the  finest  of  the  smallei  examplM  ot  oailj 
Qothia  ia  Fiaooe.  Tbe  ohnroh  i«  aislelen,  abont  30  feet  wlde  b;  180  feet  long, 
esslndTe  of  tbe  ■«idalnnilat  apM,  md  is  vanlted  tluoagboat. 
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in  mach  the  same  waj  as  Itomaiieeqiie  ones,  although  a  greater 
number  tban  before  are  in  many  instances  united  nnder  one  hood 
monldiog,  five  and  even  seven  being  not  unoBii&l.  In  the  jambs 
ontsîde  and  on  the  aplays  inside  are  often  many  detached  shafts, 
and  tbere  is  an  increased  richneBS  in  mouldinge  and  omament. 
Sometimes  the  lights  are  so  cloee  together  that  tiiey  are  separated 
merely  by  wide  mullious  of  ashlar,  as  in  Oakham  Chnrch,  Snrrey 
(c.  1230),  and  literally  fonn  one  window.  Mullions,  however, 
are  more  diatinctire  of  windowa  of  later  date  with  traoeried 
heads. 

As  stated  above,  the  Frenchmen  were  engaged  in  the  develop-  Plftt* 
ment  of  tracery  whilst  we  were  mainly  concenied  with  perfecting  xnDvrs. 
the  proportions  of  the  long  lancet  ligbt.    Most  of  the  early  French 
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tiscery  is  of  the  kind  known  as  "plate,"  whïch  îb  composed  of 
ciidea,  quatrefoils,  and  other  geometrical  figurée,  pierced  throogh 
slabs  of  stone,  which  fill  the  window-heads.  In  Chartres  Cathedrâl, 
N.  D.,  Paria,  and  in  other  large  French  churches  of  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  cantniy,  there  are  many  sach  Windows.  "  Bar  "  tracery,  as 
it  is  aometîmes  called,  in  which  the  design  is  worked  în  différent 
pièces  of  stone  ont  to  the  required  shape  and  often  dowelled 
togeUier,  was  a  somewhat  later  création.  The  latter  does  not  seem 
to  bave  been  employed  in  England  before  1250 — the  date  of  the 
Chapter  Honse  of  Westminster  Abbey — or  at  ail  éventa  not  to 
any  extent  \  bnt  in  France  it  was  gênerai  for  aome  years  before. 
The  Windows  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  finished  1248,  bave 
bar-tracery  heads  thronghont. 
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But  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  tracery  was  introduced 
into  England  from  abroad.  The  germ  of  it  bad  existed  in  tbis 
country  for  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  before  tbe  Frencb  first 
brougbt  it  to  a  logical  conclusion.  In  Bomanesque  work  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  two  ligbts  side  by  side  and  over 
them  a  circular  window  ;  and  when  tbe  pointed  arcb  appeared  tbe 
arrrangement  became  more  and  more  oommon,  and  tbe  ligbts  and 
tbe  circle  were  brougbt  doser  togetber.  Tbe  next  step  was  to 
enclose  tbem  under  one  bood  moulding.  Wben  tbis  is  done, 
especially  wben  botb  ligbts  and  circle  over  are  foliated  or  cusped, 
tbe  resuit  is  a  plate-tracery  window.  An  interesting  attempt  at 
tracery  ocours  in  tbe  nortb  aisle  of  Stone  Cburcb,  Kent  (c.  1240). 
Hère  tbere  are  tbree  Windows  side  by  side.  Outside  tbey  are  ail 
alike,  eacb  consisting  of  two  ligbts  witb  a  quatrefoil  above  enclosed 
by  a  bood  moulding.  Inside  tbe  design  is  tbe  same  in  two,  ezcept 
tbat  in  one  case  tbe  quatrefoil  bas  many  mouldings  round  it, 
wbilst  in  tbe  otber  it  is  merely  cbampbered.  On  tbe  inside  face  of 
tbe  tbird,  or  eastemmost  one,  bowever,  is  an  open  screen,  quite 
detacbed  from  tbe  window  itself,  wbicb  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
sbaft  witb  ricbly  moulded  trefoil  beads  and  quatrefoil  over.  It  is 
partially  plate  traceiy  ;  but  tbe  mouldings  intersect,  and  if  tbe 
spandrils  bad  been  pierced,  tbe  tracery  could  bave  been  formed 
entirely  by  bars  of  stone. 

In  addition  to  tbese  tentative  attempts  at  tracery  in  Windows 
witb  two  or  more  ligbts,  tbe  circular  Windows,  wbicb  ocour  singly 
in  so  many  EngUsb  Bomanesque  cburcbes,  are  often  filled  witb 
sbafts  wbicb  radiate  from  tbe  centre  and  divide  eacb  window  into 
many  ligbts,  tbe  beads  of  wbicb  are  foliated.  Tbey  are  known  as 
wbeel  Windows.  In  Barfreston  and  Patrixboume  Cburcbes,  botb 
in  Kent,  are  fine  early  examples,  and  in  tbe  gables  of  tbe  west 
front  of  Peterboro'  Catbedral  and  in  tbe  south  transept  of  York 
Catbedral  are  otbers,  similar  in  cbaracter,  but  larger  and  later  in 
date. 

One  cbaracteristic  trait  of  early  Frencb  traoeried  Windows, 
wbicb  does  not  ocour  in  Englisb  examples,  is  tbat  tbe  arcbes  of 
tbe  window-beads,  especially  tbose  in  tbe  olerestories,  are  much 
stilted,  or,  in  otber  words,  tbe  tracery  comes  down  far  below  tbeir 
springing  Une.  Tbe  wbole  of  tbe  window-bead  proper  is  filled  by 
a  large  circle,  sometimes  cusped,  at  otber  times  plain,  wbicb  is  tbe 
full  widtb  of  tbe  ligbts  below  (see  Fig.  33,  Beims).  Sucb  Windows, 
generally  of  two  ligbts,  occur  most  frequently  round  eastem  apses, 
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because  the  spaces  avoilsble  for  Windows  there  are  much  uarrower 
thao  in  the  bays  of  the  choir  west  of  the  apae  and  in  the  nave.^ 
With  the  exception  jiist  mentioned,  there  is  little  différence 
between  Bnglish  &nd  Fiénch  tracery  &oin  1260  to  about  1300. 
The  designs  always  consist  of  geometrical  âguree,  cirdes,  quatre- 
foils,  trtfoils,  spherical  triangles,  etc.,  a  tendency  towards  an 
elongation  of  the  figures  being  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the 
tbirteenth  century,  Early  in  the  following  centnry,  however,  in 
England  the  designs  lost  ail  stiffiiess  and  the  traceiy  Unes  became 
flowing.    There  eau  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  crédit  is  âne 


|PAT 


for  tbis  departnre  belougs  to  the  Engliab  masons.  The  l\eneh 
ezamplee  of  curvilinear  tracery,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are,  with 
veiy  few  exceptions,  of  much  later  data  Amongst  the  most 
beautiful  Windows  in  England  of  tbis  type  may  be  mentioned  the 
east  window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  (c  1330-1380),  whicb  still 
retains  a  trace  of  géométrie  formality,  the  west  window  of  York 
Cathedral  (c,  1330),  and  the  Windows  of  Boston  Chnrch,  Lincoln- 
sbire,  CottJDgbam,  Beverley,  Selby,  and  other  large  chorches  in 
Yorksbire. 

'  SUltad  wladow-hoMlB  are  not  oonâned  ta  kpMi  alone.    In  many  FtMich 
obniohei  «11  tha  wludow-ha«di  u«  atilted. 
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isco-  Fifty  years  latar  England  and  the  Continent  defînitely  parled 

Company.  The  Engliah  atraightened  the  bars  ot  their  traoery, 
until  the  entire  beada  of  Windows  became  fiUed  with  a  eeriee  of 
long,  Btraight-sided,  pierced  panels  ;  wbereas  the  Frencb  adopted 
and  carrîed  to  excess  tbe  flowing  linea,  producing  fiame-sbaped 
openings,  bence  the  term  "  flamboyant"  generally  applied  to  Frenoh 
traoeried  windowa  of  tbe  latter  part  of  the  fonrteenth  and  the 
following  centnry.  One  iuatance  of  flamboyant  design  crossii^ 
the  Gbannel  is  in  Brede  Churcb,  near  Hastings,  wbere  not  only 
the  traœrr  bot  the  monldings  as  well  are  curioosly  Frencb. 

The  transition  from  flowing  Unes  to  straîgbt  seems  to  bave  come 
Buddenly  in  England,  and  it  coïncides  witb  the  devastating  Black 
Death  of  1348-1350.    Other  changes  in  design,  from  lancet  lights 


to  traceried  Windows,  from  geometrical  forms  to  cnrrilinear,  came 
gradually.  Theie  aie  many  ezamples  whioh  are  neitber  one  thing 
nor  exacUy  anotber  ;  but  there  are  few  Windows  in  England 
combining  both  flowing  and  vertical  Unes.  The  west  Windows  of 
Monmouth  Churcb  and  tbe  little  chapel  of  Hongbton-le-dale, 
Norfolk  (c.  1350)  (see  Fig.  27),  and  the  east  window  of  Claypole 
Cborcb,  Lincolnshire,  are  instances.  One  reason  for  tbe  change 
was  that  perpendicular  tracery  requiies  less  stone,  lèse  work,  and 
less  skill  in  setting  out  tban  either  of  tbe  earlier  forms.  Workmen 
and  clients  were  both  in  a  horry.  They  wanted  to  make  up  for 
tbe  loss  of  time  wbich  the  Black  Death  and  the  gênerai  distress 
which  followed  had  caused,  and,  besides  building  quickly,  wished 
to  build  economically. 

In  nearly  ail  luge  fifteenth-oentury  Windows  the  ligbts  are 
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divided  horizontally  by  transoms^  of  which  there  are  sometimes 
two  or  more  to  each  ligbt^  as  in  the  west  window  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  the  Windows  of  Bath  Abbey  Church,  etc.  Transoms 
first  began  to  be  inserted  to  any  extent  about  the  mîddle  of  the 
previous  centnry,  but  they  are  not  unknown  in  ecirlier  work, 
especially  in  domestic  buildings.  The  Windows  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Wells  (c.  1230),  for  instance,  are 
divided  by  them.  They  were  of  some  advantage  to  the  stained 
glass  designer,  inasmuch  as  each  of  his  figures  could  be  f ramed  in 
top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  and  this  is  sometimes  stated 
as  the  reason  for  their  introduction.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
wishes  would  hâve  had  much  effect  on  the  mason  if  the  latter  had 
not  desired  cross-stays  to  his  tall,  thin  muUions.^  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  increased  popularity  of  transoms  was  due  to  a  désire 
to  bring  the  window  into  unison  with  the  panelled  wall  ;  but  the 
converse  is  more  probable.  The  panelled  wall  was  more  likely 
the  resuit  of  the  panelled  window. 

Much  of    the  beauty  of  traceried  Windows  is  due  to  the  Subordi- 
emphasis  given  to  certain  parts  of  each.    Some  mullions  and  ^*42^dow 
tracery  bars  are  wider  than  others,  and   hâve  a  greater  number  mouid- 
of  mouldings  worked  on  them.     The  Ughts  and  the  heads  are  ■  ^' 
consequently  grouped.     There   is   no  hard-and-fast  rule  as   to 
which  mullions  shall  be  emphasized,  but  in  four-  and  six-light 
Windows  the  centre  one  is  generally  thicker  than  the  others  ;  or 
in  the  latter  there  may  be  two  thick  mullions  dividing  the 
window  into  three  divisions  of  two  lights  each.    In  a  five-light 
window  the  two  central  mullions  generally  hâve  extra  mouldings, 
and  in  a  seven-Iight  either  the  central  ones  or  the  second  from 
either  side.^   In  Windows  of  many  lights,  mullions  of  three  différent 
sizes  are  not  uncommon,  the  largest  being  of  three  "  orders,"  the 
next  size  of  two,  and  the  smallest  only  of  one.    The  same  scheme 
runs  through  window-heads.     The  main  and  secondary  divisions 
are  emphasized  by  similar  means,  and  great  delicacy  is  often 
given  to  a  design  by  the  slightness  of  the  bars  which  surround 

*  Eaoh  light  is  by  no  means  always  filled  by  one  figure.  In  the  great  east 
window  of  York  Cathedral  (filled  with  glass  in  1405-1406)  there  are  several  figures 
in  each  ;  and  in  many  fifteenth-oentury  Windows  without  transoms,  the  lights  of 
which  are  much  longer  in  proportion  than  in  any  window  with  them,  the  glass 
stainer  has  shown  how  he  oould  employ  one  figure  only,  and  yet  fiU  the  whole 
space  by  the  aid  of  elaborate  oanopy  work. 

*  This  is  not  a  universal  rule.  Many  Windows  of  several  lights  hâve  ail  their 
mullions  the  same  thickness. 
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the  emaller  openings.  In  moBt  large  Windows,  and  in  some  small 
ones,  the  central  light  (or  lights)  ia  wider  that  the  aide  ones, 
partly  becanse  of  the  strooger  moUiona  which  frame  it,  and  partly 
becaufie,  even  when  ail  mulUons  are  of  the  same  thicknesa,  a 
central  light  bas  a  tendencj'  to  look  narrower  than  the  aide 
lighta  if  ail  are  of  the  Bame  wîdth.^ 

Tbere  is  an  enormous  différence  in  proportion  and  détail 
between  mullions  and  bars  in  early  and  late  traceried  Windows. 
Early  moIlionB  are  veiy  wide,  bnt  hâve  small  projection  from  the 
face  of  the  glass  ;  the  later  ones  bave  greater  depûi,  but  are  much 
thinner.  Tbere  îb  not  really  very  much  différence  in  superficial 
area  between  the  two — the  early  ones  are  a  trifle  heavier — and 
the  appearance  of  strei^th  is  much  the  same,  especîally  when 


the  window  is  viewed  sideways.  As  regards  the  contours  of  tbe 
mouldings  at  différent  periods,  when  the  design  is  geometrical 
tbe  principal  mouldings  of  mullions,  jambs,  and  tracery  are 
segmenta  of  circles,  generally  three-quarter  rounds,  although 
Bometimes  the  curve  is  broken  by  a  fiUet.  When  the  lines  of  the 
tracery  are  âowing,  the  mouldîi^  are  mainly  ogees,  and  the 
ogee  oontinned  gênerai  after  tbe  Unes  alraigbtened.  Tbus,  much 
in  tbe  aame  way  as  arch  mouldii^^  alt«red  as  tbe  arch  form 
changed,  ao  tbe  mouldings  of  traoeiy  changea  to  f^ree  with  its 
lines. 

In  most  plat€-tracery  windowa,  and  in  a  few  early  ones  of  the 
otber  class,  the  cusps  spring  &om  the  fiât  soffît  alone,  not  ftvm 
the  splayed  or  moulded  part  of  the  tracery  at  ail.     Sucb  cuspa  are 

<  Fot  the  Bune  reMon  tbe  oeatral  openings  in  r  Greek  péristyle  are  often  wlder 
than  the  aide  onu  {mo  Toi.  I.  p.  91). 
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either  worked  on  the  solide  or  else  are  in  separate  pièces  of  atone 
which  are  tenoned  into  the  head  of  a  light  or  into  a  circle,  or  what- 
ever  the  opening  may  be.  Many  of  thèse  hâve  dropped  out,  and 
hâve  not  been  reinstated  in  "restoration."  This  "soffit/'  cosping, 
as  it  is  called,  disappeared  as  bar  tracery  developed,  but  it  occurs 
in  the  heads  of  the  triforium  openings  of  the  Angel  Choir,  Lincoln 
(c.  1260),  and  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  as  late  as  the  foorteenth 
century  in  the  highly  enriched  Windows  of  Leominster  Church 
(c.  1310).  In  most  Windows  from  1250  onwards  the  cusping 
either  starts  from  a  fiUet  or  else  cuts  into  the  monlding  below. 
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The  back  of  the  cusp  is  champhered  so  as  to  form  an  "  eye/'  which 
is  sometimes  merely  sunk,  sometimes  pierced  and  glazed. 

The  cusp  terminations  in  the  différent  centuries  vary  consider- 
ably.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  finish  square  or  with  a 
blob  ;  in  the  fourteenth  they  corne  to  a  sharp  point,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  to  a  broad  point.  An  examination  of  the  Windows  of 
the  différent  periods  shows  how  well  suited  each  form  is  to  the 
shape  of  the  cusped  opening  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  the  Windows  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  early  thirteenth  Window 
centuries  the  arch  on  the  inside  face  of  the  wall  over  each  light  is  gt'î^oSkm 
generaUy  concentric  with  the  window-head,  but  rises  high  above 
it  beoause  of  the  wide  splaying  of  the  jambs  (see  Kgs.  31-2). 
When  many  lights  are  grouped  together  to  form  one  window, 
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being  dîvideâ  from  ooe  another  merely  by  muUions,  another 
treatment  becomes  necessary,  The  ïnside  arch  ïa  made  mnch 
âatter  than  the  outaide  one,  and,  notwîtlistandiDg  that  it  is  far 
wider,  it  is  in  conséquence  very  little,  if  any,  higher  ;  sometimes 
it  is  actually  lower.  Late  thirteenth,  fourteentli,  and  âfteentb- 
centnry  window  openings  bave,  in  most  casea,  tbree  arches  over 
them,  vbich  are  struck  from  différent  centres.  On  the  outside 
is  the  window  arch,  which  includes  the  jamb  mouldîngs,  if  there 
are  any,  and  the  tracery,  its  duty  being  to  carry  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall  ;  on  the  inside  is  another  arch,  call^  the  "  Bcoinson," 
which  carrieB  the  inner  face  ;  aod  between  the  two,  an  intermediate, 
or  roar,  arch  which  cornes  under  the  core.    This  construction  is 
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another  instance  of  the  désire  of  mediseval  bnilders,  mentioned 
before,  to  give  elastîcity  to  their  worb,  and  so,  by  not  Connecting 
ail  parts  together  too  rigidly,  prevent  the  possibility  of  cracks  if 
settlements  occurred.  The  lowering  of  tha  inner  arch  waa  right 
for  another  reason.  Tops  of  Windows  are  always  above  the  eye  ; 
in  moat  cases  considerably  above  it  ;  and  the  eye  conaequently 
sees  under  an  inner  arch,  The  top  of  the  tracery  may  be  above 
the  apex  of  this  arch  and  yet  the  whole  of  it  be  visible  from 
below.  Sesides,  two  arches  of  différent  curvature  form  pleasant 
contrasts. 

The  early  wheel  Windows,  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  large  "  rose  "  windowa  which  form  such 
effective    featores    in    the  great    cathedrals    abroad.     Medîeeval 
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builders  in  England  never  took  kindly  to  them.  There  is  a 
traceried  circular  window  of  fair  size  in  the  south  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  a  somewhat  larger  one  in  the  Ghapel  of 
the  Nine  Altars  at  Durham.  In  the  transepts  of  Westminster 
Âbbey  are  similar  Windows,  the  design  of  which  has  been  altered 
more  than  once.  Apart  from  thèse  there  are  few  of  any  size  in 
England.  On  the  continent  it  is  différent.  Hardly  an  important 
cathedral  is  without  its  circular  window,  either  in  the  west  front 
or  in  one  or  both  of  the  transepts.  The  design  of  thèse  varies 
according  to  date,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  French  tracery  can  be 
stadied  from  circular  Windows  alone  ;  from  the  plate-tracery 
examples  in  the  west  fronts  of  Laon  and  Chartres,  through  the 
géométrie  ones  of  Paris  and  Eeims,  down  to  the  ones  fiUed  with 
flowing  lines,  of  which  the  finest  is  probably  that  in  the  south 
transept  of  S.  Ouen,  Eouen.  Even  when  a  French  western  or 
transeptal  window  has  vertical  lights,  an  enormous  traceried 
circle  often  fills  not  only  the  head  but  halfway  down  the  sides  as 
well,  as  in  the  south  transept  of  Beauvais  Cathedral.  This  design 
is  the  natural  development  from  the  earlier  Windows  in  which  the 
arch  is  stilted  to  allow  of  a  circle  the  full  width  of  the  lights 
below  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
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TiiE  most  o^«,?3rt^Tifilj.fi  trftit  nf  Tn(M?^'»j«J^^];^j^j^^^^^  is  vaulting, 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  universal  in  either  Bomanesque  or 
(rothic  churches.  In  Italy,  the  traditions  of  the  wood-ceiled 
basilican  church  account  for  its  absence  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries^  and  even  in  later  ones.  Elsewhere  in  Europe, 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  G^rmany,  it  was  not  so  much 
trskdition  as  the  difficulty  of  vaulting  wide  spans  which  caused 
manj  of  the  large  churches  to  hâve  timber  roofs  over  their  naves. 
The  aisles  could  easily  be  vaulted,  and  generally  were  ;  but  the 
workmen  were  not  always  sufficiently  skilled  at  first  to  attack 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  vaulting  the  naves,  choirs,  and 
transepts. 

The  vault  was  no  invention  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  two. 
forms  of  vault,  the  barre^  or  cradl^  vault  and  the  interseot- 
ing  vault,  the  former  was  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  and  both  were  extensively  used  by  the  Eomans.  But 
although  the  forms  remained  much  the  same,  the  methods  of 
construction  finally  adopted  by  mediœval  builders-— especialiy  as 
regards  the  intersecting  ^ault — are  in  many  respects  différent 
from  those  of  earlier  work.  The  steps  by  which  they  reached  the 
solution  of  the  diffîculties  which  beset  them,  and  the  further 
modifications  which  they  introduced,  form  the  subject-matter  of 
most  of  this  chapter. 

Some  mediseval  barrel  vaults,  like  Boman  ones,  are  soUd  ;  and 
the  outer  covering,  generally  tiles,  is  bedded  on  top  of  the  vault 
itself.  In  the  megority  of  cases,  however,  they  are  only  a  foot 
or  80  thick,  and  are  covered  by  a  protecting  timber  roof,  in  the 
same  way  as  intersecting  vaults  are  covered  and  protected.  One 
practical  disadvantage  of  a  barrel  vault  over  an  aisled  church,  is 
that,  being  continuons,  it  presses  equally  on  voids  and  solids,  on 
arches  as  well  as  on  piers.     In  the  words  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  it 
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entailfi  "an  illogical  arrangement  of  divided  substructure  and  ) 
contînuous  superstructure."  This,  so  far  as  ît  affects  appearanoes 
merely,  is  çartly  overcome  in  many  twelfth-century  churches, 
espedally  in  Buigundy  and  Auvergne,  by  placing  transverse 
arches  above  the  piers,  as  in  Autun  CatHedral  (see  Eig.  161). 
Thèse,  however,  are  of  little  use  structurally,  although  they  do 
strengthen  the  vault  slightly  at  thèse  points.  The  vault  is  not 
carried  on  them,  as  in  the  Boman  building  known  as  the  Baths 
of  Diana,  Nîmes  (see  VoL  I.,  Fig.  75,  p.  122);  they  are  too 
far  apart.^  Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  a  barrel 
vault  is  that,  unless  a  church  is  of  great  height,  clerestories  are 
impossible,  as  aU  upper  Windows  at  the  sides  hâve  to  be  kept 
below  its  springing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  really  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  because  the  principal  light  to  a  church  e^ould  corne 
from  the  weet  end,  and  obtrusive  side  light  is  a  nuisance. 

Barrel  vaults  were  never  popular  in  England  in  either 
Romanesque  or  later  times.  Early  examples  are  over  the  nave 
and  galleries  of  S.Jghn^sŒapel  in  the  Tower  of  London  (c.  1080), 
the  vaults  being  senucircular  ones.  Later  vaults  occur  over 
Boslyn  Ghapel,  Scotland,  and  the  little  S.  Catherine's  Chapel, 
Abbotsbury,  Dorset.  In  the  latter  building  the  vault  is  a  pointed 
one,  and  the  whole  is  pannelled  in  stone,  with  excellent  results. 

The  interseoting  vault  permits  of  Windows  at  the  sides,  as  Adyan-  |  \ 
high  as  its  apex,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why  it  was  preferred.  intorseot-  /;  ' 
Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  concentrâtes  the  thrusts  and  weight  ^  vanit.^  ( 
of  a  vault  over  the  points  best  capable  of  receiving  them,  namely,  '  f  \ 

the  piers  ;  a  fact  that  was  known  to  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  Bomans. 

'  The  earliest  Bomanesque  interseoting  vaults,  like  Boman  ones,  Deveiop- 
are  continuons,  as  in  the  nave  aisles  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  ^^J.t 
Gaen,  and  the  crypt  of  Bochester  Cathedral.    The  first  modifica-  transverBe 
tion  made  by  the  eleventh-century  builders  was  to  divide  the  ^^^^-  ^ 
vault  into  bays  by  transverse  arches  and  longitudinal  arches  (or 
wall  ribs,  when  the  vault  is  enclosed  on  two  of  its  sides  by 
walls).     Thèse  arches  spring  from  pilasters  or  attached  columns 
projecting  in  front  of  wall  or  pier,  and  as  their  span  is  less 
than  that  ôf   the  vault   enclosed   by  them  they  show  below 

*  With  Steel  and  reinforoed  oonorete  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  barrel  vault, 
with  transverse  ribs  to  mark  the  bays,  should  not  oome  again  into  favour,  and  be 
biiilt  on  soonder  prinoiplee.  Its  form  is  to  some  far  more  beautifol  than  the 
interseoting  vanlt. 
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it.  The  infilling  of  each  bay  (or  severy,  to  use  the  more  archi- 
tectural term),  now  rests  on  thèse  arches,  thus  removiog  still 
more  the  weight  of  the  vault  ofif  the  voids  below,  and  concentrat- 
ing  it  above  the  piers.^ 


Diagonal 
ribfl. 
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The  next  development  carried  the  system  one  step  further. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  diagonal  ribs  below  the  lines  of 
intersection,  or  "groin"  lines  of  the  vault.  The  vault  now 
becomes  a  ribbed  vault,  in  contradistinction  to  a  groined  or  inter- 
secting  vault,  and  each  severy  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
(1)  the  constructional  frame,  composed  of  transverse  arches,  longi-. 
tudinal  arches  or  ribs,^  and  diagonal  ribs  ;  and  (2)  the  infilling,  or 
web,  which  rests  on  the  frame.  The  latter,  as  it  has  only  its  own 
weight  to  carry,  can  be  made  merely  a  few  inches  thick,  and  practi- 
cally  no  part  of  it  bears  on  the  walls.  The  principle  of  a  combina- 
tion  of  thrusts  concentrated  at  given  points  is  now  complète,  and 
this  concentration  facilitated  their  neutralization,  as  will  be  seen 
later  when  dealing  with  flying  buttresses.  The  structural  vcJue  of 
ribs  has  been  so  emphasized  that  their  sesthetic  value  is  sometimes 
forgotten.     It  is  on  them  the  eve  rests  ;  and  not  on  the  infilling, 

^  The  Byzantines  used  transyerse  arches  oocasionaUy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
vaults  over  the  narthez,  outer  narthex,  and  aisles  of  S.  Sophia,  Oonstantinople  ; 
but  there  is  this  différence,  the  arches  do  not  spring  from  projections,  and  would 
not  show  at  aU  if  it  were  not  that  the  vaults  are  domicaL 

*  In  many  early  vaults  in  England  and  France  waU  ribs  are  omitted,  as  the 
great  thickness  of  the  walls  below  rendered  them  unnecessary. 
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the  curves  of  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  in  most  instances, 
owing  to  distance  and  insufficient  lighting.  The  Englishman 
possiblj  felt  their  œsthetic  value  more  than  the  Frenchman,  whose 
attention  was  mainly  concentrated  on  structural  considérations,  and 
this,  to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the  dififerences  between  English 
and  French  vaulting  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

Diagonal  ribs  first  appeared  in  churches  towards  the  end  of  the  Early 
eleventh  century,  but  they  did  not  become  gênerai  for  some  fifty  '^^Sî? 
years.    Most  Eomanesque  vaults  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  without  them,  and  in  Burgundy,  owing  to  the  con- 
servative  instincts  of  the  Monastic  orders  which  were  especially 
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powerful  there,  they  are  often  omitted  in  later  work.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  simplified  considerably  the  building  of  vaults 
of  wide  span,  and  the  Romanesque  builders  therefore  deserve 
great  praise  for  realizing  their  advantages.  But  did  they,  strictly 
speaking,  originate  diagonal  ribs?  Did  they  not  really  merely 
reintroduce  them  in  a  modified  form?  In  Soman  intersecting 
vaults  there  are  diagonal  ribs  of  brickwork  (see  Vol.  I.,  Fig.  74, 
p.  120).  Thèse,  however,  do  not  project  below  the  surface  of  the 
vault.  Moreover,  as  successive  layers  of  concrète  were  added, 
they  lost  their  independent  functions,  and  became  imbedded  in, 
and  part  and  parcel  of,  the  vault.  Still  they  are  there,  and  the 
Bomans  used  them  for  much  the  same  reason  as  they  were  used 
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later;  namely,  as  pennanent  oenters  to  cany  the  infilling.^ 
It  is  quite  possible  that  by  Uie  eleventh  centuiy  the  old 
methods  had  been  entirely  foigotten,  but,  even  admitting  that 
as  proved,  the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  ciedited 
with  an  entirely  new  invention. 

The  date  of  a  vault  is  always  difficult  to  fix,  partly  because  it 
Ib  the  last  part  of  a  choich  to  be  built.  When  a  church  was 
commenced  may  be  known  exactly,  but  there  is  very  seldom 
documentary  évidence  to  show  that  work  proceeded  without  a 
break;  and  where  documentary  or  other  évidence  dœs  ezist, 
it  generally  proves  the  contrary.  Besides,  builders  were  inexperi- 
enced  at  the  b^ginning,  and  many  early  vaults  undoubtedly 
collapsed  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Fires  also  neoessitated  rebuild- 
ing to  an  ahnost  incredible  extent,  and  in  a  fire  a  vault  suffers 
more  than  almost  any  other  part  of  a  church.  Which  country, 
therefore,  deserves  the  crédit  of  being  the  first  to  use  visible  ribs 
below  the  groins  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  Still  less 
can  an  authoritative  statement  be  made  regarding  any  particular 
churcL  Ail  countries  were  engaged  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  same  difficulty.  In  France,  ribbed  vaults  appeared 
simultaneously  in  dififerent  parte  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  :  at  Bordeaux  and  Poitiers  in  the  south,  at  Quimperlé 
(Brittany)  in  the  north,  round  Beauvais,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Seine,  Marne,  Oise,  etc.*  At  Morienval  (Oise),  a  narrow  am- 
bulatory  round  the  eastem  apse  is  covered  by  ribbed  vaults,  and 
thé  date  of  thèse  is  said  to  be  c.  1120.^  In  the  district  round 
Beauvais  and  Soîssons  many  churches  of  about  tlûs  date  hâve 
aisles  vaulted  with  diagoufid  ribs.  The  nave  of  S.  Etienne, 
Beauvais,  is  also  vaulted  in  this  manner,  but  the  vaults  are 

'  In  Boman  Uiteneotiiig  vftults,  Buoh  as  those  of  the  BosiUoa  of  Ck>iuitttntine, 
etc.»  the  weight  of  the  vault  was  ooncentrated  oyer  the  piers  quite  as  muoh  as  in 
mediœyal  vaults. 

'  M.  Oorroyer's  theory  (see  his  <*  Gothic  Arohiteoture,'*  translated)  is  that 
diagonal  ribs  were  first  used  in  Aquitaine  under  vaults  buUt  in  rings  like  a  dôme, 
but  this  reoeives  Uttle  support  from  his  own  countrymen,  and  from  others. 

*  The  east  end  of  the  church  at  Morienval  has  been  altered  so  often  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  date  to  any  part.  The  ohanoel  was  evidently  originaUy  barrel 
vaulted— springers  of  the  vault  remain  on  both  sides— and  ended  with  a  sezni-dome 
over  the  apse.  The  présent  semi-dome  starts  higher  than  the  original  one,  is 
pointed,  and  has  two  ribs  under  it,  although  built  dôme  fashion  with  oonoentrio 
courses.  The  ambulatory  beyond  is  an  addition,  and  although  its  oorrect  date  may 
be  llâO,  the  work  Ib  so  rough  that  it  may  be  earlier.  The  transverse  arches  (semi- 
ciroular)  across  the  ambulatory  are  only  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide. 
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certainly  later  than  tbie  original  date  of  the  chnrch  (1120-1123), 
and  were  probably  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1180.^  Some  of  the 
aisle  vaults,  which  are  ribbed,  date  from  before  the  fire. 

The  claim  of  priority  for  Italy  resta  chieây  on  S.  Ambrogio,  s.  Ambro- 
Milan,  the  wide  nave  of  which  bas  ribbed  vanlts.  The  east  end  of  g^o>  Milan, 
thîs  chnrch  is  ninth  oentury.  The  nave,  according  to  Cattaneo,  was 
built  '^  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century."  If  this  date 
ir  correct,  one  of  the  widest  of  Bomanesque  vaults — ^its  width  is 
j^feet — ^and  also  one  of  Uie  most  effective  (see  Fig.  112),  was  built 
twenty  years  or  more  before  the  similar  smaller  vaxdts  of  France. 
It  is  diffîcult  to  believe  this,  althongh  it  may  be  true.  Cattaneo 
continues,  "  In  1129  the  second  belfry  was  erected,  and  in  1196 
they  repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  édifice  by  the  faU  of  an  aroh 
in  the  principal  nave."  This  sentence  mentions  two  dates  when 
building  opérations  were  in  progress.  The  first  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  may  hâve  merely  preceded  the  building  of  the  campanile  tower 
by  a  few  years,  which  would  give  c.  1120  for  the  nave  vault.  But 
"  the  fall  of  an  arch,"  if  that  were  a  transverse  arch,  means  the 
collapse  of  two  bays  ;  and  there  are  only  three  vaulted  bays  to  the 
nave  of  S.  Ambrogio.  Cattaneo's  own  statement  therefore  shows 
that  part  of  the  nave  vault  must  hâve  been  rebuilt  after  1196  ; 
perhaps  the  whole  of  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angle  shafts 
which  carry  the  diagonals  are  so  important  that  they  must  be  part 
and  paicel  of  the  original  design  in  the  first  rebuilding  (see  Figs. 
15  and  112).  They  would  never  hâve  been  made  so  large  if  they 
had  been  intended  merely  to  carry  groin  lines.  One  may,  therefore, 
fairly  assume  that  diagonal  ribs  were  intended  fix)m  Ûie  first,  and 
the  real  question  is,  was  the  nave  built  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
the  tower — the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  1129— or  at  about 
the  same  time  ?  This  vault  was  not  so  diffîcult  to  build  as  many 
later  ones  in  England  and  France,  because,  although  its  span  is 
considérable,  it  springs  low  down,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  crown 
of  the  arches  of  the  main  arcades. 

Angle  shafts,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  in  S.  Ambrogio,  are  Angle 
not  conclusive  évidence  that  the  vaults  over  had  diagonal  ribs.  J^^**^^ 
There  are  angle  shafts  to  the  vault  under  the  gallery  of  the  north  vaulting. 

^  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Gothio  Arohiteotore,"  states  that  the  preaent  vanlts  were 
copied  from  the  original  ones,  which  also  had  ribs.  I  was  at  Beanvais  this  year 
(Jnly,  1907),  bnt  was  nnable  to  discover  anj  signs  which  would  prove  this,  as  the 
chnrch  is  nnder  restoration,  now  nearly  oompleted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
stonework  Inside,  especially  the  oapitals  of  the  piers  which  might  hâve  snpplied  a 
due,  appears  to  be  quite  new. 
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tratiBept,  Winchester,  bat  no  diagonal  ribs  (aee  Fîg.  44).  Angle 
shafts  were  introdnoed  before  diagonal  ribs  were  tbought  of, 
because  tlie  groin  Unes  of  the  vault  otherwise  bad  to  stfLrt  from  tbe 


FiQ.  U  (}.  Bilson). 

innet  angle  of  the  pier  carrying  the  transverse  arch,  which  did  not 

provide  satîsfactoiy  springing. 

Dorham  For  England  a  strong  claim  can  be  made  for  priority  ;  buteren 

CsthedraL  j^^j.  j^QjjQf;  jjg  gntirely  giibstantiated.    In  Durham  CaËhedral,  the 

small  vaults  over  the  aisles  of  choir  and  transept  are  ribbed  vaulta, 

and  thèse  Mr.  Bilson  places  as  early  aa  1093-1096.'    Xhe  period, 

given  by  him  for  the  nave  vaults  ia  between  1128  and  1133  (see 

Fig.  176).     Thèse  vaults  will  be  referred  to  later  (aee  p.  251).     It 

is  natural  that  the  [Question  of  priority  regarding  diagonal  ribs 

should  aroose  considérable  controversy,  becauae  they  went  a  long 

way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  vaulting  large  spaces,  and 

tlius  greatly  assiated  the  development  of  mediœval  art. 

Euij  Diagonal  ribs  were  a  great  advance,  butthey  caused  a  difficulty 

^^:  which  had  not  existed  before.    In  a  square  vault  without  ribs,  the 

arches  of  which  are  semicircular,  the  groins  are  semi-elliptical 

and  therefore  weak  in  form.     This  weaknees  does  not  mattei  in 

vaults  of  this  description,  as  the  groin  lines  are  unconstractional 

and,  ao  to  speak,  accidentai.    Eut  when  diagonal  ribs  are  added, 

'  SoB  "  The  B^nniiigE  of  Qotliio  Acchlteotuia,"  bj  Ur.  John  BiUoD,  in  The 
B,LB.A.  Jountal,  vol.  tî.,  Nos.  9  and  10.  Pstl  H.  shoold  be  read  for  the  arguments 
reguding  thèse  Vftolta  and  othei  eorl;  ribbed  onaa  st  Winohesber  and  Peterboco', 
and  Part  I.  for  an  intercsting  summar^  of  tho  pros  and  oona  for  continental  priority. 
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thèse  cannot  well  be  built  on  the  same  Unes»  as  they  hâve  to  carry 
a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  infiUing  and  must  therefore  be 
strong.  The  Bomanesque  builders  tried  making  the  ribs  segmentai, 
as  in  Durham  Cathedra!,  or  else  semicircnlar  (see  Pig.  43).  The 
latter  form  was  strong,  but  when  the  other  arches  of  the  vault 
were  semicircnlar  also  the  resuit  was  practically  a  dôme,  and 
should  hâve  been  built  as  such.^  The  domical  form  was  avoided  in 
some  cases  by  stilting  considerably  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
arches  so  that  their  crowns  should  be  on  about  the  same  level  as 
the  apex  of  the  diagonal  ribs.  A  better  expédient  still  was  followed 
at  Ouistreham  Church,  near  Caen,  where  the  arches  are  semi- 
elliptical;  and  this  was  also  sometimes  donc  in  early  Êngllsli 
""examples.  Most  early  ribbed  vaults  are  over  aisles  ;  tiieir  spans 
are  conseqnently  small,  and  the  builders  could  "  cook  **  the  curves 
wîihout  producing  weakness  or  ugly  Unes.  Exact  setting  ont  of 
thèse  vaults  was  also  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that,  in 
England  certainly,  although  many  side  vaults  are  approximately 
square,  few  are  exactly  so,  and  some  are  unmistakably  oblong. 

Thèse  rough  and  ready  devices  were  ail  very  weU  over  aisles,  Diffi- 
but  they  were  imsuitable  for  wide  spans.    Nave  vaults  required  ^Sf^ïb 
more  scientific  treatment.    Searching  about  for  a  remedy,  the  pointed 
workmen  bethought  themselves  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  had,  "°^®^- 
some  years  previously,  lessened  the  difiSculty  of  the  barrel  vault. 
The  solution  of  the  diMculty  was  found.    There  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  stilting  arches  or  for  weak  diagonal  ribs  ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  a  domical  form,  although  for  many  years,  it 
must  be  admitted,  espedally  in  Southern  France,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed  in  vaults  built  entirèly  with  pointed  arches,  and  arches, 
especially  wall  ribs,  continued  to  be  stilted  when  there  was  often 
little  reason  why  they  should  be.     Fig.  45  shows  how  transverse 
and  longitudinal  arches  and  diagonal  ribs  can,  by  the  aid  of  the 
pointed  arch,  ail  be  of  the  same  height,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  the  vault  may  be,  or  how  wide  its  span.    In  most  Erench 
vaults,  in  which  the  System  is  complète,  the  diagonal  ribs  are  made 
semicircnlar,  and  the  radius  of  thèse  dictâtes  the  height  and 
conseqnently  the  f orms  of  the  other  arches.    In  England  they  are 
generally  slightly  pointed. 

The  Normans  were  the  pioneers  in  vaulting  in    Northern  Early 
Europe,  but  they  clung  to  the  semicircnlar  arch,  and  their  famé  "^?? 

^  M.  Corroyer  says  that  in  the  ohuroh  of  S.  Âvit  Senieur,  in  Southern  France,       ^  .  ^ 
it  Î8  a  dôme,  the  atones  being  laid  in  rings,  and  the  ribs  aotingmerely  as  stifieners.  ^Q^es 
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resta  more  on  their  eleventh-centurj  work  than  on  their  twelfth. 
In  Germany  and  ïtaly  also,  traditions  were  too  strong  to  allow  of 
early  change,  and  thé  "jround  arched  Gothic/'  as  it  is  sontetimes 
called,  of  the  former  countiy  is  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe.^ 
France  and  England  were  the  firat  to  adopt  generally  the  poii^ted 
form.  The  vanlts  over  the  aisles  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  Churçh 
(c.  1140-1150)  are  amongst  the  earliest  ribbed  vaults  in  this  oountry 
in  which  the  transverse  arches,  and  the  arches  of  the  nave  arcade 
alongside  them,  are  pointed.  The  diagonal  ribs  are  semicircùlar. 
In  Durham  nave  the  transverse  arches  are  also  pointed  and,  if 
Ht.  Bikon's  dates  are  correct  (1128^1133).  thèse  arches  are  earlier 
than  the  Malmesbury  ones.    Thèse  vaults  hâve  no  wall  ribs.    In 
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France  the  pointed  arch  was  employed  in  vaults  almost  as  early 
as  diagonal  ribs.  Many  small  churches  round  Amiens,  Beauvaia, 
Soissons,  etc.,  hâve  pointed  ribbed  vaults,  which  are  attributed  to 
1120-1130.  The  first  large  church  with  vaults  of  this  description, 
the  date  of  which  is  known,  is  S.  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  narthex 
was  finished  1140,  the  choir  in  1144.  In  S.  Maurice,  Angers  (the 
cathedral),  tEe  magnificent  vault  of  about  fifty-four  feet  span  is 
pointed  throughout,  and  cannot  be  later  than  1150-1153.  The 
dates  of  the  above  examples  show  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used 

1  It  mnst  not  be  f orgotten  that  at  flrst  the  pointed  aroh  was  only  used  for  arches 
of  arcades  and  for  vaults.  Windows  oontinued  to  be  semicircùlar  headed  until 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentury. 
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for   vaulting   almost  simultaneously  in  France    and  England; 
althoagh  the  Frenchmen  had  the  advantage  of  a  few  years. 

One  important  différence  between  early  and  late  ribbed  yaults  Trans- 
is the  gr^t  width  of  the  tranverae  arches  in  the  former.  This  is  ^jJJ^ 
especiaîly  marked  in  churcEêi  of  the  South  of  France^  such  as  very  wlde. 
S.  Sadegonde,  and  the  Cathedra^  Poitiers,  S.  Pierr^  Saumur, 
S.  Trinit&^ Angers;  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  in  most  German 
churches  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  It  is  àlso  noticeable,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  in  the  somewhat  later  great  churches  of  Northern  France, 
such  as  N.  D.,  Paris,  Laon  Cathedral,  etc.  The  transverse  arches 
in  Bomanesque  vaults  in  this  country  are  also  heavy,  but  then  so  are 
ail  the  other  ribs.  In  the  churches  of  Poitiers  and  Saumur,  etc., 
the  diagonal  ribs  aie  exceptionally  slight.  The  wide  transverse 
arch  possesses  one  great  advantage  :  it  unmistakably  divides  the 
vault  into  bays  corresponding  to  the  bays  below,  and  prevents 
the  somewhat  monotonous  effect  which  a  vault  with  ail  its  ribs 
about  equal  in  size  présents.  In  the  churches  of  Southern  France 
it  was  a  necessity  because  of  the  domical  character  of  the  vaults. 
It  was  needed  for  strength,  and  it  was  required  for  appearance 
(see  Fig.  164).  In  England  even  the  earliest  vaults  are  only 
slightly  domical  in"  form,  the  later  ones  not  at  aU,  and,  conse- 
quently,  wide  transverse  arches,  except  in  quite  early  work,  are 
practioally  unknown. 

The  pointed  arch  not  only  solved  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  Vanlting 
use  of  diagonal  ribs,  but  it  also  facilitated  the  vaulting  of  oblong  8^^°^ 
spaces.  Such  spaces,  it  is  true,  had  been  vaulted  before  diagonal  ribs 
and  pointed  cux^hes  were  thought  of.  Some  of  the  vaults  in  Cara- 
caUa's  Baths,  Bome,  for  instance,  are  not  square.  The  best  instances 
in  Bomanesque  times  of  oblong  vaults  without  ribs  and  with 
semidrcular  arches  occur  over  the  nave  of  Vézelay  Abbey  Church 
and  the  choir  of  S.  Georges  de  Boscherville,  Normandy  (c.  1120} 
(see  Fig.  46).  Hère  the  wall  ribs  are  much  stilted  and  the 
transverse  arches  slightly  stilted,  so  that  their  crowns  are 
nearly  straight.  The  resiût  is  not  altpgether  satisfactory,  as  the 
weight  of  the  vault  comes  too  much  on  the  transverse  arches  and 
too  little  on  the  walls.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  ail 
vaults  be  square  ?  In  the  majority  of  churches  the  nave  is  about 
double  the  width  of  each  aisle,  and,  consequently,  if  a  bay  of  one 
be  square  the  corresponding  bay  of  the  other  must  be  oblong. 
Before  the  pointed  arch  became  gênerai  the  oblong  form  was 
avoided,  as  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  in  many  early  French  and 
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Gterman  cburches  vaulted  vith  semicircular  transverge  arabes,  by 
maldng  one  bajr  of  thfl  nave  vault  correspond  to  two  bays  of  tbe 
aisle  on  either  aide  ;  ail  bays  being  tbus  approximately  square. 
But  the  objection  to  this  plan  is  tbat  each  bay  of  tbe  central  vault 
13  enormous,  and  the  span  of  ite  diagonal  riba,  in  particulor, 
iïôjnense  (see  Fig.  51). 

Ab  a  corrective  to  tbia  tbe  Frenoh  designed  what  is  known  as 

tbe  sexpartite  vault.     AU  early  ribbed  vaults  are  qu'adiipartitej 

that  is  to  say,  each  bay  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by 
tbe  diagonal  rîbs.  In  the  sexpartite  vault  an  intermedi^tt^  tiraq"- 
verse  arch  is  iutrodnced,  which  cuts  the  diagonal  ribs  at  their 


intersection  and  tbus  supports  tbem.  This,  in  the  early  essaya, 
was  simply  an  arch  built  under  the  web,  which  vas  fonnod 
îndependently  of  it.  £xaniples  are  in  tbe  nave  of  the  Abbaye- 
~  aux-Dames,  Gaen,  and  tbe  chnrcb  of  Bemi^rea-sar-mer,  both 
in  Normandy.  The  next  atep  was  to  let  thèse  iatermediate  arches 
take  their  share  in  supportîng  the  web.  Tbe  reault  was  the 
sexpartite  vault,  t.e.  a  vault  divided  into  six  compartments.  It 
was  a  great  favourite  in  France  for  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  but 
it  was  definitely  abandoned  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
^)sthetically  it  is  unaatisfactory,  aa  it  leada  to  many  twisted 
curvea  îu  the  web,  which,  at  tbe  back  of  the  intermediate  arches, 
is  often  no  wider  than  the  arches  thernselves  for  a  considérable 
heigbt  above  the  sprii^ag.    In  some  French  examples  the  bad 
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effect  ia  miBimized  by  starting  the  intennetUate  arches  some  feet 
above  the  other  arches  of  the  vanlt.  Kearlj.  ail  thèse  sexpartite 
vsnlts  are  mnch  scooped  ;  the  intermediate  arches  hâve  therefore 
to  lîsé  considerably  higher  than  the  main  tiansverse  arches, 
whicfa  is  an  additional  reason  for  atiltîng  them.  In  the  church 
ot_Ija  Trinité,  Angers,  the  intermediate  arohes  are  stîlteii  as  much 
as  eîght  feet.  The  foUowing  French  cathedrals,  amongst  others, 
hâve  sexpartite  vêujjts  :  I^n,  Paris,  Bourges,  etc.     Noyon  was 
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designed  for  sexpartite  vaults,  bat  the  présent  ones  are  iiuadrj- 
partite.      In  Englaiid  there  are  few  examples  of  the  ^expartite 

"fOTm.  The  choir  of  Canterbnry  Cathedral  (the  work  of  Williani. 
of  Sens,  a  Burgundian)  and  the  aouth  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 

"however,  are  vaulted  in  this  manner.^ 

;  '  In  esily  sexpartite  ysolted  ohnrobeB  the  oolamna  ue  altematal;  large  and 

I  gmall— whioh  is  lof^oal— bat  in  Bome  of  the  later  ewnples— Parti,  Laon,  eto.— the 

I  oolonuis  an,  with  some  exoeptiona,  of  the  same  dse.    At  Noyon  oolomns  alteniate 

'  with  laiget  piarï. 
i  VOL.  U.  G 
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The  difficulty  of  vaulting  wide  sqaare  bays  with  quadiiparttte  - 
vaults,  and  tbe  unauitabilîty  of  tbe  Bezpartite  form  forced  the 
builders  in  most  countries  to  make  their  uare  bays  oblong,  the 
l6i^;th  being  from  north  to  soatb,  and  to  make  each  bay  of 
the  nave  the  width  of  an  aisle  baj  each  side.  The  aisle  bays 
took  their  chance.  They  are  sometimes  approzimately  square, 
at  other  timoB  oblong,  their  leogth  being  from  north  to  sonth  or 
from  eaBt  to  veet  as  was  neoesBary.  Owing  to  the  pointed  arch, 
tbe  shape  of  the  plan  of  a  vault  was  immaterial,  provided  tbe 
span  of  the  dia^nal  riba  vas  not  too  great.  The^talîans  ^one 
oïung  to  the  square  for  their  central  bays  ontil  the  advent  of  the 
Benaîasance.  Th^y  dispensed  with  the  întermediate  pier  of  the 
Bomanesqiie  bnilders,  and  in  the  aisles,  instead  of  two  bays  to  each 
bay  of  the  nave,  had  one  long  oblong  bay,    The_reeult  ia  thafc  îh 
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ItaUan  churches  of  the  fourteeoth  and  fifteenth  centuries  tjje 
supporta  are  always  far  less  namerous  than  in  more  northem 
examples.' 

The  French  having  retumed  to  the  quadripartite  vault  and 
periécted  it — the  crédit  for  this  is  undoubtedly  theira — stopped 
ûitisfied.  Even  in  their  fifliQBpth-ceDtpry  churcheB  the  y;^ul(;|i^ 
are  of  tbÎ9.,simple  ^çharactar,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the,only 
ribs  being  the  transverse,  diagonal,  and  wall  rits,  with' occasionaUy 
a  rid^  lib.  Bot  the  English  were  restlesa,  They  had  shown 
in  the  early  vault  over  Durham  nave — which  différa  Iiom  other 
vaults  iïï  tieing  in  seven  compartmenta.  tbere  beii^  no  transverse , 
arch  above  the  intermediate  piers,  where  one  might  naturally  bave 
héen  ezpected — ^that  they  Uked  something  différent  &om  other 

'  The  boUden  wera  donbUBSB  infloenoed  bj  the  old  Boman  plan  of  few  Bupporti, 
but  therforgot  Uist  theBomuiBnppoitaaTaexoaptloiiallj'lArge.  HenoelBowliig, 
to  a  gieat  eibent,  tha  imBatlafactoi;  chkntoter  of  Italûm  Qothio. 


people,  and  this  feeling  is  shown  again  in  the  choir  vsult  of 
Lincoln  Gsthedral,  where  the  diagonal  rihe  do  not  ron  from  corner 
to  comer  (see  Fig.  52),  and  in  snbsequent  developments, 

Before  considering  thèse,  however,  it  is  beat  to  deal  brieây  lEhe  web. 
witlk  the  methods  of  building  the  in&lling  or  web.     In  eatlj  ' 
vanlts  this  waa  often  little  more  than  rabble,  plastered  on  the 
underside,  but  in  later  work  it  was  couraed  stone.    Whiohever 
metbod  is  adopted,  ita  surface  ia  slightly  concave,  so  that  it  forms  a 


flat  segmentai  aroh  from  rib  to  rib.  VioUet-le-Duc,  in  bis  "  Diction- 
naire,ïtaisonné,"  describes  two  methods  for  coiu«ed  stone,  one  which 
he  dubs  French,  and  the  other  English.  In  France,  he  says,  the 
stones  were  always  built  parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  in  Engknd  and 
in  the  Bemi'EogUsb  work  of  Southern  France,  they  were  placed 
either  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  rîbs,  or  else  at  r^ht  angles 
to  an  imaginary  Une  drawn  between  the  diagonals  and  the  trans- 
verse arch,  or  the  diagonals  and  the  wall  rib.  But  this  is  not  qoite 
correct.  The  so-called  French  metbod  is,  it  is  true,  gênerai  in 
Northern  France  ;  but  it  is  also  not  unoommon  in  England.  The 
two  methods  ocour,  side  hj  side,  in  the  vault  over  the  cloistera 
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on  the  north  sîde  of  Westminster  Abbej.  In  Westminster  Abbey 
there  may  be  strong  suspicion  of  French  influence,  but  there  can 
be  none  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Chichester,  or  at  Fountains  Abbey  ; 
and  yet  in  the  vault  of  the  former,  and  in  that  over  the  huge 
cellar  of  the  latter,  the  stones  are  laid,  to  ail  intenta  and  purposes, 
parallel  with  the  ridga^  The  truth  is  that  in  nearly  ail  examples, 
French  as  well  as  English,  the  web  is  by  no  means  built  throilgh- 
out  in  exact  accordance  with  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  The  stones 
at  the  bottom  often  start  anyhow;  and  up  to  the  point  where 
they  could  be  safely  built  merely  by  hand  and  without  centering 
of  any  kind,  the  courses  vaiy  considerably  in  height  and  often 
in  direction.  Above  that  point  more  care  was  required,  and  more 
regular  coursing  commences. 

/      The  web  is  generally  of  the  lightest  material  available,  clunch 
I  (t.e.   hard   chalk)    being    not   uncommon,    although    courses    of 
'  barder,  heavier  stone  are  sometimes  introduced  at  intervais,  as 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     It  varies  in  thickness  from  4Lto  8, 
inches,  although  in  some  early  vaults  a  kind  of  concrète  is  laid 
on  its  extrados,  as  in  Chichester  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey  nave  vaults.     In  later  work  this  is  omitted,  probably 
because  it  was  found  that  the  added  strength  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  additional  weight.' 
S«otiona  In  Bomanesque  vaults    the  web  is  generally  laid  on   the 

extrados  of  the  ribs,  which  are  wide,  shallow,  and  heavy,  in  agree- 
ment  with  the  other  parts  of  a  churclu  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  however,  the  ribs  were  made  much  deeper,  and  were 
rebated  to  reçoive  the  web.  They  are  also  far  thinner,  but  their 
strength  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  earlier  ones^  as 
their  depth  is  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  web.  The  joints  were  often  strengthened  by  métal  or  slate 
dowels,  especially  in  late  work.     Many  of  the  later  ribs  are  not 

>  In  one  of  the  bays  of  the  choir  aîsle  of  Tewkesbary  Abbey,  one  aide  is  built 
French  fashion,  and  the  other  in  Bo-called  English  fashion,  but  one  or  other  may 
hâve  been  reetored. 

'  In  Ohiohester  Oathedral  the  concrète  is  a  foot  thick,  the  chalk  below  6  inches. 
In  Westminster  Abbey  the  vaults  over  the  eaetem  part  of  the  ohurch  and  over 
about  two-thirds  of  the  nave  hâve  about  9  inches  of  concrète  above  them.  The 
remalning  bays  to  the  west,  which  are  a  century  or  two  later  in  date,  hâve 
none.  The  Boman  tradition  of  layer  upon  layer  of  concrète  may  poesibly  hâve 
Buggested  this  covering  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  old  traditions  were  lost, 
and  that  the  early  mediaeval  buildera  added  the  layers  because  they  were  afraid 
of  the  strongth  of  their  thin  shells. 


of  ribs. 
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only  elaborately  moulded,  but  are  also  enriched  with  oarved 
omament. 

The  task  of  building  the  web  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  The  bniid- 
in  some  of  the  wide,  lofty  churches  of  Central  and  Northern  ^i,|***^® 
France.    The  Englishmen  never  mastered  the  science  of  vaulting  \ 
so  thoroughly  as  the  French,  although  in  beauty  English  examples    , 
more  than  hold  their  own,  and  présent  greater  variety  than  con-  ) 
tinental  ones.    The  mediœval  builders  were  confronted  with  much 
the  same  difficulty  as  the  Bomans  centuries  before.    Although 
wood  was  plentiful  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cost  of 
scaffolding  and  ordinary  centering  for  a  vault,  such  as  that  over 
Amiens  Cathedral,  would  hâve  been  a  serions  item  if  spécial 
devices  had  not  been  adopted.    According  to  YioUet-le-Duc,  in 
the  Isle-de-France  at  least,  the  workmen  employed  hand-centers^ 
consisting  of  two  planks  of  wood,  curved  on  top,  to  give  the 
desired  concave  surface.    A  slot  was  eut  along  each,  and  the 
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two  were  looeely  joined  together  by  wedges.  At  the  ends  were 
angle-irons,  which  rested  on  the  ribs.  Where  the  space  to  be 
filled  was  narrow,  i,e.  at  a  few  feet  only  above  the  springing, 
the  planks  lay  side  by  side  ;  as  the  space  wideded  they  were 
lengthened  eut  untîl  they  were  almost  end  to  end.  Two  men 
working  together  could  easily  manage  such  a  center.  The  objec- 
tion, however,  to  this  theory  is  that,  although  possible  when  the 
length  of  a  course  of  infilling  does  npt  exceed,  say,  10  feet,  the 
top  courses  of  many  of  the  great  Frenoh  vaults  are  more  than 
double  that.  This  would  entail  a  center  too  heavy  to  be  managed 
by  hand.^    Moreover,  it  is  the  top  courses  which  most  require 

*  The  npper  cotunes  were  very  likely  laid  on  eingle  boards,  propped  up 
tempozaiily  froxn  a  light  Boaffolding  below.  Qmok-setting  mortar  would  be  used, 
and  workmen  after  setting  a  ooorse  in  one  compartment  oould  pass  on  to  a  course 
in  another,  giving  the  first  time  to  set.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  web  is 
often  yery  thin.  YioUet-le-Duc  says  that  in  the  vaults  of  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  it 
Is  only  10  centimètres,  less  than  4  inches,  thick. 


ribs. 
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support  when  building  ;  the  joints  of  the  lower  ones  axe  more 
horizontal,  and  the  stones,  in  conséquence,  rest  more  on  the  ones 
below.    The  adhesive  power  of  the  mortar  alone  almost  keeps 
the  latter  in  their  places.  ^X' 
Extra  It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  the  désire  to  avoid  long 

courses  which  led  the  English  architects  to  adopt  the  intermediate 
ribs  (see  p.  88,  tierceron)  termed  superfluous  by  some  French 
and  American  writers,  and  so  reduce  by  more  than  half  the  width 
of  the  compartments  of  the  web.  Thus,  in  Exeter  Oathedral  and 
in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  top  courses  of  the  web 
are  not  8  feet  Ions.  That  intermediate  ribs  were  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  the  web  is,  to  some  extent,  proved  by 
the  many  churches  in  which  the  nave  vaults  hâve  them,  while 
the  aisles  hâve  them  not.  Westminster  Abbey  and  lichfield 
Cathedral  are  cases  in  point. 

Extra  ri1;)s  began  to  appear  in  English  vaults  early  in  the 
I  thirteenth  century.  The  flrst  was  the  pdge  rib.  sometimes  called 
/  tïie  lieme  ;  and  this  was  rapidly  foUowed  by  intermediate  ribs,  or 
I  tiercerons,  which  sgn^  .;£roni  the  same  spot  as  the  diagonals,  and 
\  divide  the  four  big  compartments  of  each  vault  intç  several  smaller 
ones.  Viollet-le-Duc  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  ridge.rib 
to  the  désire  of  the  English  to  cover  the  ugly  joint  at  the  summit 
of  a  vault  which  results  when  the  courses  of  stone  on  each  side 
are  not  parallel.  But  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in 
many  English  vaults  the  courses  are  parallel  ;  and  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  even  when  such  is  the  case,  some  coaking 
is  required  to  make  the  two  sides  meet  satisfactorily,  because  the 
surface  of  the  web  is  not  straight,  but  concave.  Moreover,  in  so 
many  vaults  the  stones  were  not  intended  to  show,  but  were 
plastered  and  painted,  that  another  reason  may  be  suggested. 
Reaflonfor  When  vaults  are  constructed  with  semicircular  or  semi- 
oge  ribfl.  eiliptical  arches  there  is  no  ridge  Une  ;  with  the  pointed  arch  there 
is.  The  suggestion  is  consequently  not  unnatural,  that  the  need 
for  emphasizing  this  soon  became  évident  to  the  artistic  mind 
of  the  English  builder,  and  he  therefore  introduced  the  ridge  rib, 
irrespective  of  how  tiie  stones  of  the  web  were  laid.  Early 
examples  of  it  in  England  are  in  Lincoln  and  Chester  Cathedrals, 
Westminster  Abbey^  etc.  In  Southern  France  it  was  common 
in  the  vaulted  churches  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
such  as  S.  Pierre,  Saumur  (see  Fig.  164),  S.  Eadegonde,  Poitiers, 
Poitiers  Cathedral,  etc.    The  three  great  bays  of  the  nave  of  Angers 
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Cathedral  (c  1150)  aie  withoat  ridge  riba,  but  the  later  choir 
vattlta  bave  them.  In  the  aboTe-mentioned  foreign  examples  tbe 
ridge  riba  (like  the  diagonals)  are  extremely  slender,  and  were 
probably  made  bo  because  otherwiae  they  wonld  bave  empbaaized 
disagreeably  tbe  dôme  form  of  the  vaulta.    In  England  thîa  bad 
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not  to  be  guarded  against,  as  ^e  ridgea  are  atraight  in  most  Gothic 
examples,  the  exceptions  being  maiulj  those  in  which  they  slope 
vpwarda  from  the  central  boas  to  the  sides,  in  order  to  provide 
greater  height  for  Windows.  The  arcbitects  of  Northern  France 
nsed  ridge  ribs  sparingly,  and  to  the  last  regarded  them  as  DOt 
abaolutely  necessary. 
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In  oblong  bays  ofyaulting,onetierceron  is  generally  întroduced 
in  each  central  compartment,  and  two  or  more  in  each  aide  one. 
The  French,  who  delighted  in  overcoming  structural  difiiculties 
by  sheer  iov/rz  de  force,  and  to  whom  compromise  was  distasteful, 
rejected  thèse  ribs  as  useless  and  unconstructional.  But  they  lô'e 
not  80  reallj.  Their  function  has  akeady  been  indicated;  and 
if  the  English  method  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  compromise,  a  man 
must  be  indeed  bigoted  who  will  not  admit  that  it  is  a  very 
beautifal  one.  Whenever  tiercerons  are  used,  ridge  ribs  are  abso- 
lutely  essential,  because,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  pointed  out, 
"  without  them  the  point  at  which  the  intermediate  ribs  meet  at 
their  apex  would  want  abutment."  ^ 

The  Englishman's  next  introduction  was  a  purely  omamental 
one,  namely,  small  ribs  to  connect  together  the  principal  and  inter- 
mediate ribs,  and  so  form  with  them  starlike  and  other  patterns.^ 
The  spaces  between  the  ribs  are  often  now  so  small  that  each  can 
be  fiUed  by  two  or  three  pièces  of  stone,  as  in  the  nave  of  Norwich. 
The  original  idea  of  a  vault  as  consisting  of  a  fromework  and 
a  filling-in  between  of  small  stones,  was  bef ore  long  lost  in  a  web 
of  liernes  which  covered  the  whole  sur£EU>e  of  the  vault,  no  one  rib 
being  any  stronger  than  its  neighbour,  as  in  the  choirs  of  Gloucester 
and  Tewkesbury.  The  next  development,  in  perfectly  natural  and 
logical  séquence,  threw  it  over  altogether,  and  resulted  in  an 
ashlar  stone  vault,  in  which  rib  and  panel  are  worked  on  one  and 
the  same  stone.  One  lesult  of  the  change  was  that  the  vault  once 
more  became  of  one  substance.  It  had  not  the  homogeniety  of  the 
Boman  concrète  vault,  but  it  exercised  far  less  thrust  than  the 
strongly-ribbed  vaults  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  consequently  required  less  abutment. 

Thus  was  bom  the  j^-vault,  so  called  because  its  ribs  take  the 
form  of  a  half-opened  fan.  It  is  an  essentially  English  design,  and 
an  appropriate  and  beautifal  ending  to  centuries  of  vault  develop- 
ment. The  earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  cloisters  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  (c.  1370),  the  main  arches  being  pointed. 
In  nearly  ail  other  examples  of  fan  vaulting,  Henry  VIL's 
ChapelriW'estminster,  S.  George's  Chape^Windsor,  Eton  Collège 


^  In  his  lectures  on  "  The  Bise  and  Development  of  Mediœyal  Architecture," 
Tol.  ii.  p.  208.  Bidge  ribs  are  sometimes  omitted  in  English  vaults  between  the 
tiercerons  and  the  waU  ribs,  as  in  Lincoln  GathednJ. 

*  Thèse  small  ribs  are  generally  also  called  **  liernes."  The  term  is  applied  to 
any  ribs  which  do  not  start  from  the  springing. 
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Chapel  and  Kîng's  Collège  Chapel,  Cambridge,  they  are  four- 
centred.  The  builders,  delighted  with  their  new  form,  indolged 
in  many  channing  fancies.  They  carried  down  the  ribs  so  as  to 
form  pendants,  as  in  the  aide  chapels  of  Henry  YII/s  Chapel  ; 
they  started  strong  transverse  arches,  letting  the  lower  part  show 
and  concealing  the  upper  part,  as  in  the  central  portion;  they 
cusped  the  heads  of  the  panels  and  carved  the  little  spandrils 
above,  until  the  vaolts  excelled  in  richness  any  Eastem  one.  The 
pendant  was  by  no  means  a  freak  ;  it  covered  with  its  supporting 
bars  what  otherwise — ^in  the  case  of  four-centred  vaults — would 
hâve  been  a  flat  and  uncomfortably  weak-looking  centre.  Sir  v^ 
Christopher  Wren,  in  some  of  his  pseudo-Grothic  chnrches,  such 
as  S.  Mary  Aldermary,  London,  formed  a  saucer-dome  over  this 
space,  but  it  is  hardly  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  form. 
Beiation  One  advantage  of  the  four-centred  arch  in  vaulting  is  that  the 

riVto^  wall  rib  oan  be  made  concentric  with  the  head  of  the  window 
window.  below  it  more  easily  than  when  more  pointed  forms  are  used.  In 
earlier  vaults  there  was  often  a  difficulty  in  bnnging  thèse  two 
into  harmony.  In  some  cases  it  is  solved  by  the  aid  of  a  sçoinson 
8urch  (see  p.  68)  over  the  window  on  the  inside  face  of  the  wall, 
and  this  is  the  most  natural  method  when  the  window  is  not  the 
full  width  of  the  bay.  In  late  French  cathedrals,  however,  and  in 
a  few  English  ones  (York  nave,  for  instance),  the  entire  space  below 
the  vault  down  to  about  the  springing  line  of  the  wall  rib  is  filled 
by  the  window-head,  and  the  rib  then  forms  its  natural  outer 
member.  ^  In  the  nave  of  lichfield  Cathedral  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  making  the  clerestory  Windows  spherical  triangles, 
but  the  experiment  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Much  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  triforia  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bosses.  Bosses,  or  key  stones,  are  usual  at  the  intersections  of  ail  ribs, 

except  in  Bomanesque  vaults,  in  which  they  are  rare.  Short 
lengths  of  ail  the  meeting  ribs — 4  to  6  inches  long — are  worked 
on  the  boss,  so  as  to  form  skewbacks,  and  the  web  butts  against, 
or  more  often  rests  on,  the  solid  central  mass,  so  that  thorough 
abutment  is  provided  at  the  apex  for  both  ribs  and  web.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  (rothic  carvings  are  on  bosses.  In  the  simple 
quadripartite  vault,  bosses  only  come  at  the  intersection  of  the 
diagonals,  as  in  the  naves  of  Chichester  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals, 

>  In  Frenoh  work  this  was  ail  the  easier  beoanse  the  springing  line  of  the  wall 
rib  is  always  far  above  that  of  the  main  ribs,  whioh  is  not  so  gênerai  in  England. 
It  is  so  at  York,  however. 
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where  they  appear  as  jewels  in  an  immense  setting.  As  soon 
as  rîdge  ribs  were  introduced  they  became  necessarj  at  the  apex 
of  transverse  arohes;  and  with  &e  advent  of  tiercerons,  at  the 
points  where  thèse  eut  the  lidges  (Fig.  55).  With  liemes  connect- 
ûig  together  the  main  ribs,  they  multiplied  enormously,  and  also 
varied  considerably  in  size,  there  being  great  difGarence  in  this 
respect  between  tiie  bosses  at  main  intersections  and  those  at 
subordinate  ones.  In  the  latter  positions  they  could  not  hâve 
been  dispensed  with,  because  the  liemes  often  eut  so  awkwardly 
into  the  sides  of  larger  ribs,  that  but  for  the  bosses  the  junctions 
would  hâve  been  exceedingly  ugly. 

The  foUowing  list  states  the  character  of  the  vaulting,  etc.,  Summary 
in  some  of  the  English  oathedrals,  etc.  : —  ex^^îe^ 

Tiraber  roo/.— (Ceiled)  Naves  of  Ely,  Peterboro*,  S.  Albans; 
Copen)  Eochester. 

Barrd  vatUt, — S.  John's  Chapel^  Tower  of  London,  S.  Cathe- 
rine's  Chapel,  Abbotsbury. 

Qucùdrant  barrel  vavZt — Gloucester  choir  triforinm. 

Intersecting  vauZ^.— (Plain)  Eochester,  crypt  ;  (with  transverse 
arches)  Dnrham  Castle,  crypt;  Gloucester,  aisle  of  choir;  S. 
Albans,  aisle  of  nave  ;  S.  John's  Chapel,  London,  aisle. 

Ribbed  vavlts — 

(1)  Simple  four-tite.    Durham,  nave  and  aisles;  Chichester; 

Fountains'  Abbey,  doisters;  Salisbury,  nave,  choir, 
cloisters,  etc.  ;  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark  ;  Wells,  nave  ; 
S.  Cross,  Hampshire,  chancel  (vault  is  domioal)  ; 
Boxgrove  Prioiy. 

(2)  With  ridge  ribs.    Chester,  choir  ;  Gloucester,  nave  ;  West- 

minster Abbey,  choir  ;  Worcester,  choir. 

(3)  Six-tite  vaults.    Canterbury,  choir  ;  Lincoln,  south  transept 

(with  ridge  rib). 

(4)  Tierceron    vaults.    Ely,    presbytery;  Exeter,    nave    and 

choir;  Hereford;  lichfield;  Lincoln,  presbytery  and 
nave  ;  Westminster  Abbey,  nave  ;  Worcester,  nave. 

(5)  Tierceron  and  Uerne  vaults.     Chester,  nave;  Ely,  choir 

and  Lady  chapel  ;  Winchester,  nave  ;  York,  choir  ; 
Worcester,  cloisters  ;  Norwich,  nave  ;  S.  Mary  Eedcliife, 
Bristol. 

(6)  Liemes.     Tewkesbury,  choir  and   crossing;    Gloucester, 

choir;  Wells,  choir.  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  con- 
stmcted  much  like  central  vault  Henry  YIL's  Chapel, 
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Westminater,  and  Sherbome  Abbey  Church,  form  Con- 
necting links  between  lieme  and  fan  vaults.^ 
Fa/ti  vaidts. — (With  pendants)  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  central 
portion  and   side   chapela  ;    (witbont  pendants)   King's   Collège 
Cbapel,  Cambridge  ;   Bath  Abbey  Church  ;  G-Ioucester,  cloistere  ; 
Winchester,  Bishop  Waynflete'a  Chantry  ChapeL 

The  nezt  points  to  conaider  are  the  setting  out  of  the  ribs  at 
the  springing  of  a  vault;  the  counterpoise  necesaary  to  reMat 
their  thmata  ;  and  the  dispoaition  of  the  shafts  from  which  the 
riba  apring. 

In  Romaneaqne  work  the  différent  riba  are  independent  of 
'  one  another,  and  eaoh  bas  its  aeparate  skewbaok.    In  Qothio 


Fia.  69. 

work  this  was  imposaible,  because,  îa  English  vork  at  least,  the 
riba  are  more  oumeroua,  and  ail  the  parta  of  a  church  below  the 
vaulta  Bo  much  smaller.  Kor  did  the  bnilders  deaire  it.  They 
lealîzed  that  concentration  of  ail  thrusta  was  the  ârat  easential  ; 
and  that  ao  long  as  eacb  rib  acted  independently,  the  aatisfaotory 
neutralization  of  their  thrusts  was  extremely  difficult,  They 
therefore  united  ail  the  riba  together,  for  a  certain  number 
of  courses  above  the  springing,  up  to  a  point  at  which  their 
séparation  became  imperatîve.    Thèse  courses  are  ail  built  witb 

'  The  Sherbome  vanlta  are  praotioally  lui  abaipe,  bnt  the  Ueme*  kre  not  onrred 

as  tu  fan  vaolts,  the;  are  Btmigbt. 
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horizontal  beds,  the  top  surface  of  the  top  course  being  splayed 
to  the  necessary  angle  to  give  each  lib  a  skewback  to  spring  from. 
The  number  of  courses  varies  in  différent  examples  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  vault,  and  its  pitch.  In  Westminster  Abbey 
there  are  seven  courses  ;  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  choir  as  many  as 
ten;  in  other  examples  only  three  or  four.  In  a  square  vault 
the  ribs  separate  from  one  another  much  sooner  that  in  an 
oblong;  and  in  a  steep  or  much  stilted  vault  they  remain  in 
contact  longer  than  in  one  of  flatter  pitch.  The  number  also 
dépends,  to  a  considérable  extent,  on  the  point  from  which  the 
diagonals  start.  In  many  vaults  the  centre  Une  of  each  diagonal 
meets  the  centre  Une  of  thé  transverse  arch  on  the  waU  plane 
(as  shown  on  Fig.  60);  sometimes  the  Unes  meet  considerably 
behind  it>  and  occasionaUy  even  in  front  of  it.  There  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  as  to  this,  The  meeting  point  dépends  entirely  on 
whether  it  is  desired  to  compress  the  ribs  at  the  springing  into 
the  narrowest  possible  compass,  or  to  spread  them  out. 

Thèse  bottom  courses  of  the  vault  are  coUecdvely  oaUed  the  Tas-de- 
"  tas-de-chaige."  The  principle  it  embodied  was  not  new.  In  ®  ^' 
Egyptian,  Byzantine,  and  Sasanian  barrel  vaults  the  bottom 
courses  are  often  laid  with  horizontal  beds  up  to  an  angle  of 
about  30^  In  Boman  intersecting  vaults  the  diagonal  ribs,  men- . 
tioned  in  Vol.  I.  (Fig.  74),  spring  firom  a  tas-de-charge  of  concrète  ; 
and  in  some  Bomanesque  ones  without  ribs,  the  groin  Unes 
start  from  one  of  stone,  as  in  portions  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
(see  Fig.  44).  But  to  the  Gk)thic  men  belongs  the  crédit  of 
applying  it  to  ribbed  vaults.^  The  merits  of  the  tas-de-charge  are  : 
(1)  that  it  unités  aU  thrusts  and  simpUfies  the  question  of  counter- 
poise  ;  (2)  that  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  the  sUpping 
or  crushing  of  any  one  rib  at  its  springing,  and  the  conséquent 
fracture  of  the  vault  ;  (3)  that  it  lessens  both  the  span  and  the 
rise  of  the  active  portion  of  the  vault,  viz.  that  built  with  separate 
voussoirs,  and  theiefore  the  amount  of  centenng  required;  (4) 
that  it  brings  the  thrusts  weU  within  the  waU,  the  tas-de-charge 
itself  acting  as  an  abutment,  and  taking  a  good  deal  of  the  thrust. 

In  àU  early  French  Gothic  vaults  the  wall  ribs  do  not  start  Frenoh 
from  the  same  springing  Une  as  the  other  ribs,  but  from  a  point  ^^^g]^ 

>  To  détermine  ihe  point  at  which  the  tas-de-ohaxge  ends  and  independent  ^'^^  ^^' 
vonasoirs  commence,  draw  Unes  from  the  points  at  which  the  rihs  intersect  on  plan, 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  each.    Where  thèse  Unes  eut  the  extrados  of  the 
rihs  is  (approzimately  only  when  the  rihs  are  of  différent  depths)  the  top  of  the 
tas-de-charge. 
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far  above  it  ;  a  shaf t,  detached  in  most  cases,  resting  on  top  of 


^3DWU3^; 


the  capital  of  tbe  main  vanlting  sbaf  t,  and  carrying  the  rib.    The 
English  never  employed  tbe  upper  sbaft,  and  in  many  of  their 
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early  vaults  the  wall  ribs  spring  from  the  same  point  as  the 
others.  In  nearly  ail  later  ones,  however,  the  rîb  is  much  stilted, 
as  in  the  nave  of  York  Cathedral,  and  the  résulta  therefore,  is  the 
same  as  in  French  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  separating  the  wall  ribs  from  the  others  is  a  sound  one.  Their 
thrusts,  nnUke  those  of  other  ribs,  are  contained  within  the 
building  ;  none  passes  to  the  outside,  and  has  to  be  neutralized. 
The  thrust  of  one  rib  is  met  by  the  counter  thrust  of  the  next, 
and  when  thèse  throsts  meet  above  the  point  where  the  other 
thrusts  are  focussed,  they  exercise  a  downward  pressure  which 
has  a  steadying  influence.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  wall  ribs 
from  the  tas-de-charge  undoubtedly  facilitâtes  the  concentration 
of  the  thrusts  of  the  others,  as  the  area  of  thrust  is  lessened. 
Statically,  therefore,  it  is  right,  but  aesthetically  it  is  of  doubtful 
advantage  ;  as  it  occasions  considérable  cutting  back  of  the  web, 
in  order  that  this  shall  not  come  in  front  of  the  wall  rib. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  résistance  to  the  Ooimter. 
thrust  of  a  barrel  vault,  espedally  in  a  building  of  a  single  span.  ^^^ 
The  wall  being  continuons  below  the  v^ult,  ail  that  is  needed  vaulte. 
is  that  it  shall  be  sufiEiciently  thick.  ^  In  ^^^^^^^^^n^^:^^S^^_^ 
nave  and  aisles  the  continuons  thriïôrisf  "tÈ^  péioïK^^^IÉir^ 
counteracted  by  continuons  aisle  vaults,  either  semicircular,  as 
in  S.  John's  Chapel,  Tower  of  London,  and  the  church  at  Car- 
cassonne,  etc.,  or  of  quadrant  shape,  as  in  the  narthex  of  S. 
Philibert,  Toumus,  and  many  other  churohes  in  Southern  France 
(see  Figs.  150  and  151).    When  the  central  vault  is  divided  into 
bays  by  ribs,  corresponding  ribs  are  often  built  under  the  side 
vaults,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  aisle  walls  are  flat  buttresses, 
which,  however,  are  not  much  more  than  complimentary,  owing 
to  their  slight  projection. 

The  task  of  counteracting  the  thrusts  of  intersecting  vaults,  Ooonter- 
especially  ribbed  ones,  is  not  so  easy,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ^^^J^^. 
the  early  mediasval  builders  did  not  solve  the  problem  s^^gight  iog  vaults. 
t^y.    Ail  the  thrusts  being  concentrated  at  given  points,  the 
wall  in  between  thèse  points  is  of  little  assistance.    This  was 
recognized  so  thoroughly  af ter  the  twelfth  century,  that,  in  France 
especially,  the  wall  became  window.     For  the  same  reason  a 
séries  of    supports  was  substituted   for    continuons    abutment. 
Thèse  stretched  across  from  the  back  of  the  nave  wall  to  the 
inside  face  of  the  aisle  wall,  under  the  aisle  roof.    They  are  not 
solid  walls,  for   that  would   hâve  weighted   unnecessarily  the 
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transverse  arches  over  tbe  aîsle  below,  and  also  hâve  interfered 
with  free  paasage  in  the  triforiam,  bat  are,  as  a  mie,  quadrant 
arohea    They  are,  in  fact,  fiyiog  buttresses,  although  hidden.' 

The  hidden  buttress  possesses  oue  advantage  over  the  exposed 
one,  tbat  it  is  less  liable  to  decaj.  It  wsb  sufficient  bo  long  as 
the  cbnrchee  were  compar&tively  low,  or  when  the  triforium  above 


the  aisles  waa  a  spacious  gallery,  and  the  roof  over  consequently 
as  high  as  tbe  springing  of  the  nave  vault,  as  at  Loon,  in 
Korthem  France  ;  but  it  ceased  to  be  effective  when  the  upper 
gallery  wae  omîtted,  and  the  soaring  ambition  of  the  French 
architects  led  to  greatly  increased  height  for  ail  parts  of  a  chnrch, 
the  central  nave  especially. 

>  Ezaotlj  ths  ume  abulmeiit  vibb  piovided  b?  ths  Bomans  in  thùr  graat 
Tsulted  builâlngB,  snob  os  the  Bwilioa  of  ConEtantiiie. 
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The  builders  did  not  trust  entirely  to  thèse  hidden  buttresses 
to  connteract  the  vault  pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  relied 
more  on  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  on  the  height  that  thèse 
were  carried  above  the  springing  of  the  vault  to  the  nnderside 
of  the  tie-beam  of  the  timber  roof  above.  They  knew  that  any 
weight  above  a  point  on  which  there  is  a  side  thrust  neutralizes, 
to  some  extenty  that  thrust,  and  directs  it  downwards.  They  abo, 
as  an  additional  précaution,  weighted  the  extrados  of  the  vault 
above  the  tas-de-charge,  so  as  to  keep  the  thrusts  still  more  within 
the  walls. 

With  the  modest  dimensions  of  our  cathedrals  thèse  hidden  Fiying 
buttresses,  coupled  with  the  other  précautions  mentioned,  sufficed  ;  tresM. 
at  ail  events  at  first,  as  at  Worcester  and  portions  of  Lincoln, 
SaUsburj,  etc.  But  the  faîlure  and  sometimes  complète  collapse 
of  early  vaults  soon  showed  that  more  direct  résistance  was 
required.  In  many  cathedrals,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  extra 
buttresses  hâve  been  added  which  rise  above  the  aisle  roofs.  In 
ail  large  churches  abroad,  commenced  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  visible  flying  buttresses  form  part  of  the  original 
design. 

Flying  buttresses  transmit  thrusts  rather  than  resist  them. /^t- 
Starting  finom  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  wall — as  a  rule,  from  ^JJ^jt 
slightly  projecting  buttresses — they  conduct  the  thrusts  to  but-  thnutB. 
tresses  built  out  from  the  aisle  wall.     In  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris, 
which  bas  double  aisles,  the  principal  flyiug  buttresses  are  in 
single  spans.    As  a  rule,  however,  in  double-aisled  churches,  the 
portion  of  the  wall  over  each  pier  between  the  aisles  is  carried  up 
to  form  an  intermediate  buttress,  so  that  each  flying  buttress  con- 
sists  of  two  arches.  The  first  arch  transmits  the  thrust  of  the  vault 
from  the  nave  wall  to  the  intermediate  buttress,  and  the  second 
carries  it  over  to  the  outer  buttress.    This  has  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  flying  buttress  itself,  and  such 
transmitted  vault  thrusts  as  hâve  not  been  neutralized  on  the  way. 

There  was  evidently  no  hard-and-fast  rule  to  détermine  the  Beiative 
relative  position  of  the  flying  buttress  to  the  vault.    This  differs  S^°^^ 
considerably  in  the  varions  examples.    The  builders  evidently  did  treeaeB  to 
not  make  careful  calculations  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pressure  ^    ' 
exercised,  the  exact  direction  it  took,  or  the  précise  point  from 
which  it  started.     They  judged  from  expérience,  from  failures, 
and  from  sucoesses.    It  is  a  question  whether  such  calculations, 
if  made  now,  would  be  of  any  use,  because,  given  one  single 
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'  instance  of  bad  workmanship,  or  of  defective  material,  and  the 
calculationB  are  upset,  unless  an  enormous  margin  of  safety 
is  allowed  (see  Figs.  61  and  62). 

In  the  majority  of  ezamples  the  top  of  the  intrados  of  the 
arch  of  the  flying  buttress — or  of  the  most  important  one  when 
there  are  several — Le.  where  it  butts  against  the  nave  or  choir 
wall,  is,  approximately,  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  tas-de-charge. 
Its  position  varies,  however;  sometimes  it  is  aboyé  it,  at  other 
times  below  it,  the  latter  being  most  gênerai  in  earlj,  unsatis- 
factoiy  examples.  The  pitch  of  the  vault  (the  thrust  of  à  steep 
vanlt  is  more  vertical  than  that  of  a  flatter  one),  the  height  of  the 
tas-de-charge  (this  varies,  as  already  stated),  and  the  weight  of 
the  wall  above  the  springing  line  of  the  vault,  ail  thèse  must 
be  taken  into  acoount  in  determining  the  exact  position  of  the 
flying  buttress.  Again,  the  depth  of  the  buttress  from  soffit  to  top 
of  coping,  and  the  slope  of  the  coping,  make  considérable  differenoe. 
In  early  buttresses  the  bottom  curve  is  often  a  quadrant,  and  the 
top  slope  of  flat  pitch.  The  mass  of  masonry  against  the  wall 
whioh  offers  résistance  to  the  vault  thrust  is  consequently  small. 
Expérience  showed  that  this  form  was  not  satÎBfaotory,  and  the 
tops  of  later  buttresses  are  consequently  of  steeper  pitch,  and 
the  underside  curves  are  équivalent  to  half  a  pointed  arch.  The 
early  form  was  most  unsatisfaotory  when  the  flying  buttress  was 
low  down  ;  for  then,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  ceased  to  be 
perpendicular,  owing  to  the  thrust  of  the  vault  or  other  causes,  the 
top  of  the  flying  buttress  dropped  and  began  to  press  hard  against 
the  wall,  with  the  resuit  that  it  soon  coUapsed,  being  subjected  to 
a  thrust  outward  above  and  to  a  thrust  inward  below.  In  many 
later  buttresses,  and  in  some  earlier  ones,  there  is  often  a  con- 
sidérable space  between  the  top  of  the  voussoirs  composing  the 
soffit  curve  and  the  bottom  of  the  coping.  This  was  sometimes 
solid,  and  was  plaîn  or  had  sunk  panels  on  its  face,  sometimes, 
espeoially  in  late  work,  it  was  pieroed.  Such  a  buttress  provides 
a  considérable  margin  when  any  imcertainty  exists  as  to  theexact 
direction  of  the  vault  thrusts.  Moreover,  it  acts  over  a  large 
surface,  and  consequently  afifords  greater  support  to  the  walL 
Flybig  Flying  buttresses  are  not  used  merely  to  resist  or  transmit 

M  stiS"^  vault  thrusts.    In  the  lof ty  cathedrals  of  Northern  France,  such 
eners.  i     as  Beims,  Amiens,  etc.,  where  two  flying  buttresses  come  one* 
'        above  the  other,  the  upper  one  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the 
vault.    Its  function  is  simply  to  aid  in  supporting  the  high  wall 
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of  the  olerestoiy  and  to  tabe  the  thnisb  of  the  tdmber  roof  abore 
the  vault,  which,  owing  to  îts  constrnctàon,  is  often  considérable. 
Ât  Beaavais,  where  there  are  ttuee  tiers  of  buttreases,  the  loveat 
is  fsi  below  the  vault,  tha  middla  one  slightly  above  the  tas-de- 
fihai^,  aod  the  top  one  dose  ander  the  top  parapet.    The  first  and 


laat  bave  nothii^  to  do  with  the  vault,  ^ley  are  merely  stiffeners 
to  the  walL 

It  mnst  not  be  snpposed  that  the  builders,  when  tbey  adopted 
fljÎQg  battresses,  disp^sed  vith  the  other  methoda  of  coanteract- 
ing  the  thnista  mentîoned  on  a  pievious  page.  On  the  contrary, 
they  developed  them,  The  aide  valls  of  the  nave  vere  still 
carried  up  above  the  vaolt,  in  many  caaea  far  higher  than  before. 
In  Beims  Cathedral  there  aie  several  feet  between  the  top  of 
the  vsnlt  and  the  bottom  of  the  tie-beam,  and  this  means  the  aame 
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amoimt  of  extra  wall  at  the  sidee  and  a  large  încrease  in  the 

weight  pressing  on  the  vaalt  thrusts.' 

In  addition,  the  bnildera  multi- 
plied  pinnaclea,  the  statical  advantages 
of  which  hâve  already  been  men- 
tioned  (see  p.  49).  Thay  plaoed  tbem 
above  nave  walla;  over  intermediate 
buttresfles  ^  when  the  church  had 
double  aisles — and  above  the  outaîde 
aisle  buttresses.  Many  early  dying 
bnttresses  are  without  them,  bot  it 
waa  Boon  realîzed  that  they  eSected 
a  considérable  saving  in  material. 
An  aiale  buttress  weighted  heavily 
on  top  eau  be  balf  the  size  of  an 
nuveighted  one.  Their  œstbetic  value 
is  aiso  immense.  In  Malœesbiuy 
Abbey  Church  the  piunacles  are  not 
only  particularly  weU  placed  to 
counteract  the  thnists,  but  are  alao 
extrCTifllj^/'graceful.  They  are  set 
back  from^be  outsîde  face  of  the 
aisle  walI,  start  fiom  above  the 
hauuch  of  the  flying  buttress,  and  are 
strengthened  by  gables  in  front  which 
add  beauty  as  well  as  stability. 
Pinnacles  did  not  play  so  important 
a  part  in  Englisb  work  as  in  Frenoh, 
where  the  greater  height  of  the 
churches,  the  apsidal  east  ends,  and 
rïie  frequency  of  double  aisles  led 
to  multiplication  of  âying  buttresses 
and  conséquent  multiplication  of 
pinnacles.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  number  abroad  is  sometimes  too 
great,  and  the  eSect  over-done;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt   about   the 

'  Tbis  odditioiukl    beight    wbb    probably 

^°-  ^-  chiefly  foT  efieot.    In  Englftad,  wbere  gre&t 

height  wu  not    desired,   thera    U   no   gie»t 

Bp«oa  between  tbe  vault  and  tie-beam  ;  aornetimes  the  tie-beam  resta  on  the  vanlt. 
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suocess  of  the  abside  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral,  where  fiying  but- 
tresses  and  pinnacles  combine  in  unusual  profusion,  owing  to  the 
forking  of  the  buttresses  between  the  projecting  apses  (Fig.  97). 

The  principle  of  thrust  and  counterpoise  may  be  brieây  summed  Sum- 
up  as  foUows  : —  ™*'y 

1.  The  tas-de-chaige  unités  ail  thrusts  and  consolidâtes  them 
at  given  points. 

2.  The  tas-de-charge  itself  offers  résistance  to  thrasts  and  also 
decreases  the  amount  of  thrust,  inasmuch  as  the  span  and  height 
of  the  "  live  "  portion  of  the  vault  are  lessened. 

3.  A  high  wall  above  the  point  of  pressure  tends  to  divert  a 
latéral  thrust  into  a  vertical. 

4.  Pinnacles  act  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Fiying  buttresses  transmit  thrusts  to  abutments. 

6.  Abutments  weighted  by  pinnacles  can  be  smaller  than  when 
unweighted. 

Only  two  points  remain  for  considération  :  one,  the  arrangement 
of  the  vaulting  shaf t  ;  the  other,  the  différent  points  from  which 
the  vaults  spring. 

In  early  mediaeval  work  the  vaulting  shaft  starts  from  the  Vaulting 
floor  and,  fornÛDg  part  of  the  pier,  passes  through  the  triforium  ^^^' 
to  the  springing  of  the  vault    This  is  the  arrangement  at  Durham, 
Chichester,  the  Abbaye-aux-hommes,  Caen,  and  in  most  vaulted 
Bomanesque  churches  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

As  the  désire  grew  for  greater  lightness  and  smaller  piers,  this  Engiish 
method  was  abandoned  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  °^^ 
never  again  became  gênerai  hère,  although  in  parts  of  Lincoln  and 
Lichfield  Cathedrals,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth-century 
work  in  the  naves  of  Winchester,  Ganterbury,  and  York  the  old 
plan  is  followed  (see  Fig.  219).^  At  Exeter,  Ely,  Chester,  the 
choir  of  Lincoln,  etc.,  is  seen  the  typical  Engiish  arrangement. 
In  thèse  cathedrals  each  vaulting  shaft  spnngs  from  a  carved  or 
moulded  corbel,  which  nestles  between  the  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade,  immeSiately  above  the  capitals  of  the  piers.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  sound  structural 
^  device.     Sometimes  the  shaft  starts  higher  up,  from  the  string- 

course  imder  the  triforium,  as  at  Carlisle,  with  merely  a  very  small 
corbel  below.  In  SaUsbury  and  Wells  Cathedrals  it  starts  higher 
still,  from  above  the   triforium,  and  possesses  little  importance. 

'  In  Winchester  Oathedral  the  old  Romanesque  piers  were  remodelled,  which, 
to  Bome  eztent,  accoonts  for  the  shafts  starting  from  the  floor. 
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The  arrangement  in  thèse  last  two  churches  emphaaizes  the  fiact 
that  verticalitj  was  not  the  sole  aim  of  English  workers.  By  the 
omission,  practically,  of  the  shaft  they  lost  the  appearance  of  height 
which  vertical  Unes  give,  but  the  gain  in  breadth  of  efifect  was 
ample  compensation. 

In  France  the  design  dépends  somewhat  on  whether  the 
supports  are  simple  columns,  as  in  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  and  Laon 
Cathedral,  or  whether  they  are  columns  with  attached  shafts,  as 
at  Beims  and  Chartres.  In  the  former  case  the  shafts,  eititier 
three  or  five  in  number,  start  firom  the  top  of  the  capital  of  each 
column.  To  allow  space  for  thèse  the  wall  has  to  be  considerably 
thinner  than  the  diameter  of  the  column  below,  as  already  men- 
tioned  (see  pp.  33  and  34).  The  shafts  in  thesê  two  examples  oould 
not  hâve  started  from  the  floor  without  disturbing  the  cylindrical 
form  of  the  column  which  the  architects  were  anxious  to  retain. 
In  Sées  Cathedral  a  detached  shaft  is  camed  down  in  front  of  the 
column,  the  eSect  produced  being  particularly  good.  In  the  choir 
of  Ganterbury  Cathedral,  the  work  of  William  of  Sens,  the  same 
arrangement  is  followed  as  at  Paris.  \  In  cathedrals  with  shafted 
columns,  the  shaft  on  the  nave  side  is  sometimee  camed  up  its 
full  size,  as  in  Amiens  Cathedral,  with  merely  the  abacus  of  the 
capital  carried  round  it;  a  subordinate  shaft  on  each  side  of  it 
starting  &om  the  top  of  the  capital  to  support  the  diagonal  ribs.^ 
In  Eeims  Cathedral  this  shaft  is  stopped  by  the  capital,  and  tEe 
vaulting  shaft  above  it  is  more  slender.  In  later  work,  however, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  verticaUty.  In  S.  Ouen, 
Bouen,  and  in  the  naves  of  Auzerre  and  Tours  Cathedrals,  three  or 
more  grouped  shafts  form  part  of  each  pier  and,  starting  from  tiie 
floor,  run  without  a  break  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  the  apparent  height  of  the  church  in  each  case. 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  to  dénote  the  point  at  which 
the  vaulting  shaft  shall  end  and  the  vault  begin.  In  the 
Cathedrab  of  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Ely,  Lichfield,  Bourges,  Paris, 
Laon,  etc.,  the  vault  springs  from  the  string  between  the  clerestory 
and  triforium.  At  Durham  and  Lincoln  it  springs  from  below 
it,  and  from  above  it  at  Chichester,  Chester,  WeUs,  etc.  \  At 
Amiens  and  Beauvais^  Cathedrals  the  springing  line  is  nearly 
halfway  between  the  string  and  the  top  of  the  clerestory  Windows,  ^ 
which  aocounts,  to  some  extent,  for  the  great  height  of  thèse  two 
examples.  As  a  gênerai  rule,  late  French  churches  follow  the 
example  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cathedrals. 


se 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TOWERS    AND    SPIRES. 

Church  towers  may  be  placed  singly — (a)  over  crossings,  (5)  at  Position 
west  ends,  central  with  a  nave^  (c)  at  either  aide,  sometimes  near  ^'  ^^^^* 
the  weet  end,  sometimes  near  the  east,  in  some  oases  starting  from 
the  nave  walls  and  spanning  the  aisles^  in  others  attached  to  the 
aîsie  walls  only,  and  (â)  detached  entirelj  from  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.  They  may  be  in  pairs— (a)  at  west  ends,  (5)  at 
ends  of  transepts,  (c)  over  transepts,  ((2)  flanking  either  eastem  or 
latéral  apses,  (e)  at  the  extrême  east  end,  as  at  S.  Nioolo,  Bari, 
although  this  position  is  very  rare  (Fig.  123). 

A  central  tower  over  the  crossing  in  a  crucif orm  church  gives  Central 
the  roofs  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  something  to  stop  against.  ^^®"* 
One  in  a  church  without  transepts  allows  the  roofs  over  the  western 
and  eastern  ends  to  start  from  and  rise  to  différent  levels  without 
an  ugly  break  resulting.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sound  œsthetic 
reason  for  a  central  tower,  ezcept  when  a  church  is  so  lofty  as  to 
render  it  an  undesirable  addition,  as  in  the  majority  of  large 
French  churches.  In  England  central  towers  are  the  rule  in 
cathedrals,  and  there  bx^  also  some  stnking  examples  in  Nor- 
mandy.  The  Germans  seldom  built  them  ;  they  preferred  octagonal 
cupolas  over  crossings,  like  those  in  Northern  Italy.  In  their 
Bomanesque  work  they  excelled  in  the  grouping  of  thèse  cupolas 
with  circular  turrete,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  at  least,  and 
often  as  many  as  four,  in  a  large  church  (see  Fig.  134). 

A  possible  objection  to  a  central  tower  is  that  it  requires  piers 
to  support  it  considerably  larger  than  are  needed  elsewhere.  But 
in  a  crudform  church  with  transepts  as  high  as  the  nave  and  choir, 
even  when  there  is  no  central  tower,  the  piers  at  the  crossing 
still  hâve  to  be  stronger  than  other  piers  in  order  to  resist  the 
thrusts  of  the  arches  of  the  arcades.  In  the  eastern  transepts  of 
Salisbury  Gathedral  the  arcades  are  continued  across,  and  over  each 
arch  is  an  inverted  arch,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  stronger 
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piers.  When  the  nave  and  choir  are  sofficiently  wide,  and  are 
also  long,  laiger  piers  at  a  crossing  are  sometimes  an  advantage,  as 
the  deeper  arches  they  carry  form  pleasant  breaks  in  a  vault,  and 
thèse,  coupled  with  the  projection  of  the  piers,  improve  the  per- 
spective and  tend  to  heighten  the  mystery  of  the  interior.  Central 
towers  are  most  effective  from  inside,  when  they  are  also  lantems, 
î.e.  so  arrangea  that  the  roof  or  vault  over  each  is  sufiGiciently 
high  to  allow  of  Windows  in  their  sides  above  the  adjoining  roofs, 
which  Windows  throw  a  flood  of  light  into  the  middle  of  a  church. 
Romanesque  central  towers,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  existing 
remains,  were  generally  lantems,  although  many,  like  Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  now  hâve  later  vaults  under  their  Windows  at  about  the 
level  of  the  main  vaolts.  The  central  towers  of  Lincoln,  Canter- 
bury,  and  York  Cathedrals,  and  Pershore  Abbey  Church,  are 
lantems,  and  amongst  continental  examples,  four  of  the  finest 
are  at  Coutances  and  Evreux  Cathedrals,  S.  Maclon,  Bouen,  ail 
in  Normandy,  and  Braisne  Church,  between  Soissons  and  Beims. 

The  most  effective  and  suitable  position  for  a  pair  of  towers  is 
at  the  west  end.  They  firame  in  the  principal  doorway  and  the 
central  part  of  the  front,  and,  in  addition,  they  mask  the  aisles  at 
the  sides.  The  end  élévation  of  an  aisled  church  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory  when  its  Unes  follow  truthfully  the  sectional  outline  behind 
it.  To  conceal  this  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  mediœval 
builders,  and  in  choosing  a  pair  of  towers  for  this  purpose  they 
showed  Sound  judgment.  For  the  same  reason,  the  transepts  of 
many  French  churches,  which  hâve  an  aisle  on  each  side,  were 
flanked  by  twin  towers  until,  for  circumstances  which  are 
suggested  later  (see  p.  277),  they  were  finally  abandoned. 

Towers  over  transepts  are  far  from  common,  and  yet  this 
position  has  many  advantages.  The  towers  can  rise  from  solid 
walls,  and  hâve  not  to  be  balanced  aloft  on  piers  and  arches  ;  they 
can  be  built  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  can  be 
allowed  to  settle  as  they  please;  their  full  height  shows;  they 
cause  no  cramping  of  the  width  at  the  crossing;  and  they  add 
considérable  stability  instead  of  being,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a 
central  tower,  a  source  of  weakness,  at  times  even  a  positive 
danger.  Moreover,  provided  they  are  of  fair  height  and  not  too  far 
apart — ^they  should  start  close  against  the  aisles — they  provide 
more  striking  grouping  than  even  twin  towers  at  a  west  end. 
Towers  come  over  the  transepts  in  Angouleme  Cathedral,  in  a  few 
other  churches  in  Southern  France,  and  in  Tréguier  Cathedral, 
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Brittaay,  where  tha«  ifl  a  central  tower  in  addition.  Exeter 
Cathedial  alone  in  Ëngland  bas  toweis  in  this  position.  The  two 
are  practically  ail  that  remains  of  the  Somanesqae  chorch.  In 
earlj  daya  a  pair  of  towers  8o  placed  was  probably  not  nncommon, 
but  beyond  the  examples  menUoned  there  are  but  few  others  exist- 
ing  noff.  In  later  work  they  are  still  tarer,  the  largest  and  moet 
striking  examples  beii^  thoae  of  Yienna  Cathedral. 

There  are  not  many  cburchea  in  which  the  eastem  apses  are  Towen  in 
flanked  by  towers,  exoept  in  Germany  where,  however,  they  are  ^«0^. 
mostly  more  turrets  than  towers.    S.  Abbondio,  Gomo,  is  an  Italian 
example,  the  two  towers  rising  above  the  aisle  roofa  at  the  jnnction 
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of  the  nave  and  choir.  lo  the  church  of  Morienval,  France,  the 
towers  are  somewhat  similarly  placed  at  the  east  end  of  aisles 
which  are  eut  o£f  from  the  chancel  by  waUs.  In  Tournai  Cathedral 
towers  crowued  by  spires  flank  the  apaidal  transepts  with  striking 
effect  fsee  Fig,  140).  No  statement  can  be  mode  regarding  the 
most  usual  positions  of  detached  towers.  Some  are  close  up  to  a 
church,  others  many  feet  away  &om  it,  as  at  S.  Zeno,  Verona. 

In  France  few  large  ohurohea  hâve  single  towers  at  the  west  end,  Waslem 
S.  Bicquier,  near  Âbberille,  being  one  of  the  chief  exceptions.    In  ^^^^^ 
Ëngland  a  sii^le  tower  at  the  west  end  is  an  old  tradition.    The 
number  of  Ânglo-Sazon  examples  still  remaining  is  proof  that  before 
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the  Conquest  this  position  was  gênerai,  which  is  ail  the  more 
interesting  as  single  western  towers  are  rare  in  early  work  abroad. 
The  Italian  basilican  church  had  a  narthez  at  the  west  end,  nerer 
a  tower.  Byzantine  churches  hâve  no  towers  at  àll,  and  although 
Bavenna  boasts  manj  early  ones  belonging  to  its  basilican  chnrches 
they  are  not  central  western  one&  In  Normandj,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  towers  over  crossings  were  the  rule,  and  western  ones, 
except  in  pairs,  the  exception.  In  the  centuries  immediately 
following  S.  Augustine's  mission  to  England,  a  tower  attached  to  a 
church  was  almost  a  necessity  in  this  oountry  ;  not  so  much  for 
appearance  as  for  refuge.  In  most  villages  the  church  occupied 
the  most  central  and  highest  point,  and  it  was  therefore  only 
natural  that  attached  to  it  should  be  the  stronghold.  A  tower 
provided  refuge  for  both  people  and  priests,  and  although  there 
was  no  particular  reason  for  choosing  a  western  position,  this  was 
at  least  as  convenient  as  any  other  and  had  sBSthetic  advantages 
as  weU.  Fortified  towers  attached  to  churches,  and  churches  forti* 
fied  throughout,  are  neither  rare  abroad.  Albi  Cathedra!  is  an 
example  of  the  first  ;  the  church  at  Boyat,  Auvergne,  with  its 
machicolations  ail  round,  of  the  second.  In  England,  in  the 
debatable  land  on  the  Scottish  border,  there  is  at  least  one  church, 
Burgh-by-SandSy  Cumberland,  which  has  a  fortified  tower,  the  only 
approach  to  which  is  from  the  church  by  a  narrow  opening,  pro- 
jeoted  by  a  strong  iron  door,  Whatever  was  the  reason  why  the 
English  so  early  adopted  single  western  towers,  they  never  tired 
of  them.  Ely  is  the  only  cathedral  with  one  tower  at  the  west 
end,  but  there  are  thousands  of  parish  churches,  of  ail  dates  and  in 
ail  parts  of  the  country,  with  this  feature.  In  fact,  it  remained  the 
nde  long  after  Grothic  had  passed  away. 
English  Before  the  Cionquest  some  central  towers  had  been  built  over 

*^^®'®'  crossings  in  England,  as  at  Dover  Castle,  and  after  it  very  few 
large  churches  were  designed  without  them.  Amongst  Boman- 
esque  examples,  the  finest  are  those  of  S.  Albans  Cathedral,  built 
with  Boman  bricks  from  the  ruins  of  Yerulam  close  by  ;  Tewkes- 
bury  Abbey,  exceedingly  massive  and  bold  ;  and  Norwich  Cathedral, 
more  slender,  and  crowned  by  a  later  spire.  The  small  height  of 
our  Grothic  oathedrals,  î.e.  small  as  compared  with  continental 
examples,  rendered  the  building  of  a  central  tower  comparatively 
easy.  The  resuit  is  that  this  featare,  sometimes  crowned  by  a 
spire,  and  sometimes  not,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  English  church  architecture.     The  pair  of  towers  at  the  west 
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end  woie  net  abandoned,  but  some  early  cathedraLs,  like  Salisbuiy, 
and  some  later  ones,  like  Winchester,  aie  witbout  them.  Amongst 
cathedrals  with  both  central  and  western  towers  are  Durham, 
Canterbury,  York,  Lincoln,  Wells,  and  Peterborough  ;  the  western 
towers  of  the  last-named,  however,  are  small.  lichfield  Cathedral 
is  unique  in  England  in  having  three  towers  crowned  by  spires. 
At  Chichester  only  the  central  tower  bas  a  spire,  not  either  of  the 
end  ones.  Cathedrals  with  a  central  tower  and  spire,  but  no  west 
towers,  are  Salisbuty  and  Norwich,  and  to  thèse  at  one  time  could 
be  added  Old  S.  Paul's,  London.  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  some  others,  bave  now  central  towers  only.  Some  English 
towers  at  présent  witbout  spires  were  intended  originally  to  bave 
them,  and  in  a  few  cases  did  bave  them,  but  they  bave  disappeared. 
The  highest  tower  is  the  central  one  of  Lincoln,  which  rises  262  feet 
above  the  ground,  over  50  feet  more  than  the  western  towers, 
which  are  abo  unusually  high.  The  tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
early  fifteenth  century,  comes  next  in  height,  225  feet.  In  beauty 
of  design  it  is  only  surpassed  in  contemporary  work  by  the  cential 
tower  of  Canterbury. 

Italy  is  the  land  of  towers,  and  yet  the  Italians  never  appre-  itaiian 
ciated  their  fuU  value  as  important  intégral  parts  of  a  design.  *®^®"* 
They  are  generaUy  detached  entirely,  like  Oiotto's  Campanile  at 
Florence,  and  even  when  attached  often  appear  like  after- 
thoughts.  The  one  touching  the  side  wall  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Trani  bas  a  roadway  running  through  it.  Fear  of  eartbquakes 
accounts  largely  for  the  number  of  detached  towers  in  Italy,  but 
the  f act  that  in  the  Eastem  church  towers  were  omitted  altogether 
possibly  also  bad  some  weight  in  determining  the  Italians  not  to 
màke  them  part  and  parcel  of  their  designs.  A  central  tower  over 
the  Crossing  is  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  although  there  are 
fiequently  low  cupola  turrets  at  that  point  ;  and  twin  towers  at 
the  west  end  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  earUest  church  towers  in 
Italy,  and  therefore  in  Europe,  are  those  of  Bavenna.  A  few  are 
square,  but  most  are  circular,  one  or  two  of  the  smallest  of  the 
latter  starting  from  square  bases.  The  oldest  is  the  one  near  the 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  fifth  century.  The  towers  of 
S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  and  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  belong  to  the 
middle  of  the  foUowing  one.  That  thèse  towers  were  belfries 
seems  certain.  Cattaneo  says  that  bells  were  undoubtedly  used 
in  the  sixtb  century,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  their 
Windows,  especially  in  the  upper  storeys,  they  may  also  bave  been 
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watch  or  beacon  towers,  and  perhaps  hâve  served  as  places  of 
refuge.  There  are  seven  storeys  in  the  In  Classe  church  and  each 
bas  six  Windows.  In  the  bottom  storej  thèse  are  merely  BUts  ;  in 
the  next  two  storeys  are  single  lights  ;  then  corne  double  lights  ; 
above  them  triple  lights  ;  with  double  lights  again  in  the  two  top 
storeys.  There  does  not  seem  to  hâve  been  any  particular  reason 
why  thèse  towers  should  hâve  been  round,  or  why  the  Irish  towers, 
built  three  or  four  centuries  later,  were  of  similar  form.  There 
was  a  reason  for  the  circular  towers  of  Sussex  and  some  of  the 
eastem  counties.  Flint  was  the  building  material  there,  stone  was 
scarce,  and  the  builders  wished  to  saye  quoins.  In  Sussex  there 
are  three  or  four  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Ouse,  which 
runs  &om  Lewes  to  Newhaven,  and  passes  through  Piddinghoe, 
Southease,  etc. 

Square  towers  in  Italy  are  mostly  very  tall  and  slender,  and 
of  the  type  known  as  ''  campanile."  The  term  signifies  literally 
a  bell-tower,  but  by  common  usage  it  is  applied  only  to  towers 
without  buttresses.  Although  campanile  towers  bave  not  the 
buttresses  at  the  corners,  diminishing  in  stages,  which  give  the 
northem  towers  their  slightly  pyramidal  outUne,  a  similar  effect 
is  obtained  in  them  by  the  ''  batter  "  or  inward  inclination  given 
to  the  walls.  The  tower  of  S.  Mark's,  Yenice,  which  coUapsed  on 
July  14, 1902,  was  35  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  32  feet  at  the  top, 
its  height  to  the  cornice  over  the  bell  loggia  being  about  200  feet 
Its  batter,  therefore,  was  1^  inch  in  10  feet,  which  is  about  the 
customary  rake.^ 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  distinct  schools  of  tower  design 
in  Italy,  excluding  the  Eavenna  towers,  and  those  in  the  South 
which  were  mainly  due  to  foreigners  :  (1)  Venetian,  (2)  Lombardic, 
(3)  Boman.  Each  possesses  distinctive  characteristics.  Towers 
of  the  Venetian  type  are  frankly  belfries,  with  an  open  loggia  at 
the  top  of  each  which  forms  the  bell  chamber.  They  are  without 
openings,  except  small  slits  which  light  the  staircases.  At  the 
angles  and  in  between  are  pilasters  of  slight  projection,  which 
start  &om  the  base  and  run  up  the  face  without  a  break  to  support 
arches  immediately  under  the  bell  loft    There  are  no  horizontal 

1  The  faU  of  the  tower  appears  to  hâve  been  due  to  its  walls  having  been 
weakened  by  altérations,  and  not  to  any  faolt  in  its  foundations.  Thèse  consisted 
of  pUes  of  poplar,  on  which  was  laid  a  platform  of  two  layers  of  oak  beams  crossing 
one  another,  above  which  came  several  courses  of  stone.  The  upper  courses  origi- 
naUy  showed  above  the  pavement  of  the  piazza.  The  tower  itself ,  except  the  upper 
loggia,  pyramid,  spire,  etc.,  was  built  entirely  of  bricks,  many  being  old  Boman  ones. 
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bands  or  string-courses.  The  tower  of  S.  Zeno,  Yerona,  is  of  the 
Yenetian  type,  but  it  bas  two  open  loggie,  instead  of  a  single 
loggia»  and  it  is  built  in  altemating  courses  of  brick  and  marble. 
The  conical  spire  which  crowns  it  is  of  brick.^ 

Lombardic  towers  differ  chieây  from  Yenetian  in  that  each  storey  Lom- 
has  Windows  and  is  marked  by  a  horizontal  string-course,  of  the  ^^^ 

usual  Lombardic  type,  which  stops 
against  pilasters  at  the  angles.  The 
tower  of  S.  Satire,  Milan  (c.  879), 
is  probably  the  oldest  square  church 
tower  lu  Northern  Italy.  It  bas  four 
storeys,  and  the  Windows  increase  in 
size  from  narrow  slits  immediately 
above  the  ground,  to  two  very  wide 
openings  on  each  side  at  the  belfiy 
level.  The  tower  of  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  built  240  years  later,  is  simUar 
in  design,  but  richer  (see  Fig.  113). 

Boman  towers  are  without  pilasters,  Roman 
but  solidity  is  given  to  the  angles  by  *^^®"- 
keeping  the  Windows  well  in  the  centre. 
They  are  divided  by  comices  which 
gird  them,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
string-courses  which  in  other  towers 
generally  stop  against  angle  pilasters. 
The  finest  are  those  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  both 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  both  towers 
the  number  of  lights  is  the  same  in 
each  of  the  four  or  five  upper  storeys. 
The  tower  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is 
of  brick,  but  the  window  shafts  and  capitals  and  the  little  corbels 
in  the  comices  are  of  white  marble.  As  in  other  towers  in  Home, 
roundels  of  green  marble  and  porphyry  are  inserted  in  différent 
places  with  excellent  effect. 

A  tower,  unique  in  many  respects,  is  the  circular  one  at  Pisa,  Pin. 
which  leans  13  feet  ont  of  the  perpendicular.      The  generally 
accepted  theoiy  regarding  its  non-verticality  is  that  this  is  the 
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>  Many  Italian  spires  are  buUt  of  glased  briok  ol  différent  oolonrs  ;  the  spire 
above  the  sqoare  tower  of  S.  Qiovanni  Evangelista,  Bavenna,  being  in  altemating 
bands  of  green  and  white. 
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resnlt  of  bad  foundationB,  or  of  eartbqoakea.    Tbis  view,  however, 

is  combated  by  Mr.  Qoodyear,'  who  holds  that  It  was  intentional 

from  the  fiist.     The  gTonnd  stoiey  bas  a  blind  arcade,  like  the 

cathedral,  and  above  it  are  six  tiers  of  sbafted  and   arcaded 

galleries  with  a  belfiry  of  smaller  diameter  on  top.     The  npper 

atoreys  and  belfty  are  nearer  the  perpendicular  than  the  lower 

ones,  showing  either  that  an  attempt 

waa  made  when  the   tower  waa  half 

built  to  correct  the  inclination,  or  else, 

as   Mr.  Goodyear   claims,  to   gîve  an 

entaais  to  the  outline.    It  is  difficult 

to    endorse  bis   theory,  as   it   seems 

incredible    that    any    architect    conld 

wilfally  perpetmte  so  mad  a  design,  or 

that  any  people  shonld  be  so  insane  as 

to  allow  him  to  carry  it  out.    That  the 

tower  bas  stood  so  long  and  so  steadily 

is  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the 

wall,  which  at  the  base  is  about  14  feet 

thick,  and  yet  the  internai  diameter  of 

the  tower  is  ouly  25  feet.     The  galleries 

Project  aboat  3  feet,  leaving  8  or  9  feet 

for  the  thickness  of  the  waU  above  the 

ground  atorey. 

The  Lombardic  type  of  tower  waa 
tiie  one  at  first  followed  in  othra  conn- 
tries,  but  more  prononnœd  buttressing 
soon  led  to  modifications  of  it.  Cam- 
panile towers  pure  and  simple  are  rare 
în  both  Eogland  and  France.  A  small 
but  gracefiil  example  is  at  Yatton 
Keynell,  North  Wilts.  The  aides 
batter  as  in  Italian  examples.  Most 
Fia.  74.  Romanesque  towers  bave  at  the  angles 

the  wide  buttresses  of  slight  projection 
typical  of  the  period,  and  otherwîse  are  quite  plain  except  at 
the  top,  wh««  there  are  often  one  or  moro  bands  of  arcading. 
The  two  small  ones  on  tbe  weet  side  of  the  transepts  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  are  particularly  well-proportioned.  Hère 
is  no  need  to  trace  the  variations  introduced  from  century 
'  la  tbe  ArtiàUtitv.rid  Bteord  for  Jonuar;,  1898. 
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to  centory  in  tower  design  in  England,  as  they  are  similar 
to  those  already  described  when  dealing  with  other  parts  of 
choiches.  The  finest  late  towers  we  hâve  are  those  in  the  west, 
in  SomeirBet,  Olouoester,  etc.  Distinction  is  given  to  many  of 
thèse  by  the  pierced  stone  panels  which  fiU  the  Windows  and  take 
the  place  of  the  wood  louvres  which  are  cnstômary  elsewhere.^ 
Thèse  panels  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  slabs  in  the  Windows 
of  Byzantine  chnrches,  and  are  the  only  instances  in  whieh  the 
custom  preyailed  in  Gothic  work.  Examples  are  in  the  towers  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Tannton,  and  Huish  Episcopi,  Somerset; 
Tiverton,  Devon  ;  and  Qoleshill,  Berks. 

A  characteristic  Erench  form  of  tower  is  that  in  which  (the  Gharac- 
lower  part  being  square)  the  upper  part  is  octagonal.  In  front  of  ^qq^ 
the  canted  sides  are  turrets,  which  préserve  the  square  form  to  form. 
some  extent.  At  Jumi^es  Abbey  Church,  Normandy,  and  S. 
Germain,  Auxerre,  are  Eomanesque  examples.  The  majority 
of  towers  of  this  type,  however,  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
whilst  a  few  are  later,  like  the  west  towers  of  Beims  GathjBdral. 
The  object  undoubtedly  was  to  facilitate  the  starting  of  the  spire, 
and  prevent  the  somewhat  abrupt  change  which  takes  place  when 
a  tower  is  continued  square  to  the  top  and  an  octagonal  spire 
springs  directly  irom  it.  This  plan  is  followed  in  the  south-west 
tower  and  spire  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  and  in  the  famous  towers  at 
Laon,  where  niches,  which  start  from  the  buttresses  below,  project 
at  right  angles  to  the  canted  sides  (see  Fig.  196).  The  finest  towers 
of  this  type  are  the  three  at  Coutances.  The  angle  pinnacles  of 
the  central  tower  are  octagonal,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  parapet  ; 
those  of  the  two  western  towers  are  square,  and  are  carried  far 
above  it  Although  many  French  towers  are  now  without  spires, 
it  seems  probable  that  wood  ones  at  least  were  intended  in  most 
cases.  The  spire  of  the  south-west  tower  of  Chartres  is  stone,  and 
80  are  the  spires  of  the  two  western  towers  of  Coutances.  At 
Beims  a  spire  of  the  same  material  has  been  started  over  one  of 
the  western  towers,  but  was  never  finished. 

An  excellent  way  of  finishing  a  tower,  when  funds  do  not  Saddle- 
admit  of  its  being  carried  high,  is  in  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas,  Caen.  Jj^^^ 
The  east  and  west  ends  of  it  hâve  gables,  with  a  roof  between. 
Thèse  saddle-back  towers  are  numerous  round  Soissons,  France, 
and  are  far  ftom  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  notably 

^  In  France  the  louTres  of  tower  wlndowB  are  larger  than  in  England,  and  are 
freqnentiy  oovered  with  small  Blatee. 
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Herefordabire.  The  tower  of  Braisne  Ohurch,  near  Soùsona,  bas 
a  gable  on  each  of  its  fonr  sidoe,  and  thia  v&a  the  gênerai  custom 
in  G«rinan  towers  crowned  by  apirea. 

There  will  always  be  dlEFerencea  of  opinion  aa  to  wbetber  the 
campanile  towera  of  Italy,  or  tba  bnttressed  toweis  of  more 
northem  countriee,  are  the  âner.  The  former  are  certainly  the 
more  gracefol,  the  latter  the  more  robuat.  In  a  lésa  clear  atmo- 
sphère thau  that  of  Italy,  the  delicacy  of  anch  a  tower  aa  tbe 
S.  Zeno  one  would  be  lost  ;  and  în  that  atmosphère  the  ahadows 
cast  by  butta^sses  like  tbose  of  the  west  towers  of  Canterbury 
Cathedial  wonld  be  too  strong.    A  tower  of  nnbroken  lines  is 


undoubtedly  best  for  Italy  ;  one  with  bold  projections  bas  so  far 
been  i^arded  aa  most  suitable  for  omr  climata.  But  it  dora  not 
foUov  that  sucb  will  always  be  the  opinion  ;  and  as  Glasaic  feeling 
gaina  gronnd  in  Kngland,  we  may  ère  long  see  the  abandonment 
of  featurea  which  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  medîœval  daya  were 
conaidered  eesential. 

The  majority  of  Somanesqne  towers  were  merely  crowned  by 
ateep-pitched  timber  roofs,  which  gradually  were  elongated  înto 
apirea.  Theae  were  moatly  aquare  in  plan,  lite  tbose  over  the 
towera  of  Tournai  Cathedial  (aee  Fig.  140).  Kearly  aU  later 
spizes,  whether  in  wood  or  atone,  are  octagonaL    The  usnal  way 
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in  wbich  an  octagonal  timber  spire  sits  down  on  a  square  tower 
18  Tery  simple.  A  trimmer  û  inserted  betveen  eacb  pair  of  hip 
rafters  near  tfae  base,  and  from  Its  junctions  smoll  trimming 
rafters  are  carried  to  the  corner,  with  ordùuuy  raftera  in  between. 
The  triangle  thus  formed  covers  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
expoaed  angle.  The  same  form  is  qccasionally  worked  in  stone, 
bnt  it  ia  most  appropriate  to  wood.*  In  most  stone  spires  of  tJie 
tbirteenthcentury  in  England,each  angle  ia  bridged  by  a  "  broBob," 


the  top  of  which  dies  into  one  of  the  oanted  sidea,  whUst  the 
bottom  complètes  the  square.  The  canted  sides  of  a  spire  are 
carried  on  sqniuch  arches  thrown  across  from  side  to  side  of  the 
tower  to  form  the  necessary  octagon.  Uatil  near  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  ceatuiy  ail  spires  in  England  started  slightly  in  front 
of  the  face  of  the  wall  from  projecting  oversailing  courses.    In  the 

'  Wood  spicee  ue  ooreted  by  le«d,  eUtes,  Ules,  or  oak  "  ebinglsB,"  ocoordiog  ta 
the  looalit;.  The  old  ahlngled  aplres  of  Suimx,  whioh  bave  toned  down  to  a  aott 
gnj,  ue  putioaUrly  pltulug. 

VOL.  U.  I 
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fourteenth  century  the  custom  became  gênerai  of  finishing  a  tower 
by  a  parapet,  with  the  resuit  that  the  spire  started  behind  it.  The 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  hitherto  had  usnally  stopped 
under  the  oversailing  course,  were  now  continued  above  the 
parapet,  generally  in  the  form  of  pinnacles,  and  in  some  cases 
flying  buttresses  were  thrown  across  from  the  pinnacles  to  the 
canted  sides  of  the  spire.  A  broach  was  sometimes  retained,  but 
more  often  a  flat  slab  covered  each  angle,  leaving  the  passage-way 
clear. 

The  sides  of  a  stone  spire  are  not  more  than  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  thick,  according  to  size.  Near  the  top  they  are  often 
thinned  down  to  4  or  5  inches.  The  actual  top  for  a  few  feet  is 
solid,  and  finishes  with  a  finial.  Ail  joints  are  horizontal,  a  spire 
being  really  built  up  in  a  séries  of  corbels,  and  consequently  exer- 
cising  no  side  thrust,  only  vertical  pressure.  Ail  spires  ought  to 
hâve  a  slight  entasis  to  prevent  the  sides  appearing  concave,  and 
many  English  ones  hâve  tins  refinement,  although  it  is  not  uni- 
versaL  In  the  stumpy  spires  of  Italy,  the  entasis  is  often  so 
strong  as  to  be  disagreeable,  and  in  early  examples  in  France  it 
is  more  marked  than  in  this  country. 

The  later  the  spire  the  steeper  its  slope.  In  English  spires  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  their  angle  is  often  not  more  than  73^  to 
75°;  the  timber  ones  being  generally  less  steep  than  the  stone, 
The  spires  of  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  Lichfield  are  about  80°,  the 
Coutances  spires  82°,  the  spire  of  Patrington  Church,  Yorkshire,  is  a 
trifle  more  (Fig.  251),  whilst  the  spire  of  Louth  Church,  Lincolnshire, 
is  as  much  as  85°.  In  England  richly  omamented  spires  are  rare. 
The  Patrington  Church  spire  has  some  arcading  round  its  base,  but 
as  a  rule  the  simple  lines  are  allowed  to  show  from  parapet  to 
finial,  banded  in  places  and  crocketed  at  the  angles  in  fourteenth- 
century  examples,  but  otherwise  plain.  The  Windows,  or  lucarnes, 
vary  in  design  according  to  date,  but  are  seldom  more  than  single 
lights  or  pairs  of  lights,  crowned  by  a  gable.  On  the  continent  the 
spires  are  often  more  elaborate.  The  French  generaUy  covered 
their  early  ones  with  scalloping,  etc.,  eut  in  the  stone,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  sometimes  nearly  concealed  the  whole  of  a 
spire  under  a  network  of  little  buttresses,  carved  panels,  niches, 
and  crocketed  canopies.  The  two  western  spires  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  are  examples  of  the  two  periods,  the  south-west  spire 
being  early,  and  the  north-west  one  late. 

The  Gîermans  paid  especial  attention  to  spires,  and  although 
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thej  built  few  stone  ones,  tbe  designs  of  their  timber  ones  show 
considérable  variety.  Many  are  similar  to  the  English  tiled  or 
shingle-covered  spire.  In  the  most  typical  form,  however»  the 
tower  below  is  gabled  on  ail  four  sides,  and  the  spire  starts  &om 
the  apexes  of  thèse  gables^  and  is  continued  down  between  them 
to  their  springing.  The  same  is  done  over  octagonal  towers,  the 
spires  then  bcdng  also  ootagonal.  Sometimes  the  spire  is  octagonal 
above  a  squcure  tower  and  sizteen-sided  above  an  octagon. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  tower  alone  or  a  tower  and  spire  Tower  or 
combined  is  the  more  effective  dépends  on  circumstances.  In  "P^®- 
mountainous  districts  spires  are  a  mistake,  unless  they  stand  in 
a  wide  valley.  At  the  foot  or  side  of  a  hiU  their  height  is  dwarfed 
by  the  mass  rising  above  them,  and  on  a  summit  they  appear  thin 
and  their  outline  becomes  blurred  by  distance.  In  the  Lake 
district  in  England  most  of  the  towers  are  without  spires  and 
are  broad  and  stumpy.  Spires  are  most  telling  on  flat  or  undu- 
lating  country,  and  for  this  reason  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  shires,  in  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Butlandshire,  etc. 
The  home  counties,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  hâve  also  several. 
Towers  abound  in  England  in  the  north  and  west,  although 
portions  of  the  latter  are  flat.  Boston  ''  stump  "  is  also  a  landmark 
for  miles  round  in  the  Fen  district,  and  is  probably  more  striking 
than  if  it  had  a  spire.  The  fine  efifect  both  towers  alone  and 
towers  with  spires  produce  in  towns,  especially  from  a  distance,  may 
be  well  seen  at  Oxford,  Bouen,  etc.  In  mediseval  days,  when  cities 
were  surrounded  by  walls,  they  were  the  only  features  that  showed 
above  them.  S.  Bernard  was  wrong  when  he  forebad  towers  in 
Gisterdan  churches,  and  the  Bénédictines  were  light  in  always 
adding  them  to  theirs.  For  a  church  without  a  tower  can  be 
hidden  completely  by  trees  in  the  country,  by  houses  in  a  town  ; 
and  what  is  ont  of  sight  is  too  often  out  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MURAL    DECORATION— SCULPTURE,   CARVING,    STAINED 

GLASS. 

The  interiors  of  many  mediœval  churches,  as  seen  to-daj — as 
clean  and  colourless  as  a  hospital  ward— give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  what  their  appearance  was  originally.  Wben  built  tiiey  were 
a  blaze  of  colour  firom  floor  to  roof.  The  Windows  were  fiUed  with 
stained  glass,  just  sufGlcient  clear  glass  being  left  to  admit  light 
and  to  frame  the  dazzling  figures  of  saints,  apostles,  and  martyrs  ; 
the  waUs  were  painted,  and  the  mouldings  of  arches  picked  ont 
with  colour  and  often  gilding;  the  fioors  were  oovered  with  ) 
encaustic  tiles»  yellow,  red,  and  brown.  Puritanism,  sanitary 
considérations,  and  restoration  hâve  changed  ail  that.  In  place 
of  coloured  wall,  we  too  often  hâve  now  newly  scraped  stone, 
clean  new  plaster,  or,  worse  still,  rubble  walling  with  the  joints 
picked  out,  sometimes  in  black  mortar.  The  brilliant  glass  has, 
in  many  cases,  disappeared  altogether,  making  our  ohuiches, 
especially  fifteenth-century  ones,  more  like  conservatories  than 
places  of  worship.  The  difTerence  is  as  great  as  between  a  paint- 
ing  and  an  engraving;  the  composition  remains  the  same,  the 
colour  is  absent.  Continental  methods  hâve  been  even  more 
drastic  than  those  of  this  country.  To  give  one  ezample  only. 
The  east  end  of  Laon  Cathedral,  a  few  years  back,  contained  most 
interesting  remains  of  early  thirteenth-century  and  later  décorations. 
The  first  was  applied  direct  on  to  the  stone,  and  this,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  been  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  stucco, 
which  in  its  tum  had  been  painted.  The  work  afforded  valuable 
examples  of  the  methods  employed.  in  both  centuries  and  of  the 
disregard  which  later  workmen  showed  for  the  efforts  of  their 
predecessors.  The  little  that  remained  was  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  formerly  existed  there,  but  even  that  was  doomed.     It 
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had  to  go,  said  a  workman,  "  pour  le  faire  propre."  ^  Cleanliness 
may  be  next  to  godlinesa,  but  if  not  tempered  by  judgment  and 
respect  for  the  past,  it  tends  to  destroy  both  art  and  history. 
What  is  wanted  in  old  ohurches  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  painter, 
not  that  of  the  charwoman  or  "  restorer." 

Colour  can  be  introduced  in  a  church  either  in  the  form  of  Methods 
appUed  décoration,  such  as  marble  veneer,  mosaics  or  paint,  or  by  ^^^^^ 
the  employment  of  différent  materials  struoturally.  In  the  north  I 
of  Italy  brick  and  marble  or  brick  and  stone  are  interchanged  with 
the  happiest  results.  Farther  south  brick  is  abandoned,  and 
marbles  of  dififerent  colours  altemate,  the  effect  being  most  satis- 
factory  when  one  colour  prédominâtes,  and  not,  as  at  Siena,  when 
bands  of  black  and  white  marble  are  about  equal  in  height.  The 
old  Boman  custom  of  covering  walls  with  a  thin  veneer  of  marble, 
which  was  practised  so  successfuUy  by  the  Byzantines,  was  also 
frequently  foUowed  in  central  and  southem  Italy.  S.  Miniato, 
Florence  (Figs.  117  and  118),  shows  a  particularly  good  example  of 
this  treatment,  the  slabs  being  smaU  and  the  patterns  varied.  In 
France  and  Germany  materials  of  différent  colours  were  seldom  used. 
In  England  also  stone  facings  inside  are  generally  of  one  colour, 
although  in  parts  of  the  country  where  red  and  yellow  stone  exist 
side  by  side,  often  in  the  same  quarry,  arches  and  piers  are  some* 
times  of  one  and  the  walling  of  the  other.  Englïsh  work,  how- 
ever,  especially  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  often  marked  by 
strong  contrasts,  owing  to  the  use  of  detached  shafbs  of  marble  in 
combination  with  white  stone.  In  the  south  of  England  thèse 
shafts  are  generally  from  the  quarries  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
Dorset,  and  in  the  north  from  Frosterley,  near  Durham,  and  else- 
where.  In  the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  Westminster  Abbey  the  columns,  surrounding  shafts,  and 
the  capitals  and  bases  are  ail  marble.  At  Worcester  only  the 
shafts,  the  abacus  of  each  capital,  and  top  members  of  each  base 
are  of  that  material,  the  remainder  being  stone.  The  shafts  in 
jambs  of  triforia,  clerestory  and  aisle  Windows,  doorways  and 
porches  are  also  frequently  of  marble.  The  contrasts  now  are  in 
many  cases  too  marked,  especially  at  SaUsbuiy,  where  the  jump 
from  the  dark  Purbeck  of  the  piers  to  the  white  stone  of  the  arches 
is  too  abrupt,  and  the  gênerai  effect  disagreeably  cold.    That  this 

>  My  fini  Tint  to  Laon  was  in  1896,  when  the  soraplng  tool  was  gettlng 
perilonsly  near  the  east  end.  I  was  there  again  last  year  (1907),  after  the  ahove 
was  written,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  aomething  had  heen  spared.  In  La  Trinité 
Angers,  so  far  as  ean  be  seen,  not  a  vestige  of  old  stone  or  colour  remains. 
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frigidîty  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  design  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  white  stone  of  arches  and  wall  was  most  likely 
painted,  probablj  in  rich  reds  and  occasional  jellows,  and  the 
effect  in  mediseval  days  was  entirely  différent.  Some  of  tJie 
most  striking  schemes  of  décoration  in  materials  of  différent 
colours  are  in  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  France, 
and  in  Bomanesque  churches  elsewhere,  but  thèse  are  mainly 
confined  to  exteriors,  and  are  referred  to  later  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing  with  the  churches  of  Auvergne.  A  similar  treatment  occurs 
in  Chichester  Cathedral  in  the  tympana  over  the  openings  of  the 
triforia,  which  in  some  cases  are  fiUed  with  lozenge-shaped  stones 
of  différent  colours. 
Mosaios.  Whether  mosaic  work  originated  in  the  East,  and  thence  was 

carried  to  Borne,  or  in  Italy,  is  a  disputed  point  ;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  although  the  fiomans  were  early  workers  in  marble 
mosaic  for  floors,  the  art  of  glass  mosaic  commenced  elsewhere. 
The  latter  certainly  reached  perfection  under  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  of  the  sixth  century,  and  much  subséquent  work  in  Italy, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  executed  by  Greek 
workmen.  Amongst  noted  late  examples  of  it  are  the  blue 
Màdonna  in  the  apse  of  Torcello  Cathedral,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Christ  in  the  apse  of  Cefalù  Cathedral,  the  same 
design  in  a  similar  position  in  Mbnreale  Cathedral,  both  in  Sicily, 
and  the  wonderful  band  of  figures  round  the  nave,  under  the 
clerestory  Windows,  in  the  last-named  church.  In  S.  Mark's, 
Yenice,  are  also  remarkable  mosaics  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  ;  but  thèse  and  other  contemporary  examples  in  Greece 
and  Constantinople  hâve  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  first 
/  voluma  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  art  died,  except  in  the 
East,  where  it  lingered  in  places  a  short  time  longer.  One  reason 
why  it  was  abandoned  is  that  Bomanesque  and  Got^je  ^churches 
do  not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  applied  décoration  as^basilican 
churches.  The  triumphal  arch  of  the  latter,  with  its  fine  expanse 
of  wall  over  it,  crying  aloud  for  colour,  disappeared  in  the  désire 
to  carry  the  vault  from  end  to  end  without  a  break  ;  and  the  open 
triforium  galleries  at  the  sides  occupied  the  space  over  the  arcades 
formerly  available  for  mosaics.  A  revival  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  as  the  fine  work  in  Westminster  Cathedral  shows,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  most  durable  form  of  mural  décoration 
shotdd  not  again  become  gênerai.^ 

*  Although  Bo  largely  tued  by  the  Byzanthie  Greeks  on  dômes,  mosaics  were 
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The  remains  of  early  fiesco    paintings  are  not    numerous,  JFresco   .^  k^  \ 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  art  was  practised  in  Italy'^       ^' 
through  the  first  centuries  of  church-building.     In  the  under- 
ground church   of  S.  Clémente,  Borne,  are  fiasco  paintings  of 
ail  periods,  some  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  others  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  when  the  présent  upper  church 
was  built.    Examples  in  Bomanesque  churches  are  few.    The 
Bomanesque  workman  was  a  builder,  he  reveUed  in  his  bricks 
and  mortar  and  stone;  as  a  decorator  he  was  inferior;  but  the 
absence  now  of  paintings  in  his  churches  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  none  ever  existed  there.    Many  hâve  doubtless  been 
destroyed.    Thèse  probably  were  not  great  works  of  art.     Until 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  firesco  painters 
produced  little  worthy  to  compare  with  the  figures  of  the  mosaic 
worker.    Then  came  a  Benaissance,  and  in  the  work  of  Cimabue,   ( 
Giotto,  etc.,  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Assisi,  in  S.   Crooe,    • 
Florence,  etc.,  the  art  reached  its  highest  level.  ^ 

Before  oil  became  the  gênerai  médium  for  mural  décoration  ;  Dia- 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  work  not  executed  in  fresco  was  \  a^^^J 
done  in  tempera,  fixed  sometimes  by  a  final  coat  of  oil.    Tempera  |p8dntingB. 
difiers  mainly  &om  fresco  in  being  applied  to  a  dry  surface  and 
not  to  a  damp  one.     Sometimes  the  work  was  done  direct  on 
stone,  but  more  often  a  thin  coat  of  stucco  was  laid  first,  as  this 
afTorded  a  more  even  and  satisfactory  surface  to  work  on  and 
prevented  absorption.    The  process  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  one, 
extending  back  to  the  days  of  I^ypt,  Greece,  and  Bome,  and 
was  practised  ail  through  the  Middle  Ages  in  ail  countries.     The  . 
palette  was  an  extremely  limited  one  until  the  end  of  the  thir-  | 
teenth  century,  and  consisted  of  little  more  than  reds  and  yellows.  • 
There  are  many  fragments  of  pictures  painted  in  this  médium 
in  England,  but  ail  are  more  or  less  damaged.    Many  hâve  been 
covered  by  later  paintings,  or  by  plaster,  to  form  a  key  for 
which  the  earlier  surface,  plaster  or  stone,  has  been  hacked. 
Others  hâve  been  hidden  by  whitewash,  applied  either  in  the 
days  when  whatever  was  beautiful  was  held  to  be  idolâtrons, 
or  duiing  periods  of  great  sickness.    After  the  plague  visitations, 
which  were  so  fréquent  in   the  Middle   Ages,  disinfection   of 
churches  was  as  necessary  as  disinfection  of  houses,  and  much 

■ 

never,  so  far  as  I  know,  appUed  to  the  ooxnpartments  of  ribbed  vaults.    The  art  . 
WB8  moribnnd  before  they  were  invented,  and  the  idea  of  applied  décoration  (save 
paint)  was  altogether  répugnant  to  the  medisaval  mason. 
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of  the  wMtewashing  generally  &tbibuted  to  the  Paritaus  waa 
very  likely  a  precaatîonary  method  taken  mnoh  earlier  to  pievent 
the  spread  of  diaease.  Whataver  the  reason,  the  dam^^  doue 
was  Irréparable.  Whitewashîng  mosaics  only  préservée  them, 
but  it  spells  ruin  to  both  htsca  and  diatemper.  The  paintings 
on  the  western  eidea  of  the  nave  piers  of  S.  Albana  Catbedral 
are  fair  exsmples  of  early  work.  So  far  as  eau  be  judged  &om 
aomewhat  scanty  existing  remains,  such  picturea  only  came  at 
intervals,  or  in  bands,  the  wolling  in  between,  above,  and  below 
tbem  being  colouied  a  plain  tint,  generally  red  in  tbe  thirteenth 
century,  or  else  whitened,  with  double  Unes  of  red  or  yellow 
forming  rectai^ular  spaces,  which  corresponded  approzîmately 
to  the  joints  in  the  walling  behind,  There  was,  however,  no 
attempt  at  imitation  jointing,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  oblong 
was  frequently  painted  a  four-  or  five-leaved  flower. 
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Fifteenth-;  With  the  introduction  of  oil  as  the  usual  médium,  greena 
^^^7  I  and  blues  were  added  and  predomiuated,  and  mural  décoration 
paintings.'  became  far  more  elaborate.  Picturea  on  the  walla  do  not  appear 
to  hâve  been  so  gênerai  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  many 
in  this  médium  bave  survived  on  wood  fittings,  on  triptychs, 
panels  of  pulpits,  screena,  etc.  Walls  were  frequently  covered 
with  large  diaper  pattems,  sometimes  conststing  of  single  B|uigs 
of  flowers — variety  being  obtained  by  tuming  the  stalke  and 
flowers  different  ways — and  sometimes  of  elabor&te  conventional 
designs  in  imitation  of  Florentine  hangings.  The  monidings  of 
arches  especially  were  ail  painted,  the  611ets  being  frequently 
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gilded.  Not  veiy  mnch  of  this  work  remains  on  walLs  in  England, 
but  tbere  are  manj  examples  of  it  on  screens,  stalla,  palpita, 
tomba,  timber  roofs,  etc.,  especially  in  the  Eastem  Counties,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  etc.,  and  in  the  west.  The  mediseval  boilder  had  no 
respect  for  the  natural  colour  or  grain  of  oak.  That  feeling  is  a 
modem  fancy  entirely.  Oak  was  the  common,  the  only  wood 
for  ail  fittings,  and  for  ail  structural  parts  of  churches  requiring 
to  be  in  timber.  Thèse  were  painted  and  gilded,  so  that  in 
many  cases  not  a  square  inch  of  the  natural  material  showed, 
and  the  grain  was  obliterated  entirely.  In  S.  Albans  Cathedral 
the  shrine  of  S.  Alban,  although  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  painted 
blue  and  green,  the  tracery  and  mullions  being  gilded.  The 
painting  on  the  mouldings  of  many  a  fifteenth-century  oak  screen 
affords  an  excellent  guide  to  what  the  painting  on  stone  mouldings 
was  like,  and  enough  remsdns  on  the  latter  in  différent  churches, 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  prove  that  both  were  treated  alike.  In 
stone  vaults  the  carvings  of  bosses  were  generally  gilded,  and 
between  the  leaves  or^figur^,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  colour  to 
emphasize  them  further.  The  ribs  were  painted,  sometimes 
merely  for  a  short  distance  from  the  bosses,  and  the  infilling, 
when  plastered,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  although  few 
remains  exist  of  mediœval  work  on  webs  in  northem  countries. 
The  fine  décoration  in  S.  Anastasia,  Yerona,  is  Gothic  in  feeling, 
but  was  executed  after  the  Benaissance  had  begun  ;  and  the  paint- 
ings  on  the  vaults  of  S.  Yulfran,  Abbeville,  and  S.  Jacques, 
lisieux,  are  sixteenth  century,  the  latter  being  dated  1652. 

In  no  country  can  such  extensive  remains  of  old  colour  be  Coiourin 
seen  as  in  Germany,  and  in  none  are  modem  redecorations  and  ^«™ï*°y« 
restorations — not  always  successful — ^so  plentiful.  The  churches 
of  Cologne,  for  instance,,  S.  Martin,  S.  Gereon,  etc.,  are  extensively 
painted  inside.  One  of  the  most  satisfactoiy  redecorations  is  in 
the  porch  of  the  liebfrauenkirche,  Nûmberg,  which  is  a  mass  of 
colour,  the  figures  and  other  portions  being  gilded  solid.  Such 
décorative  schemes  are  not  confined  to  churches.  Bestaurants, 
hôtels,  private  houses,  etc.,  are  often  painted  much  in  the  same 
way  as  buildings  were  in  the  time  of  Durer.  As  in  printing,  the 
Germans  hâve  preserved  mediâeval  traditions  in  décoration,  and 
black-letter  inscriptions  on  walls,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
are  ahnost  as  common  now  as  they  ever  were. 

The  colour  schemes  of  the  mediseval  painters  are  a  succession' Ooioar 
of  contrasta.    A  broad  effect  is  obtained,  not  by  the  use  of  one  |8<»^^"^®»' 
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single  colour,  but  by  the  juxtaposition  of  many  colours,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  others.    One  moulding  may  be 
green,  the  next  red  or  blue,  or  white  with  small  sprigs  of  fiowers 
painted  on  it — the  last  is  reserved  for  hoUows — and  the  dividing 
fillets  either  gilded  or  painted  a  strong  yellow.    A  complète 
accord  must  hâve  existed  between  mason  and  painter,  otherwise 
such  schemes  would  hâve  been  impossible,  as  colour  completely 
changes  the  appearance  of  mouldings.     By  its  aid  some  can  be 
emphasized,  others  almost  obliterated. 
Qnaiity  of         Considérable  controversy  at  times  has  arisen  over  the  quality 
of  the  colours  used.     Some  hâve  held  that  it  was  crude  in  the 
extrême,  and  the  présent  fine  tones  they  attribute  to  time  alone. 
As  proof,  they  point  to  examples  from  which  whitewash  or  plaster 
has  reoently  been  removed.     In;  thirteenth-century  work  the 
colours  possibly  were  crude,  although  the  linseed  oil  that  was 
often  the  final  coat  must  hâve  toned  them  down  somewhat.    The 
late  G.  F.  Bodley  always  maintained  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
at  least,  although  crude  colours  were  applied  first,  a  semi-trans- 
parent glazing  colour  was  added  as  a  fiidsh.     His  contention  was 
that  when  whitewash  has  been  removed  from  old  work,  the  glazing 
coat  has  unfortunately  been  removed  also,  and  that  the  colour  re- 
maining  is  very  différent  in  tone  firom  the  work  when  the  painters 
left  it.     The  patchy  appearance  of  much  old  paintîng  may  be 
advanced  in  support  of  this,  and  even  if  absolute  proof  is  not 
forthcoming,  his  suggestion    is  such  a  reasonable   one  that  it 
may  well  be  accepted. 
Ooionr  ex-        Fragments  alone  remain  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  extent 
ternaUy.     ^  which  colour  was  employed  extemally  on  churches,  but  thèse 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  most  cases  both  it  and  gilding  were 
applied  to  the  figures,  canopy  work,  and  wallîng  behind  in  porches 
and  doorways.     Colour  has  to  be  sought  for  in  churches  for  the 
entire  rénovation  of  which  funds  were  luckily  not  available.     The 
less  renowned  the  church,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  finding 
remains  of  décoration.    The  north  and  south  porches  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  are  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is 
useless  to  search  for  colour  in  them.    And  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  they  were  painted  and  gilded  originally, 
but  both  paint  and  gold  hâve  been  cleaned  off  with  a  thorough- 
ness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.    It  is  only  in  the  crevices  that 
anything  can  be  discovered  at  ail,  and  even  in  thèse  the  patohes 
are  so  minute  that  their  nature  is  not  clear.     Over  the  west  door 
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of  Angers  Cathedial  a  considérable  amount  of  colour,  red,  blue, 
and  green,  remains  ;  and  the  bands,  etc.,  on  the  garments  of  the 
figures,  the  wings  of  the  angels,  and  the  animais,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  gilded  solid  In  the  triple  western  porch  of  Sées 
Cathedral,  Normandy,  the  same  three  colonrs  were  used  ex- 
tensively,  mainly  on  the  mouldings  and  on  the  walling  behind 
the  figures.  A  good  deal  of  this  décoration  still  exists,  becanse 
the  restoration  has  not  yet  reached  the  west  front 

Ail  thiough  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  the  eleventh  Sculpture 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  sculptured  pictures  were  the  books  of 
the  people.  They  read  in  stone  the  stories  the  monks,  and  a  few 
others  alone,  could  read  on  parchments.  The  wicked  descending 
to  hell,  the  righteous  being  carried  up  to  heaven  in  chariots  similar 
in  form  to  those  which  they  saw  every  day  in  the  street,  were 
pictures  ail  could  understand.  The  angels  on  the  one  side,  the 
devils  on  the  other,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  between,  as  over 
the  doorway  of  Autun  Cathedral,  expressed  in  concrète  form  their 
belief.  The  Lamb  suspended  by  a  cord,  the  Figure  on  the  Cross, 
conveyed  far  more  to  them  than  the  words  of  the  preacher  ;  and 
the  monks  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  wise  in 
their  génération  in  choosing  such  subjects.  Sometimes  the  carvings 
illustrate  a  biblical  incident,  as  over  the  north-west  doorway  of 
Bouen  Cathedral,  where  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  shown 
dancing — or  rather  tumbling,  as  an  old  Bible  expresses  it — before 
Herod.  Elsewhere,  the  skill  of  the  sculptors  is  shown  in  repré- 
sentations of  domestic  animais,  oxen  and  sheep,  as  at  Laon 
Cathedral,  which  made  a  homely  appeal  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity,  or  in  fantastic  forms,  as  at  Paris,  and  Nôtre  Dame,  Dijon. 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  symbolic  sculpture  and  biblical 
pictures  became  rarer,  and  the  finest  work  was  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  apostles,  saints,  and  kings. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  mediseval  sculpture,  twol  Mediœyai 
reasons  account  for  its  especial  effectiveness.    The  first  is  thatl  ^1^^^ 
it  was  executed  by  men  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  work  ; 
surrounding  it,  and  in  close  touch  with  those  who  carried  that' 
ont,  and  secondly,  that  the  sculpture  in  most  cases  is  framed  in. 
Occasionally,  in  fourteenth-century  work,  a  figure  stands  on  a 
corbel  against  a  wall  outside,  or  in  front  of  a  pier  inside,  as 
originally  at  S.  Ouen,  Rouen,  without  any,  or  with  but  slight, 
stirroundings  ;  but  figures  so  placed  are  exceptions.    As  a  rule 
they  stand  in  niches  with  canopies  or  arches  over  them,  or  else 
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are  corved  on  the  tympana  of  entrance  doorways,  in  which  position 
they  are  still  framed  by  an  arch.  In  Paris,  Chartres,  Amiens,  and 
other  great  Erench  cathedrals,  they  occnr  in  bands  of  arcading 
along  ^e  west  fronts.  In  jambs  of  doorways  they  often  partially 
take  the  place  of  shafts,  and  in  the  orders  of  the  arches  over  they, 
with  their  canopies,  form  concentric  bands  of  great  richness.  In 
the  fronts  and  sides  of  the  bnttresses  on  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral  they  are  in  profusion,  standing  in  niches,  or  seated 
or  crouohing  inside  quatrefoils  or  tarefoils.  Inside,  save  in  S.  Ouen, 
Bouen,  and  in  some  later  churches,  they  rarely  touch  the  structure. 
They  are  reserved  mainly  for  reredoses,  as  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
and  Christ  Church,  Hampshire;  for  screens  round  choirs,  as  at 
Chartres  Cathedral  ;  for  tombs,  pulpits,  fonts,  and  other  fittings. 
There  are  exceptions.  On  the  inside  face  of  the  west  wall  of 
Beims  Cathedral  is  some  fine  sculpture  and  still  finer  carving  in 
panels.  The  angels  in  the  spandrils  over  the  triforium  arches 
in  the  eastern  arm  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  hâve  eamed  it  its  title  of 
the  Angel  Choir.  Even  finer  than  thèse,  although  much  smaller, 
are  the  figures  over  the  seats  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
In  pose  and  in  drapery  tréatment  they  are  as  perfect  as  Greek 
sculpture. 

England  bas  little  sculpture  that  it  can  pit  against  the  sculpture 
of  France,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Wells.  The  west  front  of 
that  cathedral  is  unusually  wide,  owing  to  the  positions  of  the 
towers  (see  p.  305),  and  the  whole  front  forms  an  immense  screen, 
specially  designed  to  contain  as  many  figures  as  possible,  and  to 
shcO^  them  off  to  the  best  possible  advantaga  No  French  cathedral 
west  front  can  boast  so  fine  an  array.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  size  and  magnificence  of  French  doorways  and  porches 
gave  the  sculptors  abroad  a  far  finer  opportunity  than  their 
brethren  as  a  rule  enjoyed  hère,  which  they  tumed  to  excellent 
account 
Sîlîi^lf,.«'  VioUet-le-Duc  says  there  were  five  schools  of  sculpture  in 
France  in  Bomanesque  times — ^those  of  Toulouse,  Limoges, 
Provence,  the  Ehenish,  and  Climisian.  Of  thèse  by  far  the 
most  fascinating  is  the  last,  or  Burgundian  school,  of  which  suoh 
magnificent  examples  exist  under  the  porch  of  Autun  Cathedral 
and  over  the  doorway  leading  from  the  narthex  into  the  nave  of 
Yézelay  Abbey  Church.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  thèse 
two  examples  is  the  smallness  of  the  heads  of  the  figures.  In  ail 
other  Bomanesque  work  the  heads  are  unnaturally  large,  and  like 
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proportions  extended,  to  8ome  eztent,  ail  througk  GrOthic  times. 
The  folds  of  drapery  on  Clunisian  figures  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  arohaic  Greek  aoulpture  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  ; 
and  the  resemblance  is  interesting  as  showing  how  early  workers 
at  différent  periods  expressed  themselves  in  similar  &shion, 
although  many  centuries  mtervened.  Yiollet-le-Duc's  theory  is 
that  the  spécial  characteristics  of  this  school  of  sculpture  are 
taken  from  Byzantine  Greek  paintings,  which,  he  claims,  the  work 
greatly  resembles,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  drapery.  On  the 
other  handy  it  is  not  impossible  that  craftsmen  from  the  East  were 
employed  on  it.  To  what  extent  Byzantine  Greeks  penetrated 
into  France  and  Germany  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  is 
a  point  that  has  never  been  dedded»  perhaps  never  will  be  ;  but 
it  is  one  that  well  deserves  thorough  investigation.  The  Abbots 
of  Gluny  certainly  had  close  relations  with  the  East,  and  not  only 
sent  missions  to  Antioch  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  but  also  im- 
ported  Works  of  art  from  there — ^silk  hangings»  carved  ivories, 
paintings,  etc.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  monks  persuaded 
workmen  to  retum  with  them.  This  Clunisian  School  spread 
as  far  as  Chartres  and  Le  Mans.  The  figures  fianking  the  west 
doorway  of  the  former  and  the  south  porch  of  the  latter  are  almost 
identical  in  treatment  with  those  at  Yermenton  Church,  Burgundy 
(c.  1130).  The  figures  themselves  stand  on  high  bases  and  form 
the  shafts  at  the  sides,  their  heads  projecting  forward,  whilst 
behind  each  head  rises  a  short  portion  of  a  cylindrical  shaft,  which 
is  crowned  by  a  capital.  This  was  the  customary  design  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
much  of  the  archaic  feeling  noticeable  in  ail  early  sculpture  had 
disappeared,  and  the  faces  and  forms  had  become  more  realistic 
and  the  lines  of  drapery  more  flowing.  The  sculpture  on  the 
north  and  south  porches  of  Chartres  is  représentative  of  the  work 
that  foUowed.  That  on  the  south  is  earlier  and  finer  than  that  on 
the  north,  and  its  restraint  and  architectural  suitability  are  greater. 
Both  porches  are  mines  of  wealth;  but  whilst  giving  them  due 
praise  it  is  possible  to  hâve  a  sneaking  préférence  for  the  earlier 
and  more  conventional  rendering  found  in  the  figures  of  the  west 
doorway  of  the  same  cathedral.  The  work  of  the  pioneers  of  a 
movement  is  often  more  fascinating  than  that  of  those  who  hâve 
carried  that  movement  to  what  one  is  pleased  to  call  perfection. 
It  is  more  individualistic.  It  may  hâve  more  faults,  be  more  open 
to  criticîsm,  fout  being  less  correct  it  is  often  less  cold. 
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The  Bource  of  moet  carring  executed  before  tbe  middle  of  the 
bwelfth  century  is  foond  in  Closaic  or  in  Byzantine  art.  Mention 
h&s  alieady  been  made  of  tweltth-centnry  Corinthian  capîtals, 
which  differ  but  slightly  from  second-centnry  onee,  and  of  corbel 
capitals  of  tho  former  date,  which  recall  those  of  the  sixth  centoiy. 
The  farther  one  proceeda  away  from  the  centres  of  Cl&Bsic  and 
Byzantine  art  the  less  skilful  and  refined  is  the  carving,  and  the 
greater  the  departnre  from  old  traditions.  In  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  the  carrera  were  undoubtedly  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  their 
vork  is  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  which  is  never  found  more 
to  the  north.  The  Byzantine  carvers  of  the  sixtb  century  conflned 
themaelTee  mainly  to  représentations  of  foliage  or  to  pattems 
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formed  of  interlacing  stiands  resembling  open  basketwork.  Their 
descendants  of  the  eleventh  and  tweUth  centuries  introduced 
animais  moie  freely,  especially  birds.  The  carving  of  the  oapitalB 
in  the  doisters  of  Monreale  Cathedr&I,  Sicily,  is  especially  fine  ; 
and  birds,  holf  hidden  by  leaves,  pecking  at  hanches  of  grapes  are 
fréquent.  In  Southern  France  and  Baigundy.the  feeling  is  some- 
times  the  same,  but  the  workmanship  is  rougher.  The  carving 
may  hâve  been  executed  by  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  its  inferioiil^ 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  wbo  found  their  way  to  the 
west  of  tbe  Mediterranean  were  less  skîlled  than  their  brethren 
wbo  found  employment  nearer  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
well  bave  been  carried  out  by  local  men  wbo  tried  to  represent  détail 
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with  whioh  they  were  onlj  slightly  acquainted.  The  mediaBval 
craftsman  was  a  great  traveller  ;  and  many  chuiches  show  évidence 
that  at  least  two,  and  possibly  more,  schools  of  carvers  were  em- 
ployed.  The  well-known  capitals  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  of 
Moissac  are  probably  ail  native  workmanship,  as,  although  they 
vary  considerably  in  design,  the  executive  skill  shown  is  the  same 
throughout.  Some  betray  a  striving  after  Byzantine  ideals,  but 
this,  in  many  cases,  is  combined  with  Northern  mjrthical  repré- 
sentations. In  Burgundy  there  is  great  variety.  In  the  church 
of  Saulien  (c.  1119),  a  town  which  at  one  time  was  of  considérable 
importance,  the  numerous  capitals  are  marked  by  much  free 
handling  of  the  chisel  and  by  considérable  originality  in  design. 
Hardly  Byzantine  in  feeling,  they  are  decidedly  unlike  the  usnal 
Bomanesque  carvings.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Eusèbe,  Auxerre,  some 
of  the  capitals  are  quite  ordinary,  whilst  others  are  decidedly  the 
reverse.  The  capital  illustrated  resembles  closely  one  in  S. 
Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  others  in  S.  Mark's,  Yenice,  S.  Vitale, 
Bavenna,  etc.,  and  has  the  drilled  holes  and  sharp  acanthus 
leaves  typical  of  Byzantine  workmanship.  In  Germany,  Nor- 
mandy,  and  England  the  carving  is  always  robust  and  strong, 
often  coarse,  but  otherwise  it  differs  little  in  design  from  oarved 
work  elsewhere. 

Romanesque  carved  enrichments  on  arches,  ribs,  string-courses,  Enrioh. 
etc.,  are  primœval.  The  most  common  of  ail,  the  chevron  or  zigzag,  °^®^*"- 
was  the  favourite  with  the  Egyptians,  and  the  others  also  filtered 
through  from  the  East.  In  the  scalloped  capital  so  common  in 
English  and  Grerman  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  the  scallops,  or  cônes,  with  their  dividing  tongues,  are 
direct  descendants  of  the  eggs  and  darts  of  Greek  and  Boman 
times,  which,  in  their  tum,  were  derived  from  the  lotus  bud  of 
Egypt.  In  one  respect  the  Bomanesque  carvers  departed  some- 
what  firom  tradition.  They  introduced  symbolism  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  their  predecessors,  either  Eastem  or  Western.  It  is 
possible  that  a  symbolic  meaning  has  in  modem  times  been 
attributed  in  cases  when  none  was  intended  by  the  craftsman — as 
a  critic  wiU  often  discover  hidden  meanings  in  a  painting  never 
dreamt  of  by  the  artist — but  many  carvings  undoubtedly  fulfiUed 
a  double  object;  they  added  beauty  and  they  told  a  story. 

With  the  change  from  the  semicircular  arch  to  the  pointed,  Carvings, 
new  schools  of  carvers  arose,  chiefly  lajrmen,  not  monks,  who  ^^^^^^' 
discarded,  to  a  great  extent,  Classic  tradition  and  went  direct  to 
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nature  for  inspiration.  This  ihey  rendered  with  considérable 
realism,  never  overstepping,  however,  the  limitations  which  the 
material  imposed.  In  some  French  carvings  executed  between 
1150  and  1250  there  is  a  certain  dependence  on  old  tradition, 
especially  in  capitals.  Those  of  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  for  instance, 
although  full  of  freshness  and  immense  vigour  and  thoroughly 
original  in  treatment,  are  undoubtedly  descendants  of  Corinthian 
capitals.  Almost  down  to  the  end  of  the  fif teenth  century  capitals 
in  France  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  this  Order — ^a  compliment 
to  the  Bomans  and  a  crédit  to  Erench  mediaBval  carvers — whicii 
only  disappeared  when  capitals  became  diminutive  or  were 
omitted  altogether.  Otherwise,  the  Frenchman,  like  the  English- 
man,  went  to  nature.  Whilst  the  source  was  the  same,  the  results, 
however,  are  very  différent.  Nobody  who  knows  the  work  in 
both  countries  will  ever  mistake  an  English  thirteenth-century 
carving  for  one  from  the  Isle  de  France.  French  carvings  are 
bigger  in  scale  than  English  ones — even  allowing  for  the  greater 
size  of  French  churches — and  the  treatment,  as  a  rule,  is  simpler 
and  broader,  probably  because  the  stone  generally  used  was  hard 
and  coarse.  Most  English  carvings  are  small  and  délicate  by 
comparison,  because  they  are  executed  in  soft,  easily  worked 
stone  of  fine  grain.  They  are  like  Normandy  ones,  for  which 
the  same,  or  similar,  stone  was  used.  In  English  capitals  from 
1150  to  1250,  stalks  spxing  from  the  necking  of  each,  and,  shooting 
up  the  bell,  end  in  bunches  of  crisp,  compact,  stifif-leaved  foliage. 
The  same  crispness  and  ''t^htness"  and  the  prédominance  of 
trefoil  leaves  are  equally  noticeable  in  the  bunches  at  the 
ends  of  cusps,  in  crockets  and  finials,  and  in  the  carvings  of 
spemdrils. 
I2do-lfi00.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  carving  lost  the  stiffness 
which  characterizes  the  earUer  work  in  both  England  and  France, 
and  became  as  exact  a  rendering  of  nature  as  was  obtainable 
in  stone.  In  some  cases  realism  was  carried  too  far,  and  the 
work,  although  beautiful,  is  lacking  in  strength.  The  désire 
to  be  realistic  imparts  a  curions  crumpled  character  to  much 
of  the  foliage,  notably  to  crockets,  as  in  Prier  Crauden's  Chapel» 
Ely.  About  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  carving 
in  capitals  ceased  to  spring  &om  the  necking  and  cluster  under 
the  abacus,  and  twined  round  the  bell  in  a  compact  mass,  the 
stalks  being  smaUer  and  much  less  pronounced,  and  either  hidden 
entirely  or  else  tucked  away  under  the  foliage  so  that  very 
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little  of  them  showecL  The  efifect  was  naturalistic,  but  it  was 
neither  so  décorative  nor  so  forcible  as  the  earlier  manner. 
The  best  carvings  in  England  of  this  period  are  in  Sonthwell 
Minster,  Exeter  Cathedral  (in  the  corbels  carrying  the  vaulting 
shafts),  and  in  S.  Mary's,  Beverley,  Yorks.  After  the  Black 
Death  considérable  détérioration  is  apparent.  The  carving  is 
cramped  and  knotty.  It  has  neither  the  vigour  and  pleasant 
convention  of  the  thirteenth  century,  nor  the  realistic  beauty 
of  the  first  half  of  the  following  one.  Its  angular  stifiTness — 
very  différent  from  the  rounded  stiflFness  of  early  Grothic — shows 
that  the  carvers  were  losing  their  skill,  were  neglecting  the 
stady  of  nature,  and  were  settling  down  into  a  conventional 
groove.  The  work  improved  again  before  the  end  came, 
and  late  fifteenth  -  century  carvings  often  show  considérable 
vigour. 

The  most  characteristic  omament  in  English  work  between  \i>ogtooth. 
1150  and  1250  is  termed  the  "  Dogtooth."  It  is  fairly  common  also 
in  Normandy,  even  as  far  south  as  Le  Mans,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  window  over  the  doorway  of  the  south  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  and  it  is  met  with  occasionally  in  other  French 
cathedrals,  notably  Laon.  The  usual  statement  is  that  this 
feature  is  derived  from  the  "nail-head"  of  Bomanesque  times, 
elongated  and  elaborated;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
a  modified  version  of  the  chevron,  no  longer  continuons  but 
split  up  into  separate  omaments.  During  the  above-named 
period  the  dogtooth  was  almost  the  only  omament  the  builders 
permitted  themselves.  They  placed  it  between  shafts,  half 
buried  it  in  hollows,  or  allowed  it  to  stand  out  boldly  in  front 
of  surrounding  work.  They  used  it  in  arches,  piers,  labels, 
string-courses,  jambs  of  Windows  and  doorways,  ribs  of  vaulting — 
in  fact,  everywhere. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  dogtooth  BaU 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  the  so-called  "Bail  flower,"  eteT^'' 
which  consists  of  a  calyx  of  three  or  ioxxr  leaves,  slightly  open  so 
as  to  show  in  the  centre  an  unopened  âower.  Absolute  monotony 
is  avoided  by  varying  the  "  hang  "  of  the  flowers,  but  at  best  the 
ornament  is  but  a  hard  and  unsympathetic  rendering  of  nature, 
even  after  due  allowances  are  made  for  the  nature  of  the 
material  it  is  carved  in.  It  is  most  satisfactory  when  it  alternâtes 
with  a  square  four-leaved  open  flower,  especially  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  two  are  connected  by  a  stalk  so  that  a  running 
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pattem  is  formed.  In  the  aisle  Windows  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
and  Leominster  Chnrch  the  jambs,  heads,  muUions,  and  tracery 
are  ail  peppered  thick  with  bail  flowers,  the  number  of  which 
the  curions  hâve  connted  and  recorded.^  In  the  great  circular 
west  window  of  Chartres  Cathedral  the  omament  oarved  round 
its  openings  (and  in  the  labels  over  it  and  the  side  Windows  of 
the  front)  is  a  species  of  bail  flower  earlier  in  date  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  English  variety.  The  leaves  are  folded  back, 
not  brought  forward,  and  the  whole  of  each  flower  (not  merely 
the  centre)  resembles  a  baU.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Pierre  de  la 
Couture,  Le  Mans  (c.  1150),  in  the  labels  over  the  arches  of  the 
Windows,  are  fiowers  which  are  also  earlier  than  the  English  ones. 
In  some  of  thèse  the  flower  is  quite  open,  in  others  only  half 
open,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  variations  is  ezceedingly 
good. 

Before  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  \Tador 
the  rose  usually  carved  in  English  work  was  the  simple  five-  V<m®i«*o- 
petalled  briar  or  wild  rose.    When  the  Houses  were  united,  to 
symbolize  the  union,  roses  were  carved  with  ten  and  sometimes 
fifteen  petals.    This  form,  in  conséquence  of  the  extensive  use  of  ^ 
it  by  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIIL,  has  been  termed  the  Tudor 
rose,  and,  with  the  portcullis,  forms  the  most  distinctive  badge  in 
the  chapel  of  the  first-named  at  Westminster. 

Few  remains  of  twelfth-century  glass  exist;   partly  becausô  oiass. 
it  was  not  until  a  century  later  that  stained  glass  was  employed  < 
extensively,  and  partly  because  early  glass  was  rarely  fitted  into  l 
stonework,  but  into  wooden  frames,  wMch  were  easily  removable.  ^ 
What  little  there  is  shows  that  the  designs  were  shnilar  to  the 
designs  for  carvings,  and  that  scroll  work  founded  on  the  dassic 
acanthus  was  the  prevailing  motive.    In  the  thirteenth  century  f 
figures  were  first  introduced  to  any  extent.    As  a  rule,  they  are  small,i 
and  are  grouped  together  to  represent  scènes,  sometimes  biblical,  v 
sometimes  pastoral.    Each  light  consists  of  many  of  thèse  pictures 
placed  inside  geometrical  forms,  such  as  circles,  quatrefoils,  squares, 
etc.    The  eflTeot  is  generally  very  dark,  as  there  is  little  white 
glass,  and  often  not  much  yellow,  the  prevailing  colours  being  red, 
blue,  green  and  purple,  which  are  worked  together  in  wondrous 
harmony  and  rival  in  colour  the  richest  of  Persian  rugs.    Amongst 
English   examples  of  this  typé  is    the  famous  *^  Hve  Sisters  "  / 

^  Sharpe  says  that  eaoh  window  of  Leominster  Ghurch  bas  820  baU  flowen  of 
différent  liiee. 
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window  in  the  north  transept  of  York  CathedraL  In  France 
similar  contemporary  Windows  are  in  the  aisles  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  the  choir  aisles  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral,  etc.  In  the 
derestory  Windows  of  both,  however,  the  design  is  différent.  The 
figures  are  large,  and  are  no  longer  grouped  and  confined  within 
géométrie  forms.  In  Chartres  Cathedral  each  light  has  often  only 
one  large  figure,  although  sometimes  there  are  more.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  obtain  uniformity  throughout.  The  figures  by 
no  means  ail  start  from  the  same  level,  and  some  are  much  larger 
than  others.  In  fifteenth-century  glass,  as  a  rule,  the  figures  ail 
toe  the  line,  are  about  equal  in  height,  and  the  canopies  above 
them  alike  in  size,  although  they  differ  somewhat  in  détail.  There 
is  no  such  exactness  about  the  glass  at  Chartres.  The  canopies 
there,  when  they  occur  at  ail,  are  small  and  in  absolute  subjeotion 
to  the  figures.  To  thèse  irregularities  is  largely  due  the  unrivalled 
réputation  that  the  Chartres  glass  enjoys.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is 
that  it  is  too  dark,  owing  to  blue  being  the  predominating 
colour.  In  the  clerestory  Windows  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  there  is 
very  little  blue.  Some  of  the  figures,  of  which  there  are  generally 
two  to  each  light,  one  over  another,  are  mostly  yellow,  whilst 
others  are  green  or  red. 

In  fourteenth-century  glass  single  figures,  one  to  each  light, 
are  the  ruie,  but  they  do  not  generally  completely  fill  the  space. 
Médium  in  size,  each  stands  ont  a  mass  of  rich  colour  in  a  setting 
of  almost  clear  glass,  on  the  small  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  which 
a  diaper  pattem,  usually  in  yellow,  is  painted.  Bound  the  outside 
of  each  light  is  a  border  of  délicate  pattems,  in  colour  matching 
the  central  figure,  which  is  separated  from  the  muUions  by  an 
inch,  sometimes  less,  of  absolutely  clear  glass.  This  edging  of 
white  glass  is  of  great  value.  It  séparâtes  the  glass  from  the 
stone  and  forms  the  finest  &ame  imaginable.  The  fifteenth-century 
glass  stainers  foUowed  fairly  closely  the  workers  of  the  previous 
one,  but  they  frequently  omitted  the  border,  made  the  figures 
larger,  and  gave  greater  importance  to  the  canopies  over  the  heads 
of  saints,  apostles,  and  kings.  Thèse  canopies  are  invariably  copies 
on  the  fiât  of  the  carved  canopies  on  tombs,  tabernacles,  etc.,  and 
although  they  are  of  some  use  in  lengthening  the  design  and 
filling  the  foliated  heads  of  lights,  they  are  often  unnecessarily 
large  and  elaborate,  and  somewhat  overpower  the  figures  below. 
The  artists  of  Chartres  did  without  them  entirely,  or  introduced 
them  sparingly.    That  so  many  of  the  glass  designers  of  the 
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fifteenth  centory  could  oot,  in  the  surroundings  of  their  figures, 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  designs  of  the  mason  is  évidence 
of  the  décline  in  art  which  is  apparent  at  that  time  in  ail  the 
other  crafts.^  Stained  glass  possessed  such  virility  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  exerdsed  so  powerful  an  lufluence 
on  architectural  development,  that  as  its  use  increased  (as  it 
undoubtedly  did  towards  the  end  of  Grothic  art),  one  might  hâve 
expected  more  independence  on  the  part  of  the  artists  who  pro- 
duced  it,  and  a  spécial  treatment  for  the  accessories  of  their  figures, 
différent  from  that  appertaining  to  carved  stone  and  better  suited 
to  the  material  in  which  they  worked.  That  in  many  cases  they 
did  not  suoceed  in  originating  this  constitutes  the  chief  blot, 
perhaps  the  only  one,  on  a  great  deal  of  otherwise  beautiful  glass 
of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  figures 
themselves  ;  thèse  compare  favourably  with  the  earlier  ones,  and 
évince  also  considérable  advanee  in  technical  skilL  Neither  does 
ail  fifteenth-century  glass  show  extravagance  m  canopy  work,  nor 
can  aU  be  included  under  the  above  generalization.  In  some 
instances  the  design  is  arranged  to  fill  a  whole  window  with  many 
figures,  which  are  grouped  in  such  a  manner  that,  although 
separated  from  one  another  by  muUions,  they  form  one  picture. 
In  other  examples  the  figures  are  smaller  and  there  are  many 
to  each  light,  the  scale  and  arrangement  approaching  nearer  to 
thirteenth-century  glass  without  the  enclosing  geometrical  forms. 
Of  this  character  is  the  east  window  of  York  Cathedral,  which 
was  executed  by  John  Thomton,  a  glazier  of  Coventry,  in  1405. 
York  bas  also  fine  fourteenth-century  Windows  in  the  nave,  and 
the  east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  of  that  date.  The 
finest  of  late  Windows  in  England  are  possibly  those  of  Fairford 
Ghurch,  Gloucestershire  (c  1600),  and  Eing's  Collège,  Cambridge 
(c.  1530).  Many  parish  churches  in  England  contain  fragments 
of  old  glass,  and  in  some  cases  wiudows  are  completely  fiUed  with 
it  ;  but  there  is  not  the  wealth  in  England  that  exists  in  France. 
In  addition  to  Chartres,  the  Cathedrals  of  Bourges  and  Beims  are  ) 
f ull  of  fine  glass,  mostly  early  fourteenth  century,  and  examples  of  ^ 
the  work  of  the  century  following  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Modem  glass  is  of ten  held  to  be  iaferior  to  old  in  colour,  but  Colour  in 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  best  of  the  former  cannot  hold  its  ""^  ' 
own  in  this  respect  with  the  examples  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Time 

*  It  is  seen  in  monumental  slabs  and  brasses.    Fifteenth-century  ones  are  far 
more  masonio  in  treatment  tlian  any  of  the  previous  centuries. 
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and  dirt  are  yaluable  allies.  Althoogh  glass  is  a  wonderfoUy 
tongh  material  it  is  certain  that  it  is  acted  upon  to  a  small  extent 
by  the  atmosphère.  The  acids  in  the  air  affect  its  surface, 
especially  in  south-west  aspects,  and  roughen  it,  at  times  make  small 
holes  in  it,  forming  somethiug  in  or  on  which  dirt  can  lodge. 
Much  of  the  deepness  of  the  blues  and  the  richness  of  the  reds  in 
old  glass  is  due  to  dirt,  especially  in  clerestory  Windows  of  large 
cathedrals  which  cannot  easily  be  periodically  cleaned. 
The  tenu  The  term  ''  stained  glass  "  is,  to  some  extent,  a  misnomer.  In 
"j^|n  /the  finest  glass  there  is  very  little  staining  or  painting  except  on 
/  faces,  hands,  and  flesh  generally.  The  pattems  on  the  rich  robes 
of  kings  and  bishops,  and  in  the  borders  of  fourteenth-century 
^  Windows,  are  not  in  most  cases  painted.  The  glass  used  for  thèse 
is  mainly  flashed  glass,  t.e.  one  side  of  a  pièce  of  glass  of  one  colour 
is  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  glass  of  either  another  colour  or  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same,  and  the  pattems  are  formed  by  eating 
away  with  acid  the  flashed  coat,  so  that  in  places  the  original  colour 
shows.  Sometimes  it  is  the  ground  that  is  eaten  away,  sometimes 
the  pattem  itself .  This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  right  and 
legitimate  treatment  for  glass  ;  and  the  more  modem  designers 
employ  it,  and  the  less  they  rely  on  applied  pigments,  the  brighter 
is  the  future  for  this  most  beautiful  and  permanent  form  of  colour 
décoration. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PLANS  y  ETC.,   OF  EARLY  CHURCHES  IN  FRANCE 

AND  GERMANY. 

The  development  of  the  Eastern,  or  Byzantine^  chitrch  plan  from  intro- 
the  sixth  centurj  to  the  twelfth,  and  the  graduai  growth  of  the  ^^ctory. 
Western,  or  Basilican,  plan,  nntil  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleyenth  century,  as  exemplified  in  certain  Eastern  countries  and 
in  Italy,  hâve  already  been  traced  in  the  previous  volume.  No 
mention  was  made  in  that  of  early  examples  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
partly  because  thèse  are  neither  numerous  nor  important,  and 
partly  so  that  the  thread  of  continuity  could  be  better  preserved 
when  dealing  with  the  work  in  other  countries.  The  investi- 
gations of  archœologists  hâve  somewhat  disposed  of  the  old  theory 
that  durii^  the  last  few  years  of  the  ténth  century  church 
building  was  at  a  complète  standstill  (owing  to  the  vulgar  super- 
stition that  the  year  1000  a.d.  was  to  see  the  end  of  the  world)  ; 
but  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  number  of  churches  commenced  or 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century  was  enormously  in  advance  of  the 
number  in  the  previous  one.  The  greatest  activity  was  in  the 
second  half.  Up  to  about  1050  there  is  little  change  to  chronicle 
in  either  plan  or  gênerai  ordinance.  Afterwards,  advance  was 
gênerai  and  rapid  throughout  Europe,  especially  in  the  Western 
and  Northern  countries,  and  the  plans  show  a  uniform  develop- 
ment, and,  in^  addition,  spécial  characteristics,  which  separate 
unmistakably  the  later  churches  from  the  earlier  ones. 

The  only  countries  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this  chapter 
dealing  with  plans  of  early  churches,  i,e,  those  built  between 
850  and  1050,  are  France  and  Germany.  Some  contemporary 
churches  in  Italy  hâve  already  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.,  and 
those  of  England  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subséquent  chapter. 
?  [  i  Spain  has  few  such  examples,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northem  frontier,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  until  the 
eleventh  century  was  far  advanced;    and    in  other  countries. 
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Norway,  Sweden,  Eussia,  etc.,  early  work  is  almost  non-existent, 
as  Christianity,  although  it  had  taken  root,  had  not  jet  borne 
architeotural  fruit. 

Most  of  the  early  French  and  German  chnrches  undoubtedly 
foUowed  the  typical  Italian  basilioan  plan.  The  majority  bave 
disappeared.  They  bave  either  been  razed  to  the  gjound  entirely, 
or  else  bave  been  so  altered  and  added  to,  like  S*  Eemi,  Beims, 
that  their  original  designs  are  difficult  to  make  ont.  But  a  suffi- 
cient  number  remain  to  show  that  the  most  usual  plan  was  a 
nave  with  single  aisles,  with,  as  a  rule,  one  apse  only  at  the 
east  end  ;  a  proof  that  the  clergy  and  people,  still  simple  in  their 
dévotions,  clung  to'  the  primitive  idea  of  only  one  altar.  Some 
of  the  churohes,  however,  are  triapsal,  and  in  a  few  examples  the 
apses  are  divided  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  the  unbroken 
transept,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  which  occnrs  in  many 
of  the  large  early  basilioan  churohes  in  Rome,  such  as  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  111),  etc. 
According  to  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  original  church  of  S.  Dems,  near 
Paris  (c.  fourth  century)  had  an  eastem  transept  of  this  type. 

The  church  known  as  the  "  Basse  Œuvre,"  Beauvais  (c.  997), 
three  bays  of  which  alone  remain,  gives  a'fair  idea  of  the  simplicity 
of  thèse  early  examples.  In  plan  it  follows  Italian  traditions,  but 
such  décorative  features  as  it  possesses  belong  more  to  the  East, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  early  eleventh-century  churohes  in  France. 
In  this  church  (and  in  most  other  contemporary  examples)  the 
arcades  inside  are  low,  the  piers  being  plain  rectangular  ones,  and 
the  arches,  of  course,  semicircular  ;  the  Windows,  one  to  each  bay 
in  the  aisles  and  above  the  arcades,  are  large,  because  they  were 
probably  originally  fiUed  with  pierced  slabs,  as  in  Byzantine 
churohes  ;  and  the  space  between  the  arcade  and  clerestory,  which 
is  considérable,  left  plain,  although  it  was  possibly  originally 
painted.  In  thèse  early  churohes  this  space  is  very  rarely  arcaded, 
as  in  the  majority  of  churohes  of  later  date  ;  ^  and  neither  funds 
nor  workmen  were  forthcoming  to  treat  the  wall  surfaces  with 
marble,  as  in  S.  Miniato,  Florence,  or  with  mosaics,  as  was 
customary  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  Basse  Œuvre,  more 
design  is  visible  outside  than  inside.  The  arches  of  the  side 
Windows  are  coursed,  two  red  tiles  alternating  with  wide  stone 
voussoirs;   the  west  window  bas  an  archivolt  of  great  delicacy, 

^  In  the  monastic  churoh  of  Montier-en-der  (o.  998)  there  are  galleries  pver  the 
aisles,  and  consequently  triforia  to  the  nave,  but  this  church  is  an  exception. 
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the  pattem  being  a  most  unusual  one,  and  the  walls  are  faoed 
with  Bmall  squared  stones,  about  6  inches  square^  laid  with  great 
cara  The  plan  of  the  chnroh  la  Basilican  ;  but  the  fiJtemating 
courses  of  the  side-window  arches,  the  archivolt  of  the  west 
window,  and  the  outside  masonry  of  the  walls  ail  suggest 
Byzantine  influence. 

One  point  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  early  basilican  Alter- 
churches  in  Germany  is  the  combination  of  piers  and  columns,  "{^^J^^ 
whioh  has  already  been  leferred  to  in  the  first  volume,  as  ezisting  oolumns. 
in  such  churches  as  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  S.  Clémente, 
Bome  (Vol.  I.,  Figs.  112  and  114).    In  Munster  Cathedial,  and 
S.  Michael's,  Hildesheim  (c.  1020),  piers  take  the  place  of  colunms 
every  third  bay  ;  and  at  Drubeck  (c.  1000)  and  elsewhere  columns 
and  piers  altemate.     AU  thèse  churches  are  timber-roofed,  were 
built,  in  f act,  before  the  reintroduction  of  vaulting  ;  and  the  alter- 
nation  of  large  and  small  supports  had  oonsequently  nothing  what- 
soever  to  do  with  vaulting  requirements.   A  détail  of  some  interest 
in  connection  with  theee  churches,  and  others  of  contemporary  or 
slightly  later  date  in  Germany,  is  that  the  columns  are  generally 
monolithic,  and,  foUowing  Classic  précèdent,  diminish  in  diameter 
fix>m  base  to  cap,  and  are  entasised. 

'The  plans  and  gênerai  ordinance  of  the  churches  mentioned  Plans  due 
above  are  much  the  same  as  contemporary  and  earlier  churches  in  ^^^3^° 
Italy,  and  show  no  signs  of  advance.     But  in  addition  to  thèse  zantine 
there  are  others  in  both  France  and  Germany  which  are  of  greater  "*^^®'"»' 
interest,  because  their  plans  show  unmistakable  évidence  of  the 
two  great  influences  in  force  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity, 
the  ancient  Boman  and  the  somewhat  later  but  still  more  inspiring 
Byzantine  ;  influences  which  are  absent  in  most  of  the  churches 
built  after  the  eleventh  century.    Thèse  examples  are,  in  fact, 
Connecting  links  between  the  East  and  the  West  ;  between  the 
civilizations  which  had  lost  or  were  losing  their  force,  and  the  new 
religions  and  artistic  movements  which,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
centuiy,  were  in  their  infancy.    They  are  also  especiaUy  worthy 
of  study  in  that,  in  many  cases,  they  contain  the  germs  of  later 
developments,  and  thus  help  to  eluddate  some  points  the  origin 
of  which  would  otherwise  remain  obscure. 

France  and  Germany  were  in  a  backward  state,  except  dunng  Boinan 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  throughout  the  early  centuries  of  the  *ï^'*«»<^- 
Middle  Ages,  when  art  flourished  in  Italy  and  the  East;   and 
it  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  many  of  their  early  churches 
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should  refleot  strongly  the  cIiaTAOteTistic  traita  of  the  still  e&rlîer 
perfected  work.  Ât  the  begmniiig  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
direct  influence  of  the  architectuie  of  ancient  Borne  was  by  no 
means  dead,  althongh  centuries  bad  passed  sinoe  Boman  ideaJa 
donùsàted  the  dvilized  world.  It  vas  strongest,  perhape,  in  the 
part  of  Fianoe  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  becanse  the  éarly 
colonists  had  introduced'  tiaditionB  of  building  there  which  had  not 
been  snperBeded  by  the  artistic  movementa  which  effected  changes 
in  other  lande.  The  Charch  of  S.  Pierre,  Reddea  (oear  Bédarieux), 
for  instance,  of  the  tenth  centnry,  is  modelled  on  the  batha  of 
Diana,  Nlmea,  and  like  thab  building  is  corered  by  a  barrel  vault, 
and  has  attached  columna  lining  Ûie  walls  of  the  interior.  In 
Germany,  Boman  infioeuce  crops  np  occaaioually,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  marked  than  at  Mettlâch,  where  there  ia  a  tenth-centtuy 
oct^onal  chnrch.  ïhis  is  planned  withont  aislea,  but  in  the 
thickneas  of  the  wall  are  semicircular  niches  vhich  recall  the 
Panthéon,  and  other  similarly  planned  Bomon  buildings. 
a  The  oldeat  building  in  France  ahowing  Ëastem  influence  is 
probably  the  Church  or  Baptistery  of  S.  Jean,  Poitiers,  built 


-CHAPELLE. (oRiôwu-OESicfl). 


originally  in  the  fourth  century,  but  rebnilt  and  added  to  sub- 
seqnently.  It  haa  three  apaes,  two  at  the  aides  and  oœ  at  the 
end.  Byzantine  feeling  is  still  more  marked  in  the  church  built 
by  Charlemagne  at  Âix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  late  in  the  eighth 
centory  or  early  in  the  ninth.  Later  additions  mask  somewhat 
the  original  plan.  This  consists  of  an  octagon  aurrounded  by 
an   aisle  enclosed   within   a   multaogular   outer   wall.     On   one 
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aide  ia  a  porch,  flanked  by  turret  staircases,  opposite  whicb  vas 
probably  a  smali  chancel.  The  likeneaa  between  the  plans  of  this 
chnrch  and  S.  Vitale,  Kavenna  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  153),  is  onmisti^ble, 
althoagh  the  later  church  laclcB  the  oolunmed  nicbeB  between 
tbe  piors  surrounding  the  central  apace  wbiob  give  tbe  earlier  one 
its  distinctiTe  beaaty.  Ât  Ottinarfibeim,  Germany,  is  a  cborcb 
similar  in  size  and  plan,  altbongb 'two  centuries  later  in  date 
than  Charlemagne's  church.'  The  ontsîda  wall  is  octc^onal,  not 
multangular,  but  otberwîse  the  difieiences  are  sligbt.  Both  cburcbea 
bave  ^l^âa-OEsaded  in  front.  More  interesting  thaa  any  of  the 
above  ia  the  Church  of  Gennigny-leâi'FrëB  (Loiret),  aaid  to  hâve 


SECDOTi    UTOM/MG    EAST. 


beea  huilt  at  tlie  b^inning  of  the  ninth  century.  In  plan  it 
consists  of  a  square,  whicb,  în  orthodox  Byzantine  fashïon,  encloses 
a  Gieek  cross,  the  cmciform  portion  being  divided  &om  the  corners 
by  four  piere.  Âpses  project  from  the  sides.  Above  the  inter- 
section riaea  a  moderately  lofty  square  tower,  under  whlch,  in 
récent  resUn^tions,  bas  been  placed  a  dôme,  although  it  is  doabtful 
if  one  was  there  originally."  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  covered  by 
borrel  vaults,  and  the  apses  by  aetni-domes,  tbe  latter  being 

>  Bnuia  Cftthedral  (Vol.  I.,  p.  354)  hos  a  dmilAi  plan. 

'  The  19SW  raironuding  the  ohnroh  are  ahovn  as  pnbliehed  by  CAsar  Dalj  in 
1849.  Thare  wéb  posribly  also  a  western  apse,  and  tbe  east  end  may  hâve  been 
tdapMl. 
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considerably  lower  than  the  main  arma.  In  plan  and  gênerai 
ordinanoe  the  church»  save  for  its  side  apses,  is  like  S.  Théo- 
dore, Constantinople  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  161),  and  nnmerous  small 
churches  in  Greece.  The  building,  however,  to  which  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblanoe  is  the  old  Church  of  S.  Satiro,  Milan 
(Vol.  I.,  Fig.  168),  the  parent  of  which  was  probably  the  Church  of 

S.  Lorenzo  in  the  same  city 


s    CROIX, 

AiD/ITnAJOVR. 


(Vol.  I.,  Kg.  154).  Of  the 
same  type  are  S.  Croix,  Mont- 
majour  (c.  1016),  and  S.  Martin 
de  Londres,  both  in  Southern 
France.  The  plan  of  the 
former  is  a  quatrefoil,  with 
an  added  porch,  whilst  that 
of  the  latter  is  similar,  but 
instead  of  the  western  apse 
it  has  a  short  oblong  nave. 
This  type  of  plan  was  dropped 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  but  was  revived  by  the  architects 
of  the  Senaissance,  who  realized  its  great  possibilities. 

Next  in  interest  comes  a  group  of  churches,  also  in  France, 
with  circular  east  ends  and  oblong  naves,  the  best  known  being  S. 
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Bénigne,  Dijon,  Charroux,  near  the  Loire^  and  Neuvy  S.  Sepulchre. 
As  regards  the  last,  although  the  circular  portion  dates  from 
c.  1045,  the  nave  is  a  later  addition.  If  one  oould  be  quite  certain 
that  the  plan  of  Charroux,  as  generally  presented,  ia  the  plan  of 
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the  original  diurch,  ît  would  be  one  of  the  most  intereeting 
in  existence.  The  central  Bpace  at  the  east  end  is  small,  metelj 
the  width  of  the  nave,  bat  it  ia  surrounded  by  three  aisles,  so 
that  the  diameter  of  thia  portion  hr  exceeds  the  width  of  the 
western  nave  and  aiales.  There  is  more  certainty  r^ardîug 
S.  Bénigne  (c.  1001),  àlthough  the  entiie  western  arm  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eaat  end  hâve  been  rebnilt.  StiU,  the  crypt 
of  the  latter  remains.  This  consista  of  a  central  oirole  sar- 
Tonoded  by  a  couple  of  oonoeatrio  aisles,  with  portions  of  an 
oblong   chapel  at  the  west   end.     There  can    be  lîttle   doubt 
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that  the  upper  chnrch  was  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
OTpt  below,  and  that  is  therefore  inter^ting  not  only  for  itaelf, 
but  as  indioating  the  plan  of  the  chnrch  proper. 

To  what  eztent,  if  any,  thèse  ohurohes  owe  their  plan  to  Churoh  of 
the  Churoh  of   the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jérusalem  is  a  point  ^l^T*^ 
that  may   be    argued.      UntU  1076,  Christians  were  freely  per-  obw, 
mitted  to  enter  Jérusalem  on  payment  of  a  small  légal  toÛ.     In  ,^j^, 
that  year  the  city  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljnkian  Turka  (a 
Bomewh&t  différent  race  from  that  which  previoasly  posseased  it), 
and  it  was  the  ill-treatment  of  pilgrims  which  followed  that  excited 
the  wrotb  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  occasioned  the  first  cruaade. 
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M.  Anthyme  S.  Paul  states  ^  that  between  ihe  years  990  and  1000 

pilgrimages  to  Palestine  were  gênerai,  and  that  one  Fonlgues 

Nerra,  when  he  died  at  Metz  in  1040,  had  visited  Jérusalem  four 

times.    The  ohurch  as  it  then  ezisted  was  therefore  well  known. 

But  what  was  its  plan  ?    Constantine's  church,  thft  fjjrst  \f^  \ii^  hnîlfc 

there,  was  basilican.    He  built  it  to  the  east  of,  and  detached  from, 

a  great  apee,  about  120  feet  in  diameter,  which  he  placed  round  the 

spot  where  he  believed  the  tomb  to  be.    His  work  was  destroyed  ; 

but  about  1040  his  namesake,  Constantine  Monarchus,  Emperor 

of  the  Eastem  empire,  built  an  ordlnary  circular  ohurch  round 

the  tomb,  except  that  apparently  only  the  aisle  was  covered, 

the  central  part  being  open  to  the  sky.    When  the  Crusaders 

reached  Jerus^em  in  1099,  they  at  once  commenced  the  rebuilding 

of  the  church;  but,  instead  of  foUowing  the  Boman  Emperor's 

plan  of  a  detached  church,  they  built  their  chancel  on  to  the 

circular  church.     The  resuit  was  a  western  circular  nave— the 

building   of    Constantine    Monarchus  —  and  an  oblong   eastem 

chancel.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  church  as  rebuilt 

supplied  the    plan  for  many  ''Templar"  churches  throughout 

Europe,  such  as  the  one  at  Laon,  in  Northern  France — the  nave 

of  which  is  octagonal — ^and  our  own  four  examples  at  London, 

Ngrthampton,  Cambridge,  and  Little  Maplestead  in  Essex,  the 

last  being  a  century  or  so  later  than  the  otSèrsT    But   the 

churches  of  Dijon,  Charroux,  etc. — with  the  exception  of  an 

eastem    chapel    in    the    case  of   S.  Bénigne — show  a    reverse 

arrangement  ;  their  east  ends  are  circular,  their  naves  oblong.     It 

follows,  therefore,  that,  being  built,  some  a  century,  others  half  a 

century,  before  the  first  crusade  be^m,  they  cannot  hâve  been 

influenced  by  the   Holy   Sepulchre  CÈurch  as  rebuilt  by  the 

Crusaders.    The  builders  of  Charroux,  Dijon,  etc.,  devised  a  plan 

which  gave  them  a  suitable  nave,  and  a  choir  so  arranged  that  the 

faithful  could  gather  roimd  the  altar.    It  was  this  désire  for  space 

at  the  east  end  which  occasioned  the  most  important  of  the 

developments  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  In  his  "  Histoire  Monumentale  de  la  France." 

*  Although  the  Templars  may  hâve  taken  the  plan  from  Jérusalem,  it  had  been 
employed  before,  and  probably  had  a  Byaantine  origin,  as  mentioned  in  Vol.  I., 
pp.  266-6. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHURCH  PLANNING. 

The  chief  altérations  that  took  place  in  the  planning  of  churohes  intro- 
doring  the  eleventh  and  following  centuries  occurred  in  the  ^'^°***>°- 
eastem  arm.  The  nave  remained  mnch  the  same  ail  throngh 
the  great  period  of  church-building.  At  first,  many  churohes 
oontinned  to  hâve  merely  a  single  apse  or  three  apses  side  by 
side,  either  as  eastem  terminations  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else 
opening  ont  of  a  transept  as  before  described.  In  others,  how- 
ever,  a  more  marked  tendency  toworda  greater  lengj^h  and  increaaed 
importance  of  the  east  end  is  manifest.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
noticeable  than  in  Burgundy,  Nprm^dy,  and  England,  the  three 
countries  in  which  the  greateat  building  activity  prevailed  during 
the  last  jiecadea— of  the  eleventh  century.  The  great  church 
of  Cluny,  in  Burgundy,  oommenced  10§âi  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  early  developments.  In  its  plan  are  found  not  only  many  of 
the  charaoteristic  marks  of  later  French  cathedrals,  the  chevet, 
double  aisles  to  both  nave  and  choir,  etc.,  but,  in  addition,  the  long 
eastem  arm  and  the  smaller  transepts  east  of  the  great  transepts, 
which  afterwards  became  charaoteristic  of  many  English  ones. 
Fnll  development  was  reached  in  both  ï^mce  and  I^gland  about 
the  iaûd^e_oX.titie  thirteenth  centurx;  the  few  modifications  made 
subsequently  possess  little  importance.  The  changes  in  plan 
foUowedjon  much  the  same  Unes  in  ail  countries  until  about 
the  middlejofthe  twelfth  centmx^  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
some  large  churches  are  without  aisles,  others  are  aisled  throughout, 
whilst  a  few  hâve  aisles  to  the  choir  and  none  to  the  nave.  After 
that  time,  considérable  différences  appear  in  the  différent  centres, 
and  are  conclusive  proof  that  each  of  the  great  building  countries, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,^  f oUowed  its  own  Une  and 
worked  out  its  own  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  it. 

^  Germany  foUowed  France  in  the  thirteenth  century,  bat  afterwards  was  more 
independent. 
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Ganses  for         The  advancea  in  planning  and  the  modifications  introduced 

c  anges.     ^^  traœable  to  varions  causes.    The  most  important  of  thèse  are  : 

(1)  the  need  for  additional  altars,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  large 

increase  in  the  number  of  clergy  and  monks  ;  (2)  the  insistence 

on  more  marked  séparation  between  clergy  and  laity;  (3)  the 

greater  interest  taken  by  the  laity  in  matters  of  religion,  and 

their   greater   influence;    (4)   Pilgrimages;    (5)   Belio   worship; 

(6)  Altérations  in  rules  relating  to  burial  and  baptism. 

Change  in        The  increase  in  size  of  the  eastem  arm,  although  foUowing 

altors?^^   naturally,  to  some  extent,  on  the  increase  in  size  of  the  monasteries 

and  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  the  monks,  was, 

in  the  main,  due  to  altérations  made  in  the  placing  of  the  altars. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  monastic  church  a  considérable  number  of 
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altars  was  essential.  The  one  altar,  or  the  three  of  the  earlier, 
smaller  church,  was  insufficient.  JJntil  near  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  it  had  been  the  practice  when  more  were  required 
to  place  them  in  the  nave.  In  the  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Albans, 
now  the  Gathedral,  each  pier  of  the  nave  had  an  altar  on  its 
western  face.  Still  stronger  proof  that  many  altars  in  the  nave 
were  customary  is  afforded  by  the  existing  plan  on  vellum  of  the 
church  of  the  Monasteiy  of  S.  Gkdl,  Switzerland,  built  in  the 
early  days  of  the  ninth  century  by,  it  is  stated,  the  architect 
who  designed  Charlemagne's  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
this  plan  are  shown,  in  addition  to  altars  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  respectively,  altars  down 
the  aisles  and  the  centre  of  the  nave  as  well.     Thèse  positions 
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were  satiafactory  so  long  as  the  nave,  in  addition  to  the  ohoir, 
was  given  up  mainly  to  the  monks;  but  the  arrangement  presented 
many  difiBwulties  if  the  churoh  of  the  monastery  was  also  the 
chorch  of  the  people,  in  which  their  représentative,  the  bishop, 
had  his  chair,  as  at  Canterbury,  Durham,  Norwich,  Winchester, 
etc.,  or  if  the  churoh  were  a  cathedral  pure  and  simple,  unattached 
to  a  monastery,  and  served  by  secular  canons.  It  also  required 
modification  in  the  case  of  Cistercian  monasteries,  in  which 
accommodation  had  to  be  provided  for  the  numerous  lay  brethren 
who  worked ,  in  the  fields  belonging  to  each  monastery  and 
were  little^mpre  than  agricultural  labourers.^  But  ail  mon- 
asteries derived  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  firom  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  this  being  especially  the  case  when 
the  reUcs  preserved  in  the  churches  were  spécial  objects  of 
vénération.  The  monks,  therefore,  did  not  désire  to  close  their 
churches,  and  yet  they  desired  privacy.  To  obtain  this  they 
removed  the  altars  from  the  naves  and  erected  them  east  of 
the  crossings.  The  canons  of  the  cathedrals  followed  suit. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  séparation  of  clergy  and  laity 
was  complète.  An  altar  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
for  the  use  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part 
was  screened  off  and  reserved  exdusively  for  the  former,  except 
on  days  of  festival,  when  the  entire  church  was  thrown  open 
to  ail.  The  présent  arrangement  in_S.^1hana  -Cathedral  is 
probably  not  unlike  the  original  ohe.  The  choir  proper  extends 
three  bays  into  the  nave,  from  which  ît  îs  screened.  To  the 
east  of  it  is  the  high  altar  separated  from  the  chapels  beyond 
by  another  lofty  screen.  To  the  west  of  the  choir  proper  are 
now  another  altar,  and  seats  for  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
choir.  In_Gloucester  Cathedzal — a  monastic  church  which  only 
became  a  cathedral  at  the  Seformation — it  is  évident,  that  the 
^^ery  round  the  choir  was  set  aside  for  the  monks  alone.  Portions 
of  it  formed  chapels;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  five  altars 
there— one  on  the  south  side,  two  on  the  north,  and  the  remaining 
pair  over  the  Lady  Gluq)eL  The  arrangement  not  only  ensured 
the  monks  complète  privacy,  but  also  economized  space. 

In  England,  in  most  cases,  the  laity  seem  to  hâve  had  access 
to  the  altars  in  the  great  transepts,  but  in  France  this  is  not 

*  At  FoontaiiiB  Âbbey,  a  OÎBteroian  monftBtery,  the  nave  was  for  the  lay  brethren, 
and  their  altar  was  plaoed  at  ita  east  end.  The  aisles  of  the  nave  were  screened 
ofi  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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so  certain.  When  the  (jiûir  was  flTvjjrfllj  «fl^t  ^^  ^^  or^^^'iagi 
as  in  ail  later  cathedrals.  Exeter,  SaliBbniy,  Wells,  Yo^,  etc., 
or  cqmmenced  under  the  orosaiDg,  as  at  Ghicbester,  the  transepts 
naturally  appertained  to  the  nave.  Eren  when  the  choir  extended 
westwaid  of  the  crossing  into  the  nave,  efifectiye  séparation 
from  it  and  the  transepts  was  easily  obtained  by  means  of 
stalls  or  screens.  The  jextension .  westward  of  the  ^chpjr  is 
most  marked  in  cathedrals  to  which  monasteries  were  attached 


or  in_a_bb^  churches  which  were  not  cathedrals.      In  West- 
minster  Abbey  the^chpir  still  occupies  three  bays  of  the  navei. 


in  Norwich  Cathedral  Jwojbsjys,  in  Gloucester  and  Winchester 
Cathedrals  one  bay.  "^ 

Two  plans  of  eastem  extension  were  foUowed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.    The  earlier  and  simpler  one  con- 
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sisted  merely  in  lengthening  the  chancel  by  the  addition  of  two 
bays,  or  more,  between  the  transepts  and  the  eastem  apses.  IRie 
aisles  were  lengthened  as  well,  although  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Abbaye-aux-dames,  Câen,  they  are  completely  eut  oflf  from  the 
rfiaiicëFby  walls.  S.  Georges,  Boscherville,  and  the  church  at 
Cérisy-la-forèt,  Normandy,  are  typical  examgles  of  this  simple 
elongation.  In  both,  the  aisles  finish  square,  whilst  the  chancel 
of  each  bas  an  apse.  The  transepts  stand  ont  beyond  the  aisles, 
and  hâve  apses  or  altars  to  the  east,  showing  that  additional 
altars  were  even  then  considered  neoessary.  This,  w^  <^  ^^ 
original  plan  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (c.  1070),  and  of  &  Etienne, 
Caen  (c~  1060).  '> 
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The  chief  drawback  to  the  above  plan  was  that  circulation  a  EoBtern 
the  east  end  was  difficnlt.  The  aisles  formed  col-de-sacs.  This  i^tory. 
was  a  very  serions  objection  in  churches  where  pilgrimages  to 
shrines  and  relies  weie  fréquent,  and  where  pilgrims  came  in  vast 
nnmbers.  The  otherjd^n,  which  was  perhaps  adopted  in  a,few 
instances  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centurv.  but  did  not  become 
gênerai  for  nearlj  one  hundred  yew,  solved  the  difficulty  by 
proyiding  an  ambulatory  behind  the  central  apse.  The  apses  to 
the  aisles  were  swept  away>  and  the  aisles  continued  round  the 
back  of  the  high  altar.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  which  church 
this  plan  was  first  adopted,  or  even  in  which  country  it  was  first 
thought  of.^  An^fiasteUL ambulatory,  with  a  gallery  over,  occurs 
round  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano.  Verona.  which  Cattaneo,  with 
soiiie  hésitation,  ascribes  to  the  tenth  century.  In  France  it 
seems  to  hâve  been  introduced  early  in  the  foUowing  century;  /'  '  ^--^'^ 
but  in  England  not  imtil  abéut  1090^  Gloucester  Cathedral 
(c.  1089)  being  probably  the  first.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  eastem 
ambulatory  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an  adaptation. 
The  difficulty  of  circulation  at  the  east  end  had  been  overcome 
in  S.  Bénigne,  Dijon,  and  in  other  similar  churches  described  in 
the  last  chapter  (see  Fig.  91);  and  ail  that  was  really  donc 
in  the  churches  now  under  considération  was  to  substitute  an 
oblong  with  semicircular  end  for  a  complète  circle.  The  eastem 
ambulatory  plan  was  especially  favoured  in  those  churches  to 
which  large  crowds  were  attracted,  through  their  possessing  the 
bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  other  valuable  relies,  as  at  S^ 
Martii^  Tours,  S.  Deniii^^near  Paris,  S.  Semii^ToulousQ,  Qh^rroux, 
etc.,  and -Ganterbury  Cathedral,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  à 
^ec^et  The  çiypt^of  the  original  cathedral  at  Chartres,  which 
stiU  exists,  built  early  in  the^leventX  çentiuy,  has  an  ambulatory, 
which,  it  is  almost  certain,  was  continued  abovQ.  The  east  end 
of  Romsey  Church  (c.  1120)  shows  an  e^ually  suitablQ  although 
slightly  différent  plan  for  providing  necessary  circtdation.  This 
is  not  strictly  speaking  an  ambulatory,  but  the  aisles  are  continued 
east  of  the  chancel,  and  open  into  a  passage  behind  the  high  altar. 
The  ending  is  thus  a  square  one,  an  important  détail  which  will 
be  referred  to  later. 

l-'^u^  *  '  In  S.  Lorenzo,  Milan,  o.  680  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  154),  ail  the  apses  are  surrounded 
bj  aides. 

*  AmongBt  English  ohnrches  of  the  eleventh  century  the  foUowing  had  either 
apses  or  square  terminations  to  the  aisles  :  Oanterbory,  Ghester,  I>aiham,  S.  Âlbans  ; 
whilst  Norwich,  Bnry  S.  Edmunds,  Glouoester,  had  eastem  ambolatories. 
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The  ontajde  wall  of_the  ambulatorj  in  some  of  the,  «^ififit- 
examples  forms  an  unbrokeo  Bemicirclej.  as  °':__M"riffîlTfl^  iCWoo^ 
and  S.  Saturnin,  Auvergne,  but  in  most  churches  apses  pioject  in 


front  of  the  curving  wall  and  contain  altars.  Tbese  apsidal 
chapela  at  first  were  small,  and,  almost  without  exception,  aemi- 
circular  in  plan.  Eetweea  them,  as  a  mie,  were  Windows, 
lu  most  earlf  examplea    there  are  only  thiee  chapela,  as  at 
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Vignory  (Haute-Mome,  c.  1030i  although  sometimes  tbere  are 
fivg,  as  at  Cluny,  S.  Sernin,  Toulouse  (see  Fig.  157),  and  occa- 
sionally  four,  aa  at  X.  D.  du  Fort,  Clermont-Ferrand.  Thua  . 
was  born'*tlie  '^chevet,"  the  cbaracteristic  ending  of  nearly  ail 
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the  ^^t  cbmclies  and  cattiedrab  of  Northern  fraoca  The  term 
is  auplied  to  anj  ea^t  end  in  which  an  ambulatory — sometimea 
«xmaiating  of  one  aisle  only,  sometimes  of  double  aisles — ia  carried 
round  the  apsidal  ending  of  a  choir  or  presbyteiy,  with  radiating 
cfaapela  projecting  from  it.  Tho  chevet  soon  lost  its  simple 
oharaoter  ;  the  cbapela  increased  in  nnmber  and  in  BÎze,  and, 
ceasing  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  united,  and  formed  a 
continnons  band,  sweepii^  round  a  central  apse.  Often  tbey  are 
continued  down  the  aides  as  well.  In  Le  Mana  Cathedr^  there 
are  as  manj  aa  thirteen  aurrounding  tb<?  cfanir,  aeren  at  the  end, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  sidea.  In  Kôtre  Dame,  Paris,  and 
Bourges  Catbedral,  the  chevet  is  of  the  early  simple  kind  ;  at 


Iteims  fc.  1220)  it  ia  fnllr  devalt^iaiL;  and  at  Amiena.  Beauvais. 
and  Le Mansjtjscarried  gtill one atep  fiirther.  In  the  last-named 
(c.  i2S0)  the  projection  of  ail  the  chapels  is  considérable,  and 
they  bave  f^ain  become  separate.  Betveen  tbem  tbere  are 
windowa  ;  probably  because  it  waa  felt  that,  the  chapels  having 
greater  projection  than  waa  cuatomary,  the  Windows  in  tbem 
wonld  not  give  sufficient  light  to  the  ambulatory.  The  resuit 
ia  one  of  the  most  atriïing  east  ends  in  the  world  ;  and  ail  the 
more  atriking  because  the  whole  of  it  can  eaaîly  be  seen,  which 
ia  bj  no  means  always  the  caae  in  Frenoh  cbnrcbea. 

The  eoatem  ambulatory  plan  was,  in  the  fiitfignth^  centnry,  Fronob 
abandoged  in  many  churches  in  Fiance  of  secondary  rank.    In  u[^I. 
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the  chnrch  at  Font  l'evèche,  and  in  S^Jacg^ues,  Lisieux  (c.  1500), 
for  instance,  the  aisles  end  Hqajro,  and  b^ond  them  jn^ject  the 
chanceU  which  hâve  semiL-gctagQiial  or  semi-hexagonal  ends. 

The  ^evet  plan  in  ita  aimple  fono  was  fairly^neral  in  English 
catbedrals  bnîlt  ^isfois  the  middle  _q£  the  tvelilh  ceolju?,  bat 
ait^  that  time  it  disappears;  the  only  examplee  of  later  date 
retaining  it  being  the  Abbej  Churches  of  Westminster  (c.J,2Sûi, 
and  Tewkesbui;,.  The  reaaon  for  the  chevet  in  the  latter 
cbiirch  is  that  it  was  buîlt  on  the  foundationsof  an  earlier  SAat 
end;  and  the  rrasoit  for  it  at  Westminster  is  that  Henry  ni., 
who  rebuilt  the  Abbey,  woa  at  heart  a  Freiichtnan,jnd  althougb 
he  could  not  force  the  workmen  to  build  in  the  French  fkshion 
entirely,  he  could  dictate  the  plan  and  gênerai  ordinance  of 
the  church. 

Whilat  France  was  perfectiag  ita  chevet  plan,  Eppland  was 
'  busy  throwing  ofT  the  yoke  of  continental  tradition.    Even  in 


FiQ.  99. 

eleventh-  and  twelfth-century  chnrches  the  eastem  arm  is  con- 
siderably  longer  than  in  most  oontemporary  foreign  examples, 
ahowing  that  the  désire  for  length  exiated  hère  &om  qnite  early 
days.  Thns  the  jMiys  between  the  crossing.  and  the  apasuinmber 
four  at  Norwich.  Durïiam,  and  Bury  St.  Edmnnds  (c.  1089-1096X 
the  same  number  as  in  the  p«at^  churoh  at  Cluny,  whîlst  in  ' 
Çanterbnry.  Oa^edra),  wben  remodelled  in  1184,  this'  niunber  was 
jdoubled  (see  Fig.  94). 

This  désire  for  length  led  to  the  adoption  hy  later  Engliah 
builders  of  either  one  or  otber  of  two  plans.    There  was  not  the 
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same  miAnimîty  amongst  tliem  as  distinguiahed  tbeir  brothren  of 
Northern  Fr&ace.  In  one  plan,  tha  choir,  greebytery,  etc.,  are 
oontinned  the  fnll  Tifl^gjjf  of  the  church  .aa  far  as  the  extrême 
eaat  ffall,  as  at  Ely,  Lincoln,  and,  later,  Yo]:]^  ;  in  Uie  otber,  the 
high  portion  of  the  chnrch  stops  short. east  of  the  high  albu', 
and  retro-dioir  and  cbapels  of  consldra^bly  lees  height  are  built 
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^t,.b^OQd,  as  at  Salisho^x  Exeter,  Chîchester,  WbUb,  S.  Âlbans, 
etc.  In  the  latter  examples,  bélow^^e  east  window  of  tHe 
preabytety,  which  atarts  above  the  roofs  of  the  chapels  beyond, 
are  arcbed  openinga,  through  which  delightful  perspectÎTe  effeota 
are  obtained.  At  Chester  theie  îb  only  one  opening,  at  Exeter 
tbere  are    two   openiugs,  at  Salisbury  and  Wells  three.      At 
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S.  Albans  the  openings  are  blocked  by  a  high  stone  screen,  which, 
together  with  the  tall  reredos  behind  the  high  altar,  shuts  off 
the  space  in  which  the  shiine  of  the  Saint  is  plaoed  and  blocks 
the  vista  completelj. 
Com-  There  will  always  be  a  différence  of  opinion  as  to  which 

]^^h^    of   the  Engliah  methods  is  the  more  satis&ctorj  inside,  and 
^d  whether  either  is  superior  to  the  French.    In  French  cathedrals 

eMtendB.  with  double  ambulatory  aÎBles  a  certain  amount  of  perspective 
effect  is  obtained,  especiallj  when  the  Lady  Chapel  bas  con- 
sidérable projection,  as  in  Le  Mans  Cathedral.  In  those  with 
single  aisles  the  perspective  is  somewhat  cramped,  and  the 
effect  not  so  good.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  French  churches 
the  openiDgs  round  the  central  apse  are  too  numerous  and  too 
narrow,  the  piers  too  slender,  and  the  arches  disagreeably 
stilted.  In  English  examples,  charming  though  the  resuit  is 
at  Salisbury,  Exeter,  etc.,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  better 
and  more  dignified  course  were  not  folio wed  at  £ly  and  Lincoln. 
The  perspective  may  be  more  playful  in  the  first-mentioned  two 
cathedrals,  but  that  hardly  makes  amends  for  the  lack  of  the 
grandeur  and  the  feeling  of  space  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  the  others. 

Extemally,  opinions  are  also  divided.  Most  people  will 
probably  admit  that  outside  the  French  east  end  surpasses  both 
the  English  endings,  but  not  ail.  To  some  its  restlessness 
is  displeasing.  In  their  opinion  the  simple  dignity  of  the  east 
end  of  Ely  has  no  equal  in  continental  work.  In  the  plan 
adopted  at  Salisbury,  the  low  buildings  east  of  the  high  altar 
give  scale  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  they  do  not  produoe 
so  pyramidal  an  effect  as  the  ambulatories  and  chapels  abroad. 
The  curtailment  in  length  of  the  high  portion  of  the  church 
is  no  drawback  in  English  examples  in  which  this  plan  is 
followed,  because  the  ratio  of  length  to  height  of  the  main 
structure  is  always  amply  sufficient.  Such  curtailment  would 
hâve  been  fatal  abroad,  where  the  churches  are  so  much  loftier 
and  proportionately  shorter. 

The  naves  of  continental  churches  are  often  as  long  as 
many  of  ours,  but  the  eastem  arms  are  rarely  so.  Between 
the  Crossing  and  the  start  of  the  apse  there  are  only  three^bays 
at  jReimji,  four  at  Chartces,  fiye  at  Amiens,  and  five  at  Cologne,  to 
take  four  of  the  best  known  of  French  and  German  cathedrals  ; 
whereas  ^.Salisbury  and  Exeter  hâve  seven  bays  from  the  crossing 


Moto;  FriO^AOï. 
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to  the  retum  wall  behind  the  high  altar,  York  and  £Ly  nine  bays 
from  the  same  place  to  the  east  wall,  and  Lincoln  ten. 

The  greater  length  of  English  oathedrals  allowed  of  transepts  Engiish 
ofjmuch  greater  projection  on  either  side,  and  in  addition,  of  ^'^^"P*®- 
smaller  transepts  about  halfway  between  the  great  transepts  and 
the  east  end.  Eastern  trapajifij»  hâve  already  been  mentioned 
as  pne^ûf  the  featniea^of  the  church.at  .Clviny.  Prom  Burgundy 
thej^  trâvelled  to  England,  and  appeared^  first  at  Canterbury 
(g  1170),  Lincoln  (c,.1192},  and  Bochester  (c.  1210),  foand  a  place  ^ 
in^^alîsbiury  Cathédrale  when  it  was  commenced  in  1?«2Q^  a^d 
at  Beyerley  Minster  a  few  years  later.  The  reason  for  the  great 
pi^gîgQtiûn  of  the  main  transepta  and  for  the  additional  transepts 
was  simply  to^rovide  sufficient  altar  acccaxunûdalâûiw  The 
French  .bnilders  needed  no  eastern  transepts,  and  could  be 
content  with  giving  their  main  transepts  slight  projection  because 
their  chevet  plan  provided  ail  they  wanted.  In  England  it  was 
différent.  In  SaUsbiygc. JCathedral — which  may  be  taken  as  the  "  ^^^  ^  * 
plan  regarded  by  English  builders  as  the  idéal  one,  inasmuch 
as  praotically  the  whole  was  bnUtjkt  one  time^  and  af ter  Normai) 
influence  waa.  paat — fourteen  altars  jwere  possible,  six  in  the 
main  transepts^  four  in  the  smaller  oneSj^  two  at  the  end  of 
the  presbytery  aisles,  one  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  one,  the 
High  Altar,  in  the  presbyteryj  ail  facing  west,  according  to 
the  traditional  English  custom. 

To  what  extent  the  people  had  access  to  the  altars  in  the  Side 
eastern  chapels  bas  already  been  referred  to.  It  seems  pro-  °  *^ 
bable  that  the  custom  was  not  the  same  in  ail  countries,  nor 
even  in  cathedrals  in  the  same  country.  Otherwise  it  is  diffîcult 
to  acoount  for  the  fact  that  in  many  French  cathedrals  chapels 
are  built  out  beyond  the  nave  aisles  the  entire  length  of  the 
western  arm  of  the  church,  whilst  in  others  there  are  none,  as  at 
Chartres  and  Beims.  In  cathedrals  commenced  before  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  thèse  jide.  chapels  are  later  additions. 
NoQe  were  built  in  lïrance  before  1240.  The  cathedrals  of 
I^n,  Paris,  Amiens,  Coutances^  etc.,  were  without  them  at 
first ,  It  was  not  until  some  forty  or  fifty  years  after  they  were 
finished  that  the  aisle  walls  were  taken  down  and  the  chapels 
built  out  beyond,  between  the  buttresses.  At  Laon  Cathedral  the 
old  window-sills  were  eut  through,  and  the  ends  stiU  show  in 
the  walls;  at  Amiens  Cathedral  the  outline  of  the  buttresses 
and  their  set-ofEs  are  easily  traceable  from  the  chapels  inside. 


^ 
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showing  where  the  new  work  joins  on  to  the  old  ;  at  Goutances 
Cathedral  the  ends  of  the  string,  whioh  formerlj  ran  along 
nnder  the  Windows  inside,  are  still  visible.  Thèse  side  chapels, 
one  to  each  bay  of  the  nave,  are  separated  fix)m  one  another 
by  walls,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  distinct  shrines.  The  altar  in 
each  is  generally  plaoed  on  the  east  side,  so  as  to  face  west, 
but  net  unfrequently  it  is  against  the  outside  wall,  and  faces 
north  or  south.  At  Contances,  the  side  walls  above  the  altars 
are  pieroed  with  unglazed  mullioned  and  traceried  openings  which 
agrée  in  size  and  design  with  the  side  Windows,  a  very  good  and 
light  effect  being  produced.  In^later  churches,  t.e.  in  those  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuiiog,  the^side  chapels  are  part 
of  the  original  .di^jgp,  and  were  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
reet  of  the  church. 
Side  Çhichester  is  the  one  English  cathedral  with  side  chapels  lining 

^^^^^  the  nàVe,nbut  even  thèse  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
abroad.  There  are  two  on  the  south  side,  each  two  bays  long, 
and  three  on  the  north,  two  of  which  are  also  two  bays  in  léngth. 
Ail  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chapels 
were  dîvided  from  one  another  by  walls,  the  upper  portions 
of  which  were  probably  pierced,  as  at  Coutances.  Lincoln 
Cathedral  has  two  thirteenth-century  chapels  at  the  extrême 
west  end,  one  on  each  side,  bnt  thèse  hardly  oome  under  the 
same  category  as  the  rows  of  chapels  in  French  cathedrals. 
Possible  Why  were  thèse  side  chapels  not  required  in  England,  and 

^^^  how  was  it  that  the  necessity  for  them  arose  so  suddenly  in 
chapels.  France?  Thèse  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer.  The  chief 
reason  was  probably  relie  worship.  Belics  were  undoubtedly  prized 
in  England  from  early  times,  but  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  never  so  numerous  hère,  and  that  they  were  not  regarded 
as  80  essential  as  they  were  abroad.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
Englishman  always  preferred  congregational  worship  to  the  more 
private  dévotions  to  which  side  chapels  lend  themselves.  If  the 
exact  extent  were  known  to  which  the  laity  were  admitted  to 
the  chapels  of  the  eastem  arm,  in  both  England  and  France,  some 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  is  known  that  the 
relations  of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  people  changed  somewhat 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  there  was 
less  antagonism  between  them  ;  also  that  the  power  of  the  laity 
and  their  interest  in  Church  matters  increased  considerably  about 
the  same  time,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  connect  thèse  with  the 
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remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  chapels  of  a  church, 
especially  as  that  increase  took  place  about  a  centnry  later,  It 
may  hâve  been  due  to  a  compromise.  The  monks  and  canons 
may  hâve  said,  "Leave  to  us  the  east  end,  and  we  will  build 
chapels  for  you  in  the  nave;"  or  if  the  people  had  been  shut 
off  firom  the  east  from  the  first  they  may  hâve  beoome  strong 
enough  to  assert  their  rights,  and  demand  considération.  In  the 
absence  of  proof,  however,  this  is  ail  conjecture.  A  definite 
statement  which  could  be  proved  would  be  welcome,  because 
it  would  account  for  one  of  the  différences  between  French  and 
English  cathedrals,  which  is  now  difficult  to  imderstand,  and 
also  for  the  exceptions  to  the  French  raie  in  France. 

Although  English  cathedrals  hâve  not  side  chapels  of  the  Ghantry 
kind  common  abroad,  many  hâve  chantry  chapels.  Thèse,  how-  ^ 
ever,  are  différent.  Çhantry  chapels  appear  first  .^dy  in  the 
thirteenth  œntuyyr  but  most  of  those  now  remaining  belong  to 
Sê^late  fourteenth  or  to  th&JiftBântbLJSfintlliyi  when  little  else 
remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cathedral-bmlding.  They  are 
smaU  chapels  bmlt  either  to  surround  tombs  of  bishops,  abbots, 
etc.,  as  at  Winchester — where  amongst  others  are  the  tombsjof 
the  great  buildersi,  William  of  Edingt&n  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishops  in  succession  of  the  Soe — or  else  at  the  expense  of  private 
individuals,  who  also  left  money  so  that  masses  could  be  chanted 
daily  over  their  tombs  for  the  repose  of  their  soûls.  Chantry 
chapels  are  sometimes  at  the  end  of  aisles,  but  in  cathedrals  are 
rarely  built  out  beyond  the  main  fabric.^  There  are  two,  however, 
on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  choir,  flanking  the  porch,  and  their 
small  dimensions  and  délicate  détail  give  scale  to  the  mass  of 
the  cathedral  behind  them.  They  are  mostly  inside,  and  are 
placed  under  the  arches  between  the  columns  separating  the 
aisles  from  either  nave  or  choir.  The  greatest  number. are  at 
Winchester,  and  there  are  also  several  at  Wells,  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  Salisbury,  etc.  The  custpp»  of  building  thèse  chapels 
continued  gênerai  for  some  time  after  the  Seformatio9.  At  Christ 
Church,  Hampshire,  there  are  three — two  in  the  south  aisle,  dated 
respectively  1525  and  1529,  and  the  third,  the  largest,  in  the 
north  aisle,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  about  the  same  time. 

Although  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  England  of  a  Double 
cathedral  or  large  monastic  church  being  planned  with  double 

*  In  parish  ohnrches  they  are  frequently  exoreecenoes,  and  aooonnt  largely  for 
the  irregalaritiee  in  tbeir  plana. 
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aislea — Manchester  Cathedral  iâ  merely  a  parish  charch,  with 
extra  aislea  added  snbsequeiitly — in  France  theie  are  several. 
Double  aiales,  of  course,  were  do  mediseval  innovation.  The 
three  greateet  earlj  basilican  chuiches  in  Itome,  those  dedicated 
to  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  John,  were  planned  with  them, 
becanse,  owing  to  the  limitations  foroed  on  the  buildera  by  lack 
of  fonds  and  constrootive  neœsaities,  in  no  othei  way  could  the 
space  neceesary  for  large  congrégations  be  obtaîned.  Double 
aislea  were  adopted  in  Frencb  cathedrala  for  much  the  aame 
reasoQ  oa  brought  the  cbevet  plan  into  existence,  namely,  to 
proTide  space  for  pilgrimage  processions,  wbich  might  pass  round 
a  chuTch  without  interfering  witb  the  worsbippers  in  tîie  central 


portion  and  in  the  side  chapels.  In  some  of  the  great  French 
cathédrale,  auch  as  Amiens,  Ëeims,  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  only  tKe 
east  end  bas  double  aiales;  in  others,  Paris,  Boutées,  Troyes, 
etc.,  they  âank  the  nave  as  well  Most  of  thèse  churches  hâve 
aisles  to  the  transepts  in  addition,  and  thèse,  coupled  with  the 
donble  aisles  eaat  and  west,  or  east  ouly,  give  that  efTect  of 
spacionanesa  at  the  crossing  so  marked  in  continental  churches, 
and  especially  noticeable  at  Amiens  and  Chartres.  In  Antwerp 
Cathedral  additions  bave  given  the  nare  three  aislea  on  each  sJde. 
witb  unsatisfaotory  results.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
together  in  thîs  church  is  practically  equal  to  tbeir  lengtb. 
^m^],,^  Yery  différent  from  the  many  aialed  churches  of  Northern 

plans.        France,  are  the  churches  entirely  withont  aisles  of  the  Sonlili,.    It 
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is  diffioolt  to  believe  that  thej  bolong  to  the  same  country,  to 
the  same  style  of  building,  and  to  the  same  period.  The  aifllfilfiafl 
ylan  of  Southern  I^nce  owes  its.  opgin  to-goman  tntditioji.  The 
Cathedral  of  AÎbi  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  basilica  of 
Cbnstantine.  Both  buildings  hâve  the  wide^  central-vaulted 
space^the  internai  buttresses  taking  the  thrusts  of  the  vault,  and 
the  side  r^coaass.  They  difTer  only  in  the  number  and  size  of 
thèse  recesses.  In  the  basilica  there  are  only  three;  in  the 
cEùroh  there  are  twelve,  exclusive  of  those  round  the  apse.  The 
reasons  for  the  différence  arQ  that  the  media^val  builders.i^Qicjeid 
in  the  reduplication  of  partes  jylnçh  t^pi  Bnmans,  ezcept  in  the 
Colosseum  and  oùxer  similarly  designed  buildings,  4iâ.  JLQ^  regard 
as  so  necessary.  and  wgyp  afraid.  p^rhApa^  r>f  thfi  d&OgâlS  J^ttçndiag 
tibe  construction  of  great  squares  of  vo^ulting  a  few  incbes  only 
in  thickness. 

^Ihi  (^ftthftdrgj,^  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at  Toulouse 
(destroyed),  and  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  prove  con- 
clusively  that  large  churches  can  be  built  without  regular  aisle^ 
and  jet  possess  aîï  the  essentials  of  Gothic  arcMtectaue.  And 
yet  the  fetish  of  the  aisled  plan  stiU  holds  the  field.  The  majority 
of  the  clei^  still  clameur  for  it,  as  though  the  nave  and  aisle 
plan  were  really  symbolical  of  the  Trinity  and  an  aid  to  dévotions, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  structural  device  for  subdividing  an 
internai  space  (to  that  it  can  be  covered  over  easily,  and  at  small 
expense)  which  was  praotised  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  Hypostyle 
Halls  of  Assembly,  by  the  Greeks  in  their  larger  temples,  and  by 
the  Bomans  in  many  of  their  Halls  of  Justice.^  In  medisBval 
days  the  aisled  plan  had  its  circumambulatory  advantages,  as 
already  stated,  but  for  modem  congregational  purposes  aisles  of 
any  width  are  an  etnachronism.  No  one  can  seriously  maintain 
that  columns  and  piers  are  not  obstructions  to  the  service  of  the 
présent  time,  but  in  barely  one  modem  church  out  of  ten  are 
they  dispensed  with.  The  problem  of  how  to  provide  large 
unencumbered  floor  spaces  was  solved  at  Constantinople  in 
Justinian's  time,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  arçhitects  of  the 
Benaissance^  because  at  both  periods  recourse  was  had  to  tha. 
Boman  plan  of  few  and  large  points  of  support;,  ^^ûs  plan  can  be 
foÛowed  as  easily  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  sixth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  No  donbt  its  tr^tment  présents  archi- 
tectural difiBiculties,  but  thèse  difiBiculties  hâve  been  overcome  before. 

^  For  plan  and  section,  see  Figs.  902  and  S08. 
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The  ohniches  of  Albi,  Toulonse,  Perpignan,  etc.,  are  proof  of  this, 
and  their  ezample  has  in  some  cases  béën  foUowêd  in  récent 
times.  They  hâve,  in  &ct,  iospired  aome  of  the  most  aucceesfnl 
of  modem  churches  in  Ëngland,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  two 
early  examples  only,  Bodley  Md  Gamer'a  S.  Âuguatine's,  Pendis- 
bury,  and  Fearaon|B  S.  Augnstine's,  Eilburn.  In  some  churches 
of  Southern  Fiance,  La  Trinité,  Angera,  for  ezample,  only  the 
nave  is  aiidelesa,  the  chancel  haa  the  aiele  divisions,  the  rrânlt 
being  that,  althoogh  the  latter  is  still  a  fair  wîdth,  the  narrowed 
chancel  arch  and  différent  proportions  of  the  east  end  give  scale 
and  height  to  the  cbnrch  aa  a  whole.' 

Untïl  the  end  of  the  ^yentb  centnry  the  Bénédictine  order 

was  ail  powerful  în  determining  matters  of  chnroh  planning  and 

ritual,  but  in  1098j_at  the  very  moment  when  the  order  was 

at  its   zénith,   was   founded   a   rival   one,_the   Ciaterpian..    The 

Gistercian  order  waa  started  as  a  nrotesj;  i^ainst  the  extravagance 

of  both  BeDedictine  livii^  and  Bénédictine  buildiqg;  althongh 

the  Abbey  Church  of  Vézelay,  which  S^Bemard  of  Clairvanx, 

the  moat  famons  member  of  the  order,  declared  in  aweeping  terms 

to  be  unnecessarily  elaborate  and  over-enricbed,  appeios  plain 

indeed  in  comparison  with  later  Gothic  churches.    S.  Bernard, 

the  Puritan  of  rïie  Middle  i^es,  as  be  may  be  called,  laid  down 

stringent  rules  for  his  followers.    "  A  church,"  he  declared,  "  sfaall 

be  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  scnlptore  and  painting  sball 

be  excluded — the  glass  shaU  be  of  Vhite  oolour,  and  &ee  from 

crosses  and  omaments."    He 

f\irtber  stated  that  "  no  towers 

or  belfries  of  wood  or  atone 

of  any  notable  he^{ht  shall  be 

erected,"  and  be  seems  to  hare 

entertained  a  rooted  objection 

to  tnfoiù,  as  tbey  are  gene- 

rally  absent  from  Gistercian 

ohnrches.     Inasmuch   aa   an 

apsidal    eaatam    ending  was 

nniveisal      in      Bénédictine 

FiQ.  107.— Plan  from  V.  de  HotmecourCe     rfiurches,  he    declarod    for    a 

BkBtoh-book.  square  ending.   The  extremely 

'  The  modeni  ohuroh  of  Ia  TriDiW  in  tha  PUoe  Blanche,  Puis,  has  ft  liapp; 
combùuktloa  of  wlde  nave  and  narrowed  ohaucel.  Tlie  nave  lu  thiji  ohnroh  ^*"i 
ftlBlei,  faa(  tbej  are  anbordlnate. 
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tDterestdng  aketch-book,  whicli  bas  Inckily  been  preaerved,  of 
Yîllard  de  Honuecoait,  a  thirteenth-ceotory  French  arohîtect, 
showB  a  sketch-plan  of  a  CiaterciaD  churcb.  Uoder  it  the  artÎBt 
has  written,  "  Vesoi  une  glîze  desqnarie  kl  fu  esgardee  a  faire 
en  lordene  d'Gistiaux.* 

To  what  extent  3.  Bemard's  mandate  inflaenced  the  develop- 
ment  of  churcb  planning  is  difScult  to  state  with  certainty. 
Tbe  eSect  of  it  bas  becm  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  The 
boilders  of  the  great  lYench  catbedrsls  and  laige  pariah  churches, 
in  moBt  cases  oertainly,  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  until 
the  Benaiaaanoe  npset  their  ideas  and  deetroyed  their  traditîonB 


continued  to  develop  their  eastem  chevet  endinga  as  already 
stated.  But  in  churches  built  by  monks  of  the  order  on  tbe 
oountry  side,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England,  S. 
Bemard's  instructions  in  tbe  main  were  followed.  The  plans  of 
Chiaravalle,  uear  Milan,  Las  Hnelga^  Btu^,  Spain,  Maulbrom^j] 
Germany,  FontenajgjFrance,  and  Fumess  and .  Bnildwas,  England, 
àhow  a  remarkable  unifonnity.  They  are  not,  however,  new  plans, 
but  rerersionB  to  an  old  one.  They  follow  the  early  baailican 
plan  of  a  transept  at  tbe  extrême  eaat  end  with  cbapels  eztendîng 

■  In  modem  Prenoh,  "  Voioi  une  égllM  ourrée  qui  fat  projeUe  pooi  l'ordre  da 
OttMox."  Ail  Uie  «ketobea  lutve  been  nprodnoed  bj  LMStu  uid  Duoel,  trith 
explanatory  notes.  In  •  book  eutlUed  "  Album  de  VUlftrd  de  Honneoourt,"  1S68. 
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beyond  it,  the  only  difforencee  being  tliat  the  chapeU  aie  Bome- 
dmes  more  oumerouâ  ttian  vas  tbooglit  necessary  before,  and 


Fia.  109  flUbot  Biowu). 

they  are  rectangular.    The  cburch  of  Ebracb,  Germaoy  (c.  1250), 
ahows   aa  interestiiig  stniggle  between   Bénédictine    traditions 


aud  Ciâtercian  rulea.    The  eaat  end  ia  leally  a  chevet,  but  a 
chevet  squared.     To  the  influence  of   the  order  aie  due  the 
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eastem  endicgs  of  Fountains  Abbey  Chorch,  with  its  .seveni 
altars^  and  Durham  Cathedr^l  with^its.oJAe.  citais,  both  additions 
of  the  thirteenth  centur^.^  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
that  marked  feature  of  English  cathedrals  and  churohes,  their 
eastem  rectangolarity,  is  due  to  the  Cistercians.  The  square  east. 
end  is  an  English  tradition.  It  is  found  in  pre-Norman  _Qhurahe8 
at  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wîlts,  and  Dover  Castle;  in  churches  in 
Ireïand  an^^  IBcotlând  of  early  date;  in  the  eleventh-oentury 
Gathedral  of  fiochester;  in  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Bomsey 
(see  Fig.  95)  and  S.  Crossj  and  in  countless  eleventh  and  early 
tweifth-century  parish  churches  in  England,  such  as  Old  Shore- 
hfun,  SusseX;,  Dareth,  Barfreston,  and  Patrixboume,  Kent,  Âdel, 
Yorkshire»  etc.,  built  long  before  S.  Bernard  became  a  power.  AU 
that  that  leader  did  was  to  revert  to  the  simplicity  of  the  early 
Christian  plan  which  had  been  gênerai  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in 
the  sixth  ahd  seventh  centuries^  The  early  square  east  end  is 
not  found  only  in  Great  Britain.  In  European  countries  it 
was  never  entirely  abandoned  during  the  tenth  and  elevent}i 
centuries,  although  it  was  partially,  owing  to  the  power  of  Boman 
précèdent.  The  Cathedral  and  S.  Nicole  at  Bari  (see  Fig.  123), 
the  Cathedral  at  Trani,  ail  three  in  Southern  Itaîy,  hâve  square 
east  ends,  following  Eastem  custom;  and  many  churches  in 
France,  ôermany,  and  Belgium  might  be  mentioned,  built  before 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  çentuiy,  of  similar  plan. 

Two  important  rites  of  the  Christian  religion,  baptism  and  Baptism. 
burial,  might,  in  their  development,  hâve  been  expected  to 
influence  considerably  church  planning,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  hâve  done  so.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church  the 
separate  baptistery  was  a  necessity,  as  adult  baptism  was  gênerai, 
and  the  unbaptized  were  not  admitted  into  the  Church  itself. 
But  early  in  the  eleventh  centiiry,  as  infant  baptism  became 
more  customary,  and  parish  priests  were  permitted  to  baptize, 
fonts  began  to  be  placed  in  parish  churches,  especially  in  Bome. 
In  other  parts  of  Italy,  separate  baptisteries  continued  to  be 
built  well  into  the  twelfth  century,  as  at  Panna,  Pisa,  Novara, 
Asjij  etc.  The  latest  example  of  a  separate  baptistery  is  probably 
at  Bergamo,  where,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  little 
octagonal  building  of  delightful  design  was  placed  in  a  small 
court  alongside  the  Cathedral.^    Outside  Italy,  with  the  possible 

»  See  Fig.  177. 

'  This  bailding  bas,  I  undentand,  been  puUed  down  and  rebuilt  elsewbere. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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exception  of  S.  Jean,  Poitiers,  no  builâing  exista  in  Western 
Europe  which  can  be  stated  definitelj  to  hâve  been  built  as 
a  baptistery,  and  the  original  destination  of  even  the  Poitiers 
example  is  nncertain.  For  so  important  a  rite  as  baptism  one 
would  hâve  thought  that  spécial  provision  would  hâve  been 
made  in  ohurches  after  the  transferance  there  of  the  font,  and 
that  a  portion  of  each  building  would  hâve  been  specially  set 
apart  for  it.  But  in  no  coimtry  was  this  donc  (with  a  few 
possible  exceptions),  probably  because,  as  anj  priest  could  perform 
the  rite  in  any  church,  the  ceremony  had  lost,  to  some  extent,  its 
préviens  great  importance.  In  English  cathedrals  the  oustomary 
position  for  the  font  is  near  the  western  doorway,  on  the  south 
side — in  Winchester  and  Chester  Cathedrals  it  is  on  the  nortib — 
buf  its  original  position  in  every  case  may  hâve  been  différent 
At  Ely  it  occupies  a  good  position  in  the  south  transept  at 
the  west  end,  and  at  Peterboro'  it  is  placed  in  a  similar  position 
and  has  a  bay  to  itself,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  somewhat 
unusual  westcom  planning  of  thèse  two  cathedrals  was  due 
to  baptismal  requirements.^  In  parish  churches  the  font  is 
generally  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  near  the  south  door, 
Sd  this  i,  .ndoubtedly  its  original  position  aa  a  nde, 
although  in  churches  with  western  towers  it  not  unfrequently 
occupies  the  space  under  the  tower,  or  immediately  to  the 
east  of  it. 
Bntiftl.  More  provocative  of  change  was  the  permission  to  bury  inside 

churches.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  good  old  sanitary 
laws  of  the  Bomans  still  prevailed  and  bodies  remained  outside. 
But  the  protest  against  crémation,  the  insistence  on  burial  on 
consecrated  ground,  the  wish  of  the  deceased  or  of  bis  relatives 
to  secure  the  most  sacred  spot,  and  above  ail,  the  désire  to  pay 
spécial  honour  to  those  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  religion,  or  who  had  lost  them  in  its  defence, 
brought  about  the  change.  It  was  strongly  resisted  at  first.  In 
563  the  Council  of  Brag^  gave  permission  for  burial  in  church- 
yards  "  in  case  of  necessi^,"  but  on  no  account  within  the  walls 
of  a  ohurch.  This  was  the  thia  end  of  the  wedge.  A  later 
Council  at  Mayence^ dedded  that  ''no  one  shaU  be  buried  in  a 


1  In  Tmro  Oathedral,  Pearaon  made  a  leatnre  of  the  baptistery,  plaoing  it  at 
the  west  aide  of  the  south  transept  ;  and  in  some  modem  churches  spécial  treat- 
ment  is  aocorded  to  the  font  and  its  snrroundings. 
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church  but  bîshops,  abbots,  or  worthy  priests,  or  foithfol  laymen,"  ^ 
a  fairly  elastic  and  comprehensive  list  ;  and  another  Council,  held 
at  Meanx^  left  it  to  the  bishop  and  presbyter  to  settle  who  should 
be  accorded  the  honour.  Once  the  custom  was  sanctioned  it 
spread  rapidly,  and  soon  attained  large  proportions.  Incidentally, 
it  occasioned  one  of  the  most  effective  featores  of  early  churches, 
viz.  the  raised  chancel,  and  also  led,  a  few  centuries  later, 
to  the  little  chantiy  chapels,  already  referred  to,  which,  in 
England  especially,  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  the 
cathedrals. 

The  early  burials  were  in  small  eastem  crypts,  not  much  more  Raised 
than  passages,  as  in  S^^Appllinare-in-Clfisse,  Eavenna,*  Torcellq  ^^•'i®®^»-  ^ 
Cathedral  (Vol.  I.,  Fig,  125),  and_S^^mbrogio^  Milan,  «dtars_  )  l^'  /  " '. 
bemg  placed  above  thebodisâ-  But  the  size  of  the  crypt  rapidly  »**  ""^ 
increased  until,  in  many  ohurches  of  the  ^]pyenth  and  twelfth 
centuries,  it  occupies  the  space  under  the  whole  area  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  raised  several  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  nave. 
The  b§atinown  of  r^jsed  chancelg  are  in  St^Z^no^  Veronjj,  and 
S.  Miniato,  Florence  (Figs.  116  and  117).  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  fine  effect  produced  in  thèse  two  churches  by  this 
plan.  In  many  of  the  earlier  examples,  of  which  the  [^venna 
Church  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  although  the  chancels  are 
raised,  the  crypts  are  not  visible  from  the  naves.  In  the  two 
churches  of  Florence  and  Yerona,  however,  just  mentioned,  the 
fronts  of  the  crypts  are  open  and  arcaded,  and  the  vistas  from 
ihe  naves  down  into  the  vaulted  crypts  and  along  the  length 
of  the  chancels  above  are  amongst  the  most  effective  features 
to  be  found  in  mediœval  church  architecture.  Raised  chancels 
were  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  consequently 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Europe  which  came  under  its  influence, 
notably  in  Southern  Italy,  although  crypts  are  fréquent,  they  are 
either  entirely  sunk,  or  else  the  nave  floor  is  raised  as  well  as 
£he  chancel,  so  that  the  floor  throughout  the  church  is  approxi- 
mately  ley§L  In  Trani  Cathedral,  an  example  of  the  latter  plan, 
the  orypt  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area.  In  more 
northem  Europe,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  raised  chancels 
with  crypts  under  are  far  from  uncommon,  but  the  y^est  ends 
^^the  crypts  aro»  almost  without  exception,  closed.    That  ail 

>  A.  Ashpitel,  UJ,B.A,  Journal,  1860-1861. 

*  As  S.  ApoUinare  is  stated  to  hâve  been  finished  in  549,  the  Gouncil  of  Braga's 
niling  appears  to  bave  been  a  prétest  against  an  existing  oustom. 
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were  so  originally  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  unlikelj  that  the 
northem  mind  could  not  realize  the  beauties  and  appreciate  the 
œsthetic  advantages  of  the  more  southem  plan;  and  in  many 
cases  in  which  no  view  of  the  crjrpt  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
nave,  it  is  possible  that  altérations  and  subséquent  additions 
hâve  destroyed  the  original  design. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ROMANESQUE    IN  ITALY. 


The  chaotic  state  of  affairs  throughout  Italy  during  the  eleventh  |  «  - 
and  twelfth  centimes  was  natnrally  refiected  in  the  arohitectore  \ 
of  the  whole  country.    The  history  of  that  period  is  a  continuons  * 
accoont  of  internai  troubles  and  extemal  wars;    of   conflicts 
between  pope  and  empeior;   of  state  fighting  against  state;  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Ëastem  emperors  to  retain  their  footing  in 
Italy,  and  of  the  désire  of  the  Saraoens  and  the  Normans  to 
wiest  the  land  from  them^  or  from  anybody  else  who  happened 
to  be  in  possession. 

The  Romanesque^  of  Northern  Italy,  i.e.  in  and  around  the^Northem 
plains  of  Lombardy7  had  its  rise  in  the  ninth  ceptury,  although  ^' 
little  of  mônientTEiBÎt  survives  was  built  Ceifore  a  century  or  two 
Tater.  The  Teutonic  race  of  Langobards,  or  Lombwds,  who  were 
ôonquered  by  Gharlemagne  in  774,  were  unskilled  in  building-craft, 
ànd  ihere  is  no  évidence  to  show  that  their  buildings  possessed 
any  of  the  features  which  afterwards  were  distinctive  of  Lom- 
bard architecture.  Many  existing  churches  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  them  are  recognized  now  as  belonging  entirely  to 
tEe  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and,  amongst  the  few  which  are 
older,  none  is  earlier  than  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  except,  of 
course,  those  built  by  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium  before  the 
Lombards  invaded  Italy.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to  ante- 
date  a  building,  especially  if  documentaiy  évidence  be  followed, 
as  most  churches  are  of  old  foundation,  and  occupy  sites  previously 
built  upon.  This  is  the  case  in  Italy  more  than  in  other  countries, 
owing  to  its  long  history  and  to  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has 
encountered. 

Charlemagne*s  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 

century  included  Northern  Italy,  France,  the  northem   half  of 

^Spain,  and  the  g^eater  portion  of  Germany  and  Austria.     At  his 

deatK  it  orumbled  to  pièces;  but,  after  a  century  or  more  of 
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confusion  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  différent  kingdoms 
Mrhich  rose  from  the  ruins.  Otto  the  Great  Consolidated  the  German 
empire,  and  in  951  became,  through  marriage,  king  of  Northern 
Italy  alsQ*.    For  the  next  two  hundred  jears  the  German  emperors 
were  ail  powerful  there.     It  follows,  therefore,  that   most  of 
^^     i  the  Bqmanâ&^pa..  fihprcbft«  lu  .Lombaxdy  were  built  when  the 
r\  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Geisnaïui^  and  consequently  owe 
l  f  some  of  their  robustness  to  the  energj  and  vigonr  of  that  race. 
\f  The  old  methods  of  building  which  lingered  there  were  not  ignored, 
y  but  they  were  gradually  modified.      Some  of  the  modifications 
introduced  were  improvements,  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  ritual  requirements  and  somewhat  différent  construction  ;  whilst 
others  were  simply  rétrograde,  owing  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
craftsmen  employed. 
Central  The  new  feeling  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  mcuie  such 

^'         headway  in  Western  Europe,  and  spread  with  such  rapidity  in 
^  Northern  Italy,  met  with  little  success  farther  south.    The  Apen- 
nines  formed  an  effective  barrier  to  its  introduction.     Under 
their  shelter  the  earlier  traditions  held  their  own.    Venice  also 
remained  faithful  to  them,  owing  to  its  position,  to  its  connection 
with  the  East,  and  to  its  independence.    The  Church  of  S^  J^Ifllk 
is  a  proof  how  little  it  was  influenced  by  Western  developmentg^ 
'  The  papal  territory  was  under  the  sway  of  the  popes,  and  in 
*^   Rome  tJie  basilican  plan  remained  suprême.     In  Central  Italy, 
^1    or  Tuscany,  Byzantine  influence  in  art  matters  was  extremely 
strong,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Pisa,  which  for  two  or  three 
centuries  was    the  most  important    town  in  the  district,  like 
Venice,  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  the  East.^    Florence  was 
of  little  note  until  the  destruction  of  Fiesole  (the  old  Etruscan 
city  on  the  heights  above  the  town),  in  1125^  drew  the  people 
from  the  hills  to  the  plain,  and  Lucca  and  Pistoja  followed  the 
lead  of  Pisa.    The  position  in  ïusçany,  however,  was  more  vul- 
\        nerable,  and  northem  methods  of  building  were  able  to  obtain 
some  foothold  there. 
Southern         Apulk,  which  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Italy, 
Sioify?^     ^th  Bari  on  the  Adriatic  as  its  capital,  was  from^  871  until  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  Byzantine  colony.     Frequently 

^  As  eyidence  of  the  close  connection  between  the  Eastem  empire  and  Pisa, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  towards  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  oentnry  the  work 
on  Pisa  cathedral  was  at  a  standstill  owing  to  laok  of  funds,  the  Eastern  emperor 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  found  the  monej. 
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hflui'assed  by  the  Saracens,  the  Eastem  emperors  managed  to 
hold  their  own  until  1040,  when  a  new  foê  appeared  in  the 
sKâpe  of  a  band  of  Normans  tmder  Bobert  Goiscard.  For 
about  the  nezt  hnndred  jears  Apulia  waa  ruled  bj.Kobert.aiid 
his  descendants. 

Sîcilj  lias  had  a  more  adventurous  history  than  wy  otfier 
portion  of  Italian  territory.  From  the  early  days  of  the  Bomans 
and  Carthaginians  it  was  the  seat  of  war,  and  later  times  brought 
it  no  peace.  Its  isolated  position  rendered  it  particularly  open  to 
attack.  In  535,  jt  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Eastem  emperors, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  advent  of  the  Saracens, 
who  in  827  landed  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
aïthough  some  towns  held  ont  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  centur}'. 
The  Saracens'  reign  over  the  whole  island,  however,  was  short- 
lived,  as  the  Kormans  from  Apulia^  after  two  or  three  expéditions, 
drove  them  out  in  1090.  Civil  wars  with  varions  claimants  to  the 
throne  followed,  and  Sicily  may  be  said  to  hâve  had  but  brief 
intervais  of  peace  until  quite  recently. 

The  architectural  resuit  of  the  changes  and  conflicts  mentioned  The  titie 
above  is  that  there  is  a  vast  différence  between  the  eleventh  and  eeque" 


r*  m->^*0^9m\p^  ■ 


twelfth  century  wcirk  of  Northern  Italy  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  appiied  to 
country.  In  the  north  the  churches  pf  that  j)eriQd  _are  mostly  ^ork. 
fuUy  developed  Romanesque,  and  possess  idl  the  traits  customarily 
associated  with  work  described  under  that  head,  such  as  ribbed  and 
vaulted  naves.  clustered  piers.  and  triforium  palleries  ;  whereas 
further  south,  when  thèse  features  do  occur,  they  are  found  in 
conjunction  with  others  which  belong  strictly  to  another  and  earlier 
art  movement.  The  hyphened  heading,  Byzantine-Bomanesque, 
has  been  coined  for  the  work,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  sug- 
gesting  the  main  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  but  it  does 
not  express  ail.  In  Apulia,  and  especially  in^Sicîly,  the  Normans> 
an(|  Saracens  both  lef t  their  mark.  The  churches  of  Tuscany  differ; 
in  gigjiy  important  essentials  from  those  of  Apulia,  and,  moreover,' 
are  by  no  means  ail  designed  on  similar  Unes  ;  and  Sicilian 
churches  possess  certain  marked  characteristics  which  are  absent 
firom  those  of  the  mainland.  In  no  other  country  is  the  arçhi- 
tecture  such  a  mixture  as  in  Sicily.  Nearly  every  church  shows  ^ 
traces  of  Byzantine,  Bomanesque,  and  Saracenic  methods  of  con- 
struction and  décoration,  mingled  together  in  a  most  fascinating 
manner,  and  mixed  with  détail  which  only  the  Normans  could  hâve 
supplied.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  group  ail  under  one  broad 


K^tA  <M     •      •'   "      <• 
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heading,  as,  if  anj  otber  plao  be  adopted,  half  a  dozen  différent 
gnmpinga  woald  be  neceasary  to  endure  correct  diviaioD. 

KOBTHESN  ItALY. 

Milan  waa  the  centre  of  architectaral  adrance  in  Northern 

Italy  bx>m  the  nintUto  tbe  twelfth  centuiy,  and  it  was  there,  aad 

in  the  neighhouring  towus,  that  Italian  Itomanesqne  was  fixât 

-T>  fuUy  developed.    The  most  interesting  chnrchea  are  S__AiabCS£9> 

r  MiUti  r,  \TiiibAlA_nnH  S.  Pletro  in  Cielo  dÎQIO.  Favi^j  and  îToyara 

,CathedraL     Âll  are  vaulted  throughoijt,  hâve  cluster^  £Î§i?i  &^t 

wîth  the  exception  of  S^^etro,  the  large  open  triforiom  gn^nPjT'ijOf 

WH-common  to  twelfth-centory  work  in  ail  countriea.     The  vanlta  are 

not  in  ail  caaea  the  original  oues,  in  fact  it  iâ  open  to  qoestion 


FtG.  111  fDarteln). 

whether  they  are  in  some  cases  even  copies  of  them,  but  theie  can  A 
be  no  doubt  that  thèse  churches  vere  designed  to  be  vaulte^ 

Of  the  above-named,  S.  Ambrogjo  .i^^tbe  finwt,  and  probably 
also  the  earlieat.  Âccording  to  Cattaneo,  the  east  end  dates  fnjjiL 
the  timè  of  ^rchbiahop  Angilbertua  {834^859),  the  nave  was  robnilt 
in  the  Becong  nSiM^hemeventK  "century,  whilat  the  atrium  and 
northeracaEn^nile  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  The 
original  nave  of  Angilbertus  was  of  the  ordinary  ba^i^çan  type, 
and  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  exiating  ona.  It  had  fourteen 
bays,  whereas  the  présent  one  ha^  eight  ;  or,  if  one  counts  by  the 
nnmber  of  vaults,  onîy  four,  as  each  bay  of  vaulting  covors  two 
bay^a  of  sideVrcading.  ïn  basilican  churches  the  bays  are  àlw^s 
numerons  and  narrow,  and  the  columns  comparatively  slender.  In 
Italian  Romanesqne  ones  a  retum  was  made  to  the  old  Boman 

I  See  p.  JË^rVSÎBciiBalaii  regaiding  tbe  dato  of  the  S.  Ambrogio  vaults. 
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planof  few  and  large  piers  (with  smaller  supports  in  between),  which 
'mul'^^n  aEi^doned  for  some  centuries,  ^ecause  in  nootner  way 
could  the  vaults  hâve  been  satisfactorily  supported.  Tbe  bajs,  in 
conséquence,  are  few  and  wide.  Hère  is  the  main  reason  for  the  l:^.- 
différences  in  proportion  and  appearance  between  the  two  types  of  ^ 
church.  Each  has  its  merits  and  demerits.  In  basilican  churches,  : 
when  the  bays  are  arched,  the  side  openings  could  hâve  been  wider,  \ 
but  the  effect  would  not  hâve  been  so  good,  as  the  scale  which  re-  ; 
duplication  of  parts  gives  would  hâve  been  lost,  and  the  continuons 
timber  roof  or  ceiling  would  hâve  occasioned  an  appearance  of 
weakness  below.  In  a  Bomanesque  church,  magg^yfn  appp9rt  fr^i 
t|ifi  vytiJtp^^TOa^  the  main  ess^t^ftU  and  although  intermediate 
columns  betweéif  fh'è  main  piers  possessed  many  advantages, 
ouffieeessary  multiplieation  of  them  wouM  only  hâve  eucu^jabeç^dj 
thji^floor  space.  without  adding  materially  to  the  stabUity  of  the 
church.  In^S.  Ambrogio  nave  there  are  three  great  piers  on  each 
side,  with  small,  unimportant  piers  in  between.^  The  height  from 
Ihe  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  diagonal  ribs  is  over  60  feet,  the 
crown  of  the  transverse  arches  being  about  10  feet  less,  as  the  vaults 
are  domical.  This  is  no  great  height  considering  the  width,  if 
comparison  be  made  with  Gothic  churches,  but  it  is  suf&cient. 
The  proportions,  in  fact,  are  those  of  old  Boman  vaulted  build- 
ings— the  basilica  of  Constantine,  for  instance,  being  83  feet  wide 
and  120  feet  high — and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mediœval  men  ever 
iiQproved  upon  theuL  The  piers  and  transverse  arches  are  of 
stone,  the  diagonal  ribs  and  side  arches  of  brick,  with  pièces  of 
sÉbnêTnserted  irregularly.  Thèse  may  be  part  of  the  original 
design,  or  be  due  to  subséquent  altérations.^ 

The  charm  of  the  church  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  its  Lighting» 
lijghtmg.  This  is  ample  ;  although  standing  at  the  west  end,  and 
îooking  eastTISt^dly  à  window  is  to  be  seen,  except  those  in  the 
apse.  There  are  a  few  aisle  Windows,  but  the  piers  hide  them  from 
most  positions.  The  west  Windows  are  large,  but  they  are  shadowed 
by  the  gallery  outside.  The  Windows  at  the  back  of  the  triforium 
galleries  give  some  assistance,  but  they  are,  of  course,  invisible 

^  There  is  Utile  difierenoe  in  snperfioial  area  between  the  columns  of  the 
destzojed  nave  and  the  pien  of  the  existing  one,  notwithstanding  the  deorease  in 
the  nmnher  of  supports,  and  that  half  of  the  présent  piers  are  little  bigger  than  the 
original  columns. 

'  The  church  has  been  extensively  restored,  so  that  the  original  treatment  is 
onoertain.  The  third  bay  of  vaulting  from  the  west  end  has  been  entirely  rebuUt 
in  modem  times. 
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from  the  floor  of  the  nave.  The  easteramoat  bgj  ot  the  nave  ie 
farilliantly  lij^ted  by  a  ring  of  windowa  in  the  octagopal  capola 
aSove,  which  thrôws  a  flobd  of  lîglTt  on  to  the  altar  and  its 
baldachino.  Âltogether,  the  effect  produced  by  the  apparent 
absence  of  Windows  îe  surprisiugly  good. 

Tnb  west  front  of  S.  A  mhrngjf)  diâéca  in  some  respoote  CcQPi 
other  contemporary  churches  of  North  Italy,  inaamnch  as  it  iajire- 
ceded  by  a  cloîstered  atrium,  which  is  retumed  at  the  east  end  to 
form  the_narîJieJt  of  the 
church.  Over  the  narthex 
is  a  gallery  with  three 
lai^  openiuga  in  front. 
A  single  gahle  of  âat 
pitch  spans  the  whole 
■  front;  the  descendant  of 
the  Classic  pedlment.  The 
treatment  is  very  similar 
to  that  adopted  lu  some 
of  the  Syrian  churchee 
mentioned  in  Yol.  L  The 
simple  gable  is  typioal  of 
Lombardîç  churches,  even 
when,  as  in  S.  Michèle, 
Pavïà,"  tirê^roofs  behind 
do  not  agrée  with  it. 

The  roofing  of  the  semî- 
domes  over  apsea  at  the 
eaat  end  of  thèse  churches 
occasioned  a  little  bit  of 
ralàonal  conetrucdonwhioh 
led  to  a  ptietty  feature  out- 
side.      This  is  the   open 

gallery  under  the  eaves,  which  waa  afterwards  adopted  at  west  ends, 
ronnd  tuirets,  and  along  the  sides  of  churches.  Tç  amjport  the 
timbers  of  the  âat-pitchod  roof  protecting  the  semi-dome  of  an 
apse — for  in  Komanesque  work  this  waa  never  allowed  to  sLbw 
outside — it  waa  neceasary  to  carry  up  the  walI  of  the  apse  Ébove 
the  springing  of  tlie  semi-dome.  No  great  strength  was  reqtûred, 
and  80  this  wall  waa  pïerced  with  openings  which,  simple  at  first, 
as  in  the  apaes  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  S.  Yincenzo-in-Prato,  ÏIllaD, 
of  llie  ninth  century,  soon  became  of  great  richneaa.    At  S. 


AP3E    OF  ^-Vl/VCEINZO-J 
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Michèle,  the  openings  are  grooped  in  pair»  by  namtw  pilaster 

strips  or  bj  stroDg  clustered  pilasters.    In  some  other  examples 

tbey  form  a  continaous  gaUery,  the  openinga  being  Bepatated  from 

ODe  aaother  by  marble  sliafts.    Germany  copied  the  feature  bom 

Italy,  and  In  cei-tain  parts  of  Frange,  in  Auvei^ne.  and  /arther 

eoutb,  the  design  is  frequently 

inet_^£îtb.     In  Pisa  and  Lucca 

it  was  elaborated  and  dupli- 

cated  to  Buch  an  extent  that 

the  arcaded  galleiy  iiront   is 

the    distinctive    characteriatic 

of  Pisan  work. 

Ad  intereeting  instance  of  CupoUa. 
the  surviyaLof  B};^tine  tra- 
ditions is  afTorded  by  the  cupô^  ' 
towera,  either  over  the  cross- 
ing,  when  the  church,  liJce 
S.  Michèle,  Pavia,  or,  Panna 
Cathedra!,  is  cruciform,  _  or 
over  the  eastem  bay  of  the 
nave  when  there  are  no  trao- 
septs,  as  in  S.  Ambrogio. 
Thèse  cnpolas  are,  with  fewf 
exceptions,  octagoual,  and  are 
covered  by  âat-pitched  roofs. 
They  are  even  more  common 
in  Oeimany  tiian  in  Korthem 
Italy^and  there  are  many  in 
Southern  Italy  and  in  certain 
parts  ôFîTance.  They  take 
the  place  of  the  ByzanUne 
dom^  and,  like  it,  are  in  most 
cases  snrronnded  by  Windows 
Fia.  lia.  which,    as    in    S.    Ambrogio, 

admit  a  flood  of  light  to  the 
east.end  of  the  chnrch.*  The  same  arcaded  gallery  treatmeut  as 
to  apses  is  generally  carried  round  them.  They  are  net  ao  striking 
as  bnr  English  central  towera,  but,  especially  in  Germany,  where 
they  often  group  with  other  towers  and  turrets,  are  very  effective. 

'  TbsTe  are  fnqaenllf  dômes  undemealh,  whioh  they  oover  and  hide  from  view  \ 
outside. 
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S.  Zeno, 
Yerona. 


Other 
ohurches. 


Porches. 


The  chnich-  of  S.  Zeno,  Yerona,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  has  ail  the  characteiistics  of  a  vaulted  church  ; 
sturdy  clustered  piers  altemating  with  lighter  columns,  and,  on 
the  outaide,  more  strongly  marked  buttresses  than  are  onstomaiy 
in  Italy,  and  yet  apparently  it  was  never  vaulted.  Transverse 
arches,  however,  were  evidently  thrown  across  the  nave  from  each 
of  the  big  piers,  starting  from  capitals  which  are  now  half way  up 
the  walls.  One  of  thèse  arches  still  remains  towards  the  west  end  ; 
the  others  were  removed  when  the  church  was  heightened  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  choir  remodelled.  To  this  date 
belongs  the  présent  timber  ceiling  of  the  nave,  a  cofTered  barrel 
vault  of  unusual  design,  with  tie-beams  from  side  to  side.^  S.  Zeno 
has  no  triforinm  ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  S.  Ambrogio  and 
other  churches  in  Lombardy. 

Farther  south,  at  Farma»  Modela,  Piaç^aga.  etc.,  the  somewhat 
later  churches  foUow  sometimes  Lombardic  methods,  sometimes 
Byzantine.  Thus,  the  west  front  of  Piacenza  Cathedral  has.^a 
single  gable,  as  at  S.  Michel^,  Pavia.  The  cathedrals  at  Mo^epa 
and  Parma  hâve  triforia,  but  in  both  churches  they  axe  small  and 
very  difTerent  in  appearance  from  the  spacious  galleries  of  S. 
Ambrogio.  Both  churches  also  hâve  clerestory  Windows.  The 
Cathedral  at  Novara  has  a  fine  atrium  in  front  of  the  west  epd. 
It  is  a  thousand  pitiés  that  this  most  effective  addition  to  the 
approach  to  a  church  was  discarded  in  later  mediaeval  days,  and 
has  not  been  revived  in  modem  times.  Ail  architects  are  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  for  designing  the  approaches  to  and  surround- 
ings  of  a  house,  and  what  is  necessary  for  a  house  is  still  more 
appropriate  for  a  church.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  Gothic  shield  that 
the  dignified  tradition  left  by  the  Bomans,  and  handed  down  by 
the  early  Christian  builders,  was  ignored.  The  ritual  reason  for 
an  atrium  may  no  longer  exist  ;  the  œsthetic  advantage  of  it  is  as 
great  and  as  pressing  as  ever. 

A  feature  in  ail  northem  churches  in  Italy,  and  in  a  few 
Southern  ones  as  well,  is  the  projecting^  £2J^^^-  Such  porches  are 
sometimes  two  storeys  high,  as  m  the  Cathedrals  of  Verona  and 
Piacenza,  but  are  more  often  of  one  storey  only,  as  at  S.  Zeno, 
Verona  (Fig.  71).  They  are  vaulted,  and  possess,  as  a  nilëj^^^wo 
peculiarities.  One  is  that  the  vault  is  carried  on  detached 
columnSj  standing  well  away  from  the  wall,  which  could  not 

^  The  foUowing  chnrohes  hâve  simUar  roo&  :  S.  Fermo  Maggiorc,  in  the  same 
city,  S.  Stefano,  Yenioe,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Aquileja,  not  far  from  Trieste. 
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possibly  stand  if  it  were  not  for  the  iron  tie  above  them,  which  . 
prevents  the  vault  from  spreading;  and  the  second  is  that  the  ^ 
columns  rest  on  the  baoks  of  animais.  Whence  came  the  latter 
device  \&  difficult  to  say.  In  ancient  Assyrian  work^  ezecuted 
centuries  before,  pilasters  against  a  wall  often  start  from  lions' 
baoks  in  a  similar  way;  but  if  any  connection  ever  existed 
between  thèse  and  the  much  later  Western  work,  the  links  hâve 
been  lost.  The  more  likely  hypothesis  is  that  the  idea  originated 
north  of  the  AIps— perhaps  in  columns  of  wood — ^where  the  love 
for  the  grotesque  was  strong,  as  the  early  carvings  show.  In 
Southern  Italy^  Windows  are  sometimes  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  At  the  sill  level  of  the  east  window  of  Bari  Cathedral» 
for  instance,  carved  éléphants  boldly  project  and  carry  shafts 
which  support  a  rich  archivolt.  On  the  south  transept  of  the 
same  building  there  are  two  Windows  with  somewhat  similar  corbels, 
and  in  other  churches  of  Bari,  Trani,  etc.,  further  instances  are  to 
be  found. 

TUSCANY. 

In  Central  Italy  greater  variety  in  design  is  noticeable  than  \^ 
in  Lombardy,  because  no  one  influence  was  paramount.  In  Borne,  * 
old  tzaditîons  still  held  the  fiâld,  and  there  is  little  différence 
between  the  churches  built  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
and  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth.  In  Pisa,  Florç.nce,  LuQpa,  >. 
fistoja,  etc.,  the  plans  also  remained  basilican,  but  more  traces  ) 
of  Byzantine  feelîhg  are  visible.  In  additionVthe  virility  of  the 
northem  Bomanesque  was  such  that  it  oould  not  be  confined 
entirely  within  its  boundaries.  Even  close  to  Pis$k  there  is  one 
church,  S.  Pietro-a-Grado,  the  outside  of  which  is  purely  northem 
in  design,  whilst  the  plan  shows  no  trace  of  northem  influence, 
and  old  materials  are  freely  used  inside.  Much  the  same  may 
also  be  said  of  the  two  churches,  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Maria,  at 
Toscanella,  near  Viterbo,  about  fif ty  miles  north  of  Rome.^ 

îi^S.  .Miûiato,  Florence. (c,^  1013),  built  on  a  hiU  above  the  s.Mimato,\ 
town,  the  three  influences,  jBasilican,  «^Xig&^e  and,  to  a  less  ^<>"°<5®- 
extent,  northern  Bomanesque, meet.    In  many  respects  it  is  an 
ordinaiy  beisilican  church,  except  that  its  crypt  is  larger,  and 
its  chancel  more  raised  than  in  earlier  examples.     Old  columns 

>  TosoaneUa  was  an  independent  town  of  some  importance,  and  it  showed  its 
independenoe  in  its  arohiteotnre  by  ignoring,  to  some  estent,  the  work  immediately 
to  the  north  and  sonth  oi  it. 


^1/ 
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and  capitala — some  of  the  latter  much  .too  "tit^I]  far  Tihfi  jîqItuvib 
belo:!f — are  extensively  used;  over  the  nave  and  aisles  are  open 
timber  roois  ;  aad  in  its  gênerai  plan,  construction,  and  proportions, 
there  ia  little  to  distinguiah  it  from  the  earlier  cburchee  in  Eome. 
f  It  waa  never  iQtende4  to  be  vaulted;  in  faot,  it  could  not  be,  and 
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evei?  part  of  the  design  proclaims  that  fact.  But — and  herein 
lies  the  main  diâerence  between  this  chuich  and  ordinary  baaîlîcan 
cburches — tranererse  arches  span  both  nave  and  aisles  and  divide 
the  upper  part  of  the  church  longitudinally  into  three  divisions, 
as  though  there  were  vaults  between.  The  nave  and  aisle  ceiling^ 
are,  in  conséquence,  not  continuous  aa  in  the  earli^  examples.    Tq. 
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carr;  theî|e.traQBveT8e  arches,  giera  are  introduced  ever}^  third  baj. 
Thèse  are  oot  ^ain  rectangulu-  ones,  like  tbose  in  S.  Clémente, 
Borne,  etc.,  but  are  q^uatrefoil  in  sectioti.  One  quarter  ot  eacb 
'bn"ÏEe  nave  side  is  carried  up  above  the  ciown  ot  the  arches, 
fonuing  a  half-ionnd  pilaster,  to  support  JJie  main  tiansverse 
arches,  whilst  from  the  quarters  in  the  aisles  spring  the  side 
transverse  arches,  starting  from  the  same  springing  Une  as  the 
arohee  of  the  arcades. 

Byzantine  inflnence  in  '^i^^jggy  is  shown  maîuly  in  the  BjEuitiDe 
décoration  of  çhpiches.  The  Tuacan  architect  declîned  the  con-  '^"*»>o«- 
stmctionai  mixture  of  brick  and  marble,  which  prodaces  such 

exceUent  efTecta  in  many  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  and  employed   ^^ 

maf1>1e  ooly.  Sometimes  he  used  it  in  alternating  bands  of  light 
ag^  da^li; — a  method  firet  use^  ^^  J^%  ^°d  aflerwards  carried  to 
extrem^  in  the,  later  cathedrals  of  Siens  and  Orvieto — or  else 


he  coveied  bis  carcase  wallîng  vith  thin  veneers  of  different- 
colouied  marbles,  arrangea  in  simple  geometrical  pattems.  '  The 
aîfflênce  of  triforium  galbes — Fiaa  Cathedr&l  is  the  only  important  i  C-, 
oouroh  in  which  they  oocur-^tfôrJed  exceUent  oppoitunitiealor 
the  latter  treatment  inside,  which,  as  at  S.  Miniato,  Florence 
(F^.  117),  for  instance,  were  not  n^Iected.  In  addition,  circles, 
triangles,  and  lozenges,  formed  of  marble  tessenB  (sometimes  of 
glasa  mosaic)  were  inserted  in  the  plain  marble  facing  outside; 
notably  in  the  tympana  of  arches,  between  Windows,  etc.,  givîng 
pleasant  variety,  and  producing  jeweMike  etfects.  Hardly  a 
church  in  Fisa,  Fistoja,  and  Lucca,  bas  not  aome  of  this  work, 
which  wae  also  a  favourïte  with  the  builders  further  aouth,  as  the 
west  front  of  Troja  shows. 

But  the.mpst  muk.çd  fe^Luies  of  Tuacan  churches  outside  areVosiiariM. 
the  aroadings  and  open  galleries.    The  whole  of  ^e  giound  storey  ' 
is  genérally  arcaded,  the  arches  springing  from  pilaaters  of  slight 
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projection  or  from  shafta  of  marble  touohing  the  wall^  The 
arcadii^  is  carried  acroaa  doorv&ys,  but  emphasis  is  generallj 
given  to  theae  by  raisîng  tbe  arches  above  them.  This  is  the 
rule  in  the  churches  of  Fistoja,  and  was  also  adopted  in  the  west 
iront  of  Troja.  The  open  galleriea  above,  at  Pisa  and  Lucca,  often 
conaUt  ot  three  or  four  tiers  across  a  west  front,  and  sometimes 
along  the  aides  of  a  chnrch  as  well.  They  are  seldom  divided 
into  baTB  by  pilasteis,  as  in  Lombardy,  but  are  oontinuous.  The 
resuit  is  somewhat  flat  ,and  monotonoos  in  conséquence,  uotwith- 
atasding  the  fine  effecta  of  ligbt  and  sbade  prodooed  by  the  arobed 
heads  and  alender  detached  shafta.    It  was,  perhapa,  as  a  conectiTe 


to  monotoay  that  in  the  weat  iront  of  Pisa  Cathedral  the  archîtect 
did  not  place  the  baya  of  the  arcading  and  gaileriea  central  with 
one  auother.  The  nineteen  openinga  of  the  lowest  gallery  come 
irregularly  over  the  seven  bays  of  tbe  groand  âoor  arcade,  âiid 
in  tbe  two  top  galleriee  eight  openings  are  placed  above  nine 
in  the  gallery  below  (see  Vol.  I.,  Fig.  179).  À.  somewhat  ainùlù 
arrangement  ooctirs  along  the  aide  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni, 
Pistoja.  Tbia  ia  an  inatanoe  of  tbe  arcaded  method  of  design 
carrîed  to  extrêmes,  which  ia  only  relieved  from  absolnte  mono- 
tonouB  nglineaa  by  the  fact  tfaat  tbe  arobes  of  the  topmwt 
atorey  do  not  centre  with  thoae  below.     The  Windows  of  Pisa 
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Cathedral  show  also  how  unnecessary  exact  centering  was  oon- 
sidered  bj  the  Pisan  architects.  The  clerestory  Windows  are 
placed  in  alternate  bays  of  the  extemal  arcading,  but  this  arcade 
bears  little  relation  to  the  internai  divisions  of  the  chnrch.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  aisle  Windows^  which  corne  sometimes 
behind  coliunns  and  sometimes  between  them.  It  was  left  for 
later  architects  to  discover,  with  doubtful  results,  that  everything 
in  a  church  must  be  arranged  symmetrically. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  architectural  piptureQ.in.the  world^pisa. 
is  that  formed  by  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  leaning-tower,  andj^^ 
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campo  santo  at  Pisa.  The  effect  thèse  buildings  produce  is  not 
owing  so  much  to  their  intnnsic  beauty,  since  each  bas  many 
faults,  as  tp.  the  way  in  which  they  group  and  harmonize  with 
one  another. 

The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1063  and  consecrated  in 
lllj.  It  consists  of  nave  and  choir^  both  wit^ double  aisles,  eu^à- 
wide,  projecting  transepts  with  single  aisles  and  an  apse  at  the 
^3of  igjfç|i.  The  aisles  throughout  are  vaulted,  the  rest  of  the 
church  being  oovered  by  timber  roofs.  Over  the  aisles  is^a 
{rSonïïm  which  forms  a  high,  wide  gallery  round  the  church. 

*     VOL   IL  N 
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Exterior  : 

PisaCa- 

thedral. 


Beâne- 
monts. 


One  peculiarity  inside  ia  tfaat  the  transepts  are  eut  off  from  the 
Crossing  by  similar  arcading  to  that  of  the  nave,  and  bj  the 
triforium  galleries  above,  which  are  carried  across  their  ends. 
This  plan  shows  that  not  only  weretransepts  an  innovati^GLjittle 
understood  at  Pisa  when  the  church  was  built/  but  also  the 
désire  of  the  orchitect  to  adhère  to  the  basilican  plan  of  con- 
iînuous  arcades.^  The  resuit  is  excellent;  there  is  no  feeling 
^oî  weakness,  such  as  is  often  apparent  in  mediœyal  churches 
when  the  arches  at  the  crossing  are  far  higher  than  those  at 
either  side;  and  in  few  churches  in  Europe  are  there  such  fine 
perspective  effects  as  can  be  objbained  hère,  looking  along  the 
transepts  across  the  church. 

^""^  The  effect  of  the  transepts  outside  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
efiect  inside  is  the  reverse.  Having  only  single  aisles,  and  beii^ 
in  ail  respects  narrower  than  the  nave»  their  roofs  are  lower 
than  the  nave  roof,  and  eut  into  and  abut  awkwardly  against 
the  rest  of  the  church.  Neither  is  the  oval-shaped  dôme  over 
the  crossing  a  beautiful  object.  The  l)e8t  part  is  the  West  end, 
which  has  considei^ible,  dignity.  Its  Unes  are  truthiul,  inasmuch 
as  they  agrée  with  the  section  of  the  church  behind,  which  is 
more  tJian  can  be  said  for  most  Italian  western  façades.  But 
its  vii*tue  in  this  respect  is  a  drawback.^  Nothing  is  more 
difïicuït  to  treat  satisfactorily  than  a  high  central  gable  with 
half-s^ables  lower  down  at  the  sides.  The  Greeks  were  wise 
in  not  attempting  it;  they  made  the  ambulatories  of  their 
temples  the  Ml  height,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  single  pediment 
at  each  end.  The  architects  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  other 
churches  in  North  Italy,  followed  the  same  plan,  although  not 
always  so  truthfuUy.  The  builders  of  basilican  chur^^e^  got 
over  the  difficulty  by  masking  the  aisles  by  a^narthex  ;  and  the 
IaCêf~médîfieval  ones"  by  thè^  introduction"  of  western  towers^^  or 
by  screens  as  at  Wells  and  Lincoln^  Western  towers,  however, 
are  rare  in  Tuscany,  in  fact,  throughout  Italy,  and  yèry  lev 
churches  in  Pisa  ajid  the  neighbourhood  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  Cathedral. 

'*  Along  the  flanks  of  Pisa  Cathedral  the  linea  of  thQ  stri^g- 
courses.  etc.,  are  not  ^traight,  but  rise  and  fall  so  unifonnljr  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  thèse  curves  are  unintentional.^    In 


^  The  idea  may  possibly  hâve  been  taken  from  S.  Demeirius,  Salonioa  (Vol.  I., 
Fig.  180),  where  a  somewhat  similar  plan  ia  loUowed. 

'  Measuremants  showing  theae  oarves   are   given   in   Gresy  and   Taylor's 
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other  churches  in  Italy,  and  notably  in  Tuscany,  other  curves 
hâve  been  recoided  by  Mr.  Goodyear.  Many  of  thèse  there  can 
be  little  doubt  are  due  to  settlements,  earthquakes7  tlirasts  of 
arches  and  vaults,  or  to  altérations  made  from  time  to  time  whlch 
hâve  distnrbed  the  equilibriûm  of  the  building.  The  fact  that 
in'dîfferent  construction  has,  in  some  cases^  forced  piers  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  or  careless  setting  out  has  led  to  walls  being  not 
in  stiaighVlklignnient,  makes  the  proving  of  intentional  inclina- 
tions, either  outwards  or  inwards,  yery  difficult.  Some  of  the 
simpler  curve-and-line  phenomena,  such  as  the  diminution 
and  entasis  of  columns,  the  ei^tasis  of  spires,  the  "batter"  of 
towers  and  buttresses,  are  refinements  admitted  by  eveiy  one. 
They  are  directly  traceable  to  Classic  traditions,  preserved  and 
handed  down  by  Byzantine  and  Italian  workmen  from  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  ;  and  they  were  retained  because  the  artistic  sensé 
of  the  mediaeval  builder  realized  their  value  in  correcting 
gj2]^j»l  illusions.  The  .north  trapqqptJ  of  S.  Ferme.  M^^oire, 
Verona,  hag  brick  pilasSersr-atrthe  angles  which  are  carried  up 
above  the^blrtË's^^  pinnacles.  Thèse  pilasters  are  4^  inches 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  the  diminution  in  width 
being  graduai,  and  the  sides  slightly  curved.  About  halfway 
up  are  small  closers.^ 

The  désire  to  improve  the  internai  perspective  of  a  church 
by  such  devices  as  narrowing  either  one  or  both  ends,  dropping 
the  height  of  a  vault,  decreasing  gradually  the  width  of  the  bays 
of  an  aix^e,  etc.,  were  practised  undoubtedly  by  both  Byzantine 
and  mediœval  builders,  although  not  universally  by  either. 
Thèse  devices  are  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  In  I^/ 
Cathedral  the  easternmost  arch  at  the  crossing  is  some  feet  lower 
^n  the  western  one.  In  the  beautiful  little  early  Gothic  church 
of  Montréal,  Burgundy,  the  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
stilted,  but  the  chancel  arch  is  not  stilted,  cuid  consequently  the 
chancel  vault  is  3  or  4  feet  lower  than  the  nave  vault. 

As  regards  the  curves  in  plan  of  outside  walls  and  the  curves 
inside  of  walls  anA  piers  there  is  much  room  for  scepticism 
as  to  whether  they  were  in  many  cases  intentional.  That  some 
outside  walls  curvjed,  and  curved  uniformly,  is  undoubted.  Poitiers 
Cathedral  is  an  example.    The  walls  hère  not  only  curve,  but 

*'  Monuments  of  Pisa,*'  published  1S29,  and  by  Mr.  Goodyear  in  27m  ArMkftMmraX 
Beecrd  (New  York)  of  January,  1898. 

*  I  noted  this  diminution  and  rough  entasis  when  at  Verona  in  1896. 
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tbe  church  is  nairower  at  the  two  ends  tban  in  the  middie. 
The  logic  of  the  conres  in  piers,  de8crit)ed  by  Mr.  Groodyear»  is 
not  always  clear.  Some  piers  curve  outwaids,  others  inwards. 
If  the  curves  are  intentional,  the  builders  cannot  bave  been  ail 
of  one  mind  ;  if  unintentional,  tbey  can  be  aocoonted  for  in  mcuiy 
ways.  In  the  Bomanesqne  work  of  Italy  and  Sonthem  France 
they  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  definite  refinements  introduced 
by  the  designers.  In  those  coontries  old  traditions  may  easily 
bave  survived;  but  to  believe  in  such  intentional  refinements 
in  the  later  Gothic  work  elsewhere  requires  more  proof  than 
bas  yet  been  forthcoming.  The  snbject  is  of  considérable 
importance^  but  space  does  not  permit  of  its  being  argued  here.^ 

Apulu. 

The  churches  in  Âpnlia,  and  Southern  Italy  generally,  bave 
sufifered  terrlbly  &om  neglect,  from  ill-judged  restorations,  and 
especially  from  unfortunate  additions  and  altérations  màde  in  a 
mrticularly  rococo  manner  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  deserve  more  attention 
from  the  student  than  they  generally  reçoive.  Their  fittings  will 
compare  in  beauty  and  interest  with  those  of  Eome  and  Florence  ; 
the  pulpits  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Sessa  and  Bavello,  with  their 
•i-  inlays"  bf  glass  mosaic,  being  especially  noticeable.  No  part  of 
V'  Italy  is  30  rich  in  bronze  doors.  This  branch  of  îndustry,  which 
was  ^oubtless  reintroduced  hère  by  the  Byzantines,  seems  to  bave 
been  practised  by  the  local  men  to  a  considérable  extent  The 
finest  doors  are  in  the  Cathedrals  of  TroisL  Trani.  and  Bavello  ; 
those  in  the  two  last-named  being  the  work  of  Bansanus  nf  Tpt^^ 
and  were  executed  about  1180.  They  are  of  solid  cast  bronze, 
after  the  olalcoman  and^yzantme  method,  and  are  very  différent 
froîn^ihe  S.  Zeno,  Verona,  ones''  în  which  bronze  plates  and 
moulded  and  pierced  bronze  rails  and  stUes  are,naU§^  tOjdpQca 
of  wooSÇ  The  caxvîng  îs^generally  far  superior  to  that  ici  otber 
^  parts  of  Italy,  owing  to  the  district  having  been  for  so  many  years 
un'derl^yzantine  rule.  In  most  cases  it  is  extremely  délicate  ^d 
y  refined;  but  occasionally  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  althougb.  tibô 
design  is  much  the  same,  and  may  bave  been.by  Norman  carvficq, 

>  The  above  was  written  before  Mr.  Goodyear  héld  hia  exhibition  in  Ediabnxgb 
in  1906.  Ât  the  moment  of  going  to  preas,  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bilson  appears  in  the 
NoYomber  nnmber  of  the  B.LB.A,  Journal.  Beaders  are  referred  to  tiiis  for 
argoments  in  support  of  his  theory  regarding  the  onrves  in  Gothio  churohes. 
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who  eopied  with  a  heavy  fist  the  lighter  fingera  of  Greek  artifiœrs. 

This  is  most  marked  in  a  frieze  round  the  to£  of_the  octqgoQ 

ciipoïà'w^ch  covera  the  àquare  at  the 

crosaing_.ie,  BaÔ.Catjlédial.     Byzantine 

inflaeDce  U  also  consplcnouB    ii^    tHê 

sabstitntioD  of   flush    banda  of  glassL 

mosaic    for  moulded    dripstones    o 

yrfndowa.       Over    each    aemicircolar- 

headed  window  of  the  ciypt  in  the  east 

end  of  S.  Nîcolo,  Bari,  îa  a  concentric 

band  of  glasa  moaaic,  flash  with  the 

stonework,  înstead  of  the  osual  project- 

ing  hood-mouldÎDg,  with  squares  of  the 

same  niaterîal  let  in  abore.    The  jewel- 

like  effect  is  very  telling,  and  ail  the 

more  pleaaing   since    it    oomes   as    a 

aarprise.    The  pierced  marble  window- 

slabs  of  Bari   Cathedial  are  amongst 

thè  latest  of  their  type,  and  there  are 

inàny  others  in  moat  of  the  churchea 

of  Bari  and  Tranî,  those  of  S.  Gregorio, 

alongside  S.  Nicolo,  being  eapecially  nnmerona  and  beautifuL 

The  charchea  on  the  Adriatic,  or  eaatern,  aide  are^^as  %_  mie,  Es- 
l^er  than  thosa  on  the  western,  or  Neapolitan,  aide.     The  moat  "^P'^- 
important  jjLJhft  .fornjet  are  the  Cathedrals  of  Trani  and  Bari 
(c.  1100),  S.  NJQolQxJJari,  commenced  llj8?.  and  the  Cathedrala  oî 
Molfettaj  Çanosa.  and  Troja^  the  last  being  built  eoon  after  the 
town  waa  founded  by  the  Greek  prefect  Bugîauua,  in  1017. 
"''-itM  "^■_?1'^°^''  '^  '^'^  Toa^S.  charaoteristic.     The  weat  end  îb  severely  s.Nioolo, 
plainj  the  eâst  end  a  straight  wall  which  masts  the  towers  at  the  ^"'' 
angî^  and  the  apee  in  the  centre.     The  transept,  aa  at  Tranf.  is 
COP  tiPUSlM-f rQW  Ufiltli  to^.açnjîl),     Ono  peouliarity  inthechurch  ia 
tbat  the  columna  of_thê_three.  weitgyn^bays  of  the  jiaye.are^ 
cottpledj  the  inner  columns  carrying  tranforeraa.  arches,  which 
L  aa  high  as  the  string-conrse  below  the  triforium.     Thèse 
,  althongh  old,  are  manifesb  additions,  but  it  is  some- 
wEàt'  difficult  to  say  why  they  and  the  arches  were  added.    The 
most  reasonable  hypothesia  is  that  they  were  inaerted  to  strèngthen 
tJLe  side  walls,  which  are  of  good  height.* 

ta  alw>  doupled,  bnt  there  «e  no  tnuMvene 
la  cht;  tbe  ^ale  vtralt. 
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/  The  beat  feature  is  the  .arçading  of  the  aisle  wftlls  pntaide. 
'■  '  The  arches  do  not  spring  from  pilaster  strîps  or  from  slender 
ahflfta,  aa  in  Tuscanj,  but  from  wide  buttreases  projecting  abont 
8  feet.^  In  TEaui  and  Bâti  Cathedrals  chère  ia  BÎmilar  aroading, 
although  the  projection  ia  a  few  feet  leas.  The  boldnesa  of  thèse 
tràttresseB  is  ail  the  more  corioua  beoause  a  veiy  little  break  is  ail 
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tbat  ia  ueceasary  to  ensure  a  deep  shadow  in  the  Soutli.  There 
are  aimilar  arcadea,  but  of  leas  projection,  along  the  aisle  walls  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Issoire,  Auvergne  (see  Fig.  153),  and  round  the 

'  In  S.  Hlcolo,  the  alale  walla  hftve  been  bronght  forwud  to  tbs  face  of  the 
bnttiesws  to  provide  Bide  ohapeli  inilde,  bnt  thèse  are  evidentl;  additions,  and  no 
attempt  baa  been  made  to  bond  the  nsvr  work  with  the  old.  In  Trani  Oatbednl 
the  buttrassea  gtiU  ahow  tbeii  fnll  projection,  aild  the  aroade  ei:tendB  tnaa  wwt 
to  eut  In  an  nnbroken  séquence  of  mimy  bays. 
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gpper  part  of  the  ohancel  of  S.  Philibert,  Tournas,  Burgundy,  but 
none  in  other  parts  of  ïtalj.  They  cannot  be  due  to  Norman 
influence,  because  although  contemporary  churçbes  .in  Normandy 
andT  England  hâve  buttresaes  of  considérable  width,  thfise.  gnly. 
project  àfew  inches,  and  the  space  between  them  is  never  arched. 
That  tbe  buttresses  of  Bari  and  Trani  were  not  regarded  as  mère 
omamentfl — no  Italian  ever  did  regard  a  buttress  as  an  omament, 
he  conceals  it  whenever  he  can — and  as  proof  that  their  statical 
value  was  well  understood,  it  may  be  pointed  ont  that  along  the 
transept  walls,  against  wbich  no  vaults  exercise  thrusts,  there  are 
no  buttresses,  only  pilasters  of  slight  projection  to  carry  the 
arches.^  Above  the  outside  arcading  at  Bari  and  Trani  was 
evidently  originally  an  open  gallery,  as  in  Pisan  work.  In 
S.  Nicolo  the  gallery  exists,  but  the  openings  are  now  walled 
up.  Tn  Trani  Cathedra!  the  gallery  has  been  entirely  swept  ^ 
away.  ^^^ 

In  nearly  ail  the  churches  in  and  gi^t  !^m,  the  extrados  of  |  Arches. 
an  arch  is  rarely  concentric  with  the  intrados...    The  latter  is' 
generally  semicircular  ;   the  former  approaches  closely  to  horse- 
shoe  form,  the  voussoirs  being  longer  at  the  top  than  at  the  sides. 
This  method  of  construction  (a  sound  one  it  must  be  admitted)  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  Italy,  although  it  is  more  gênerai 
in  the  centre  and  south  than  in  the  north.'    The  true  horaeshoe 
arch  is  more  fréquent  in  buildings  round  Naples  than  ou..tbe 
eastem  side,  showing  that  Saraceulc^  influence  \vas  stronger  there. 
It  occurs  over  Windows  and  doorways  in  the  churches  of  Caserta^ 
Vecchia,  Benevento,  etc. 

Scattered  about  Southern  Italy  are  several  churches  whiçh/l>om6d 
diflfer  from  those  already  described,  inasmuch  as  they  are  domed.  |  ®'*^'^'*®^' 
The  Cathedral  at  Canosa  has  five  dômes — two  over  the  nave,  one 
oyer  each  transept,  and  one  above  the  crossing.  In  plan  it  is 
therefore  similar  to  many  Eastem  churchgs.  The  Cathedral  jtt 
fiblfetta,  and  the  Churoh  of  S.  Maria  Immaculato,  Trani,  hâve 
three  dômes  each,  the  central  one  being  the  highest.  The  aisles 
hàvè  quadrant  vaults.^  At  Trani,  the  central  dôme  appears  outside 
"^  a  low  octagonal  tower^  covered  by  a  roof,  whilst  £he  side  domés 

^  In  the  Byzantine  ohuroh  of  Daphni,  near  Athens,  eaoh  transept  has  projecting 
buttresses,  and  the  spaoe  between  them  is  arohed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Bari  and 
Issoire  took  the  idea  from  Greeoe. 

*  Neither  is  it  conâned  to  any  one  period.  The  pointed  arches  of  later 
médiéval  work  are  freqnently  built  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  a  pointed  extrados  and  a  semicironlar  intrados  are  common. 
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aie  oompletely  bidden.    Tbe  reason  for  âomes  ia  thèse  and  other 
churcheB  of  similar  design  was  probably  ^at  tbe  workmen,  beîug 
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Greeks,  knew  how  to  construct  tbem,  whereas  the  ribbed  vault  had 
not  yet  penetrated  so  far  soutb. 


SlCILY. 

Tbe  influence  of  tbe  Saracens  accounts  laigely  for  tbe  distinotive 

Ipeouliarities  of  Sicilian  oburobes,  although  their  conatructioft  y^, 
in  tbe  main,  due  to  Byzantine  Greeks.  In  addition,  the  Norman 
élément,  wbich  is  often  manifeat,  forma  a  link  of  interest  to_ 
Englifibmen. 

It  is^interesUng  to  note  how  thèse  infiuences  react  on  one 
another.  Tbua,  although  the  dotàe  is  a  Byzantine  featnre,  tbe 
atilted  form  ueed  in  Sicily  eomes  from  fartber  east  tban  Con- 
^limtinqple  ;  and  although  tbe  lofty  marble  dodoes.that  Une  the 
walls  in  many  cburches  recall  Byzantine  metbodfi  of  deooratlQli, 
mucb  of  the  détail  introduced  into  them  is  Saracenîc.     The 

—  mosaîçs  that  often  cover  tbe  dômes  and  upper  parts  of  walls  are 
uumistakably  Byzantine;  but  thèse  are  found  side  by  side  wifh 

/  stalactite-vanlted  ceilingg,  which  only  Saracenic  workmen  could 
Ijayé,  made.  "The^ceiling  over  the  Cappella  Falatina,  Falermô 
C***X^â^>  and  tbe  wbole  of  tCe~intâresting  porch,  or  open-sided 
entiance  bail,  in  the  Palace  of  La  Zisa,  Palermo  (c.  1160),  witb 
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its  fountain  and  stalactite  vatQts,  are  the  most  marked  examples 
^of  Sarâcênie  work  in  the  îsland.  The  crestings  or  battlements 
which^crown  some  of  the  buildings  outside  may,  with  equal 
certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  Saracens.  They  présent .  forms 
unknown  in  both  mediœval  and  Byzantine  churches.  The  jambs 
of  doorways  and  Windows  are  often  a  curions  mixture  of  Greek, 
Saracenic,  aiid  Bômanesgiie  détail.  Their  mouldings  are  very 
shallow;  and  pilasters,  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other 
running  patterns  of  Greek  origin,  are  more  common  than  shafts. 
The  members  of  the  arches  are  of  correspondingly..  slight  pro- 
yéctîon)'^nd  zigzags,  lozenges,  and  other  enriohments  generally 
associated  with  Norman  work,  are  frequently  carved  side  by  sîde 
with  more  classio  détail.  Thèse,  however,  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  due  to  the  Saracens,  from  whom  the  Normans  borrowed — 
not  necessarily  from  Sicily,  but  from  Palestine — much  of  their 
ornamentation.  Other  arches  and  jambs  hâve  the  heavy  "  billet" 
ornament — each  billet  a  separate  stone — which  is  charactenstic 
of  many  of  the  churches  in  Cairo.^ 

An  interesting   instance  of   conflict    between  Norman   and  Gloistera, 
Saracenic  ideas  is  afforded  in  the  cloisters  of  Monreale  Cathedral.  ^^*î?"*^® 
The  arches  are  moulded  in  true  northem  fashion,  with  a  some-  drai. 
what  rough  semicircular  member  as   an   inner   order,  and  are 
stOted  and  pointed.     The  shafts   supporting 
the    arches    are    extremeLy    délicate    coupled 
shafts,  each  alternate  pair  being  inlaid  with 
Cploured  mosaic,  while  the  intermediate  shafts 
are  plain.    AU  the  capitals  are  exceptionally 
well   carved,  and    the   variety   in    design   îs 
most    remarkable.      A  single  oblong    abacus 
covers  each  pair  of  capitals,  but  is  nothing 
like  wide  enough  to  support  the  inner  order 
of    the    arches    above,    which    consequently 
overhangs.    This  shows  concluaively  that  two 
sets  of   workmen   were    employed;    one    set 
designed  the  arches,  the  other  the  shafts  and  capitals,  and  no  one 
made  any  attempt  to  bring  the  work  of  the  two  into  relation  witi 
each  other.  ^ 

AU  the  arches  of  SiciUan  churches  are  ppintçd.    The  pointed  '^inted  V 
arch  was  undoubtedly  used  in  Sicily  long  before  it  came  into  ^^^^'  I 

'  Qood  ezamples  of  this  at  Palermo  are  in  the  Cathedral,  and  round  the  lower 
Windows  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of  La  Martorana. 
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gênerai  use  jn  more  western  countries  ;  but  ît  doçsi  not  CoIIas:. 
thiat  there  ia  any  connection  between  this  fact  and  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch  elaewhere..  Although  the  Normans  conquered 
Sicily  in  1090,  they  had  aomething  else  to  do  for  the  next  thîrty 
or  forty  years  than  bother  themselves  about  the  shape  of  arches, 
or,  in  fact,  about  building  at  ajl.    No  work  of  theirs  was  finishea 

before   llJQj   Cefalû  Cathedral  was  çominenced-iïiJi22â  *^^^ 
Palermo  and  Monreale   Cathedrals    not   until   1170  and   1174 


respectively.     There  were  undoubtedlj  plenty  of  native  jx)inted 
^ches  on  the  island  whèn  the  Normans  landed,  and  thèse  woulï 


Stilted  l 
arches,  i 


Detaohed 
shafts. 


Inlays. 


have  familiarized  them  with  the  form  ;  but  adventurers — for  so 
the  Normans  were — intent  on  conquest,  would  be  less  likely  to 
observe  architectural  détail  than  pilgrims  to  holy  shrines  eager 
to  note  everything  they  saw.  In  Palestine,  ppinted  arches^  were 
more  numerous  than  in  Sicily  ;  and  if  the  pointed  arch  were  an 
importation,  which  is  doubtful,  it  more  likely  came  from  there 
than  from  fartber  west. 

Most  of  the  archesbesides  being  pointed  are  stilted,  Uke  most 
early  ones  in  France,  especially  in  the"  south.  The  Saracens 
always  stilted  their  arches,  whether  semicircular,  hçggêshoe,  ôr 
pointed^,  and  the  form  used  in  Sicily  is  certainly  due  to  their 
influence,  although  it  is  possible  that  their  influence  c[id  noïï 
extend  elsewhere. 

Very  curious  is  the  way  in  which  stumpy.  detached^hafts  are 
usê3  at  the  corners  of  apses  and  other  recesses  inside  most  Sicilian  ^ 
cEurches.  They  are  set  back  in  reveals,  and  not  only  add  colonr 
ajid  interegt  to  the  design,  but  also  help  to  give  scale.  There 
are  several  such  at  the  east  end  of  Monreale  Cathedral  and  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  La  Zîsa,  Palermo.  In  S.  Cataldo  (see  Fig.  129) 
the  reveals  remain  in  which  they  were  placed,  although  the 
shafts  have  been  rgpioyed. 

A  favourite  method  of  décoration  on  outside  walls,  which 
remained  popular  for  centuries  in  Sicily  for  both  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  work,  is  a  kind  of  inlay  in  which  the  stone  is  eut 
away  and  lava  or  black  composition  inserted.  The  lava  some- 
times  forms  the  background  to  a  pattem,  somfitimes  the  pattern 
itself.  The  outside  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  is  particularly 
rich  m  work  of  this  description,  and  in  Palermo  Cathedral  the 
walls  of  the  porch,  sacristy,  and  other  portions  of  the  building 
ai^  covered  with  diaper  pattems  eut  in  the  stone,  but  so  slighffy 


sunk  as  to  be  little  more  than  incised.    Thèse  Unes  were  originally 
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filled  with  black  compositioii  which  bas  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared;  the  resalt  being  that,  except  in  a  stroDg  light,  the 
pattems  are  hardly  visible. 

T&e  CAthdbr^.Qf  M99?<^e>  X^eap  J^^J^opo,  bas  bj  far  tbe  moat  Monreaie 
stiiking  interiçr  of  any^Sicilian  church.  Its  magnificent  per-  ^i^^ 
spective  is  largely  due  to  the  way  in  wbich  the  eye  is  camed 
upwaids  towards  the  east  end  to  the  grandly  designed  mosaîc 
headand  shoulders  of  Christ  which  fill  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse. 
The  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave— which,  by-the-bye,  is  not 
stilted — ;8gring8_from  about  the  level  of  the  crown  pf  theLCtrpbfi? 
o£  the  nave  açcade,  but  the  arch  and  vault  east  of  the  crossing,  and 
the  seEi.dome  beyondr^e'miTch  higher."  Tbe  différant  sprhiging- 
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lines  are  marked  by  simple  abaci  covered  with  mos^cs.  The 
choir  vault  and  semi-dome  over  the  apse,  like  ail  the  arches  in 
the  çhurch,  are  pointed.  The  roofs  over  the  nave,  crossing^and 
i  ^qransepts  are  tiUB]2gF>  ^^^  ^^®  effect  would  certainly  hâve  been 
^  finer  if  there  had  been  a  dôme  at  the  crossing  with  vaults  to  no^h 
and  south,  like  the  one  to  the  east  The  capitah  of  the  nave 
columns  are  finely  carved,  although  their  appearance  is  somewhat 
spoilt  \>j  the  heavy  cushion  dossea^gjabove  covered  with  mosaicd. 
Counterchanging  is  freely  employed  in  the  mosaic  décoration  on 
the  walls,  soffits  pf  arches,  JMnbs^f^windows,  etc.  The  figures 
are  alwajs  eitber  white  or  manj  colours  on  a  background  of 
gpld^  but  wherever  conventional  pattems  are  used,  as  in  the 
window  jambs  and  arches,  the  pattems  are  in  gold  and  the  ground 
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in  oolour.    The  panelled  marble  dado,  23  feet  high,  roond  the 
eisle  vkUb,  has  ita  nùla  aôd  crèstîng  in  coloured  glass  mos&ica^ 

The  outside  of  the  churoh  is  veiy  atriking  on  ail  aidgj.  On 
the  south  aide  are  the  cloisters  ;  &t  the  west  end  Is  a  porch,  san3^ 
wiched  between  the  two  western  towers,  which  atand  ahnoat  clear 
of  the  chnrch;  oa  the  north  side  a  It^gia,  an  almost  nnique 
position  for  one  ;  ànd  at  the  eaat  end  are  atâtely  apsea  decprated 
with  intersecting  arches  (ail  of  which  are  pointed),  the  upper  tiers 
beîng  oamëd  on  detoched  marble  ahofta. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Cefalû,  Romanesque  feeling  is  _more^ 
apparent  than  at  Falerm^  or  Monreale,  although  it  is  the  earli^t 
church  of  fhëlhree.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  two  ordere; 
raoulded  sqnare  abaci  take  the  place  of  the  mosaio  doflBeret8_ j>l,_ 
Hohréâle;  at  the  east  end  is  a  trifçrium;  and  the  chancel  and 
aouth  traoaept  are  vaulted.  The  eastera  portion  of  the  chureh_i3_ 
"  "  ~'  ~  much  higher  than  the 

nave,  and  ^oÇablx, 
wàa  bu3r  îater.  The^ 
walling  outside  is 
it'uccoed,  evidently  the 
origiDàl  treatmëht,  as 
it  ^'Ôî  rubble.  The_ 
contrast  between  the 
stucco  and  the  ashlar 
buttreases,  wîndoffs, 
arcading^  etc.,  ù  ve^ 
striking,  and  may  ha. 
rëcommèndêS  t^  thoge 
who  hâve  cleared  llje 
plaster  off  outside  walls  a 
of  churches  in  Éiig- 
land  and  called  Jt 
reat4)ration.  At  the 
west  end  the^^n_ia 
the  same  as  at_  Mon- 
reale. Between  the 
Pio  139  *^**  projecting  towws  _ 

ia"  a  poreh,  and  in  _ 
front  is  a  fine  open  court,  snrrounded  by  a  walI,  which  recalla 
pleasantly  the_  atrium  of  earlier  chnrchea.  .  ^ 

I.        In  addition  to  the  three  oathedrala  alieady  mentioned,  Uiere 
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are  a  number  of  small.  churohes  throughout  the  ialaïuL  wûrtl\£  of 
studyT   Th^most  noticeaUe  are  iuJPalerçao,  and  include^the 
CaQgeUa  Palatmai,  vi  thg  jCas^^^^^nd  the  churchesLQl.SL<£Èipygfini 
degli  Eremeti,  La  Martorana,  and  S.  Gataldo.    Ail  were  built  by 
command  of  the  Norman  kings,  but  as  the  workmen  exnploj^oa 
wère  eithêr  Saracens  or  Byzantine  Greeks,  Northern  characteriBtics 
are  hardly  perceptible.    They  are  more  thoroughly  Eastem  than  i 
the  cathedrals,  and  mostof  themare  domed.     S.  Cataldo  (c.  1161),  ' 
altEoûgh  shom^of  "its  nio8aîcs,'ls  the  most  în%58tînîg,*'cKîeTîy 
"BêcaiîseînTlà  présent 'state  ils  construction  oan  easily  be  studied. 
The  plan  is  nearly  a  square — but  the  two  steps  across  preverit 
âiis    iroirT  teîng*' too^  apparent^^HUid  TiT  divided    by  columns 
in    the    same    way   as    the   smaller    churchee   of  Greece,   etc. 
(Vol.  I.,  Fig.  174).    The  aigle  apses  at  the  east  end  are  formed  in 
the  thîckness  ^of  the  wall^  But,  tEê  central  apse  shows  outsîàel^ 
Jttie  three  squares  of  the  nave  are  covered  by  dômes  rising  from 
oc^gonal  drums^   carried    6n   squmcH  arches.     The  drums  are    i 
.çircul^  injplan  outsîde  and  there  is  no  break  between  them  and    ' 
44ie  dcuû^.so  thât  the'latter^ave  the  bulbous  appearance  of 

Cairene  onee.     The  oblong  divisions  of  the  aisïes  haye  intersecting  ^ 

vaults,  without    ribs,  Jbeautifully  built  with  courses  paiallel  to 
l&'e  rmges.      The  main  différence^  puÇsiàg,  between  this  church  ^ 
and  similariy  planned  Greek  ones  is  that  there  are  no  transepts.  V 
The  aisles  are  one  height  and  are  nêiarly'as  high  as  the  nave,' 
excluding,  of  course,  the  central  dômes. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ROMANESQUE    IN   GERMANY. 

Intzo.  The  wealth  of  Germany  in  early  Bomanesque  churches  bas  been 
ductton.  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  until  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy  tiie  Grermans  well  held  their  own  with  other 
nations  in  the  importance,  beauty,  and  originality  in  design  of 
their  buildings.  After  that  they  made  little  advance.  They  were 
handicapped  by  their  own  créations.  They  could  not  shake  them- 
selves  loose  from  the  shackles  of  the  style  which,  if  they  had  not 
originated,  they  had  undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  to  foeter.  The 
extent  to  which  the  workmen  had  lost  the  faculty  of  design,  and 
spirit  of  independence  so  essential  for  artistic  advanoe,  is  shown  in 
the  ohurch  at  Andernach,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centoiy.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  architecture,  big  in 
scale  and  well  proportioned,  but  considering  the  hundred  years 
or  more  which  separate  it  from  other  equally  fine  churches  in  the 
country  it  is  évidence  of  the  stagnation  which  unfortunately  had 
set  in.  Other  churches  of  about  contemporary  date  show  a  similar 
rétention  of  forms  and  proportions  which  had  long  been  abandoned 
elsewhere.  An  undue  craving  for  novelty  and  change  is  no  doubt 
a  curse,  and  one  that  has  done  more  harm  to  architecture  than  to 
any  other  art  ;  but  the  legitimate  désire  to  improve  on  what  had 
been  done  before,  which  animated  the  French  and  English  builders 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  laudable  ambition.  When 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  century  the  Germans  awoke  to  the 
necessity  for  change,  they  had  sunk  too  deeply  into  the  rut  of 
tradition  to  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  unaided.  They  there- 
fore  tumed  to  France,  and  in  the  fine  churches  of  the  norûi  found 
models  which  they  imitated  with  more  or  less  success.  But  there 
is  little  that  is  characteristically  their  own  in  their  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth-centuiy  work.  The  famé  of  German  church  architecture 
rests  mainly  on  l^e  early  efforts  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  on 
the  fine  buildings  of  the  following  one. 
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At  the  beginning,  the  Germans,  like  ail  other  nations^  owed 
much  to  Italj,  but  their  dependence  on  that  country  was,  from 
the  first,  coupled  with  a  boldness  and  strength  and  sensé  of 
fine  scale  and  sûnpiicity  in  design  largely  their  own.  They  used 
omament  spanngly,  bat  v^hat  little  they  used  is  good.  The 
forms  of  their  capitals  and  the  designs  of  their  carvings  are  based 
on  Byzantine  work,  but  hâve  a  distinct  character  ;  less  refined,  no 
doubt,  than  the  work  further  south,  but  more  in  keeping  with  the 
solid  construction  of  their  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  in  German  churches  Double 
is  the  double  apsidal  ending;  one  apse  being  at  the  east  ond,  ^^^^' 
the  other  at  the  west.  Double  apses  were  by  no  means  unknown 
in  earlier  churches  elsewhere^  but  in  many  cases  they  are  due, 
as  in  the  church  in  the  Valpolicella  distoict  near  Verona/  to 
the  change  in  the  orientation  of  churches,  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  a  new  apse  for  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  and  the 
rétention  of  the  original  chancel  apse  at  the  west  end  to  serve 
as  porch  or  as  baptistery.  Some  early  Christian  churches  in  the 
East  were  built  in  the  first  instance  with  double  apses,  but  the 
plan  of  thèse  was  probably  due  to  spécial  ritual  requirements 
which  can  hardly  hâve  existed  in  Grermany  many  centuries  later.^ 
The  generally  accepted  reason  given  for  the  two  apses  in  that 
country  is  that  the  eastem  apse  was  for  the  abbot,  or  prier,  and 
monks,  the  western  one  for  the  bislTop  and  the  people.  Each 
is  stated  to  hâve  had  its  own  choir.  If  this  reason  is  the  correct 
one  the  arrangement  architecturally  was  a  far  finer  one  than  that 
gênerai  elsewhere,  which  placed  the  people's  altar  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  and  accorded  it  no  specially  treated  surroundings. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  retum  to  the  ancient  custom,  altered  in  the 
fifth  oentury,  which  allowed  the  priest  to  face  the  east  without 
obhging  him  to  tum  his  baok  on  the  altar.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  it,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  artistic  power  of  the  early 
German  builders — perhaps,  also,  to  the  freedom  of  the  people 
from  monldsh  rule. 

In  some  churches,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  western  apse-^Speier 
Cathedral  is  the  largest  exception  to  the  gênerai  rule — but  in 
most  examples  the  apse  at  the  west  énd  is  equal  in  size  and 
importance  to  that  at  the  east.    In  Mainz  Cathedral  the  western 

1  See  0attaneo*8  *'  Aïohiteotxire  in  Italy,"  Fig.  30. 

'  In  the  plan  prdserved  in  the  MonaBtery  of  S.  GaU,  double  apses  are  showu 
(eee  Fig.  98). 
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ann  is  far  laiger  thaii  the  eastem.  It  was  boilt  (c.  1200)  about 
one  hundred  years  later  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  although 
this  may  acooant  partly  for  its  extent,  its  size  and  beanty  aie 
also  proof  of  the  détermination  of  the  laity  in  the  thirteenth 
century  that  their  altar  and  their  représentative  shonld  hâve 
noble  surronndings.! 

There  is  neyer  more  than  one  apse  at  the  w^t  end,  although 
not  unfrequently  there  are  thi^  side  by  side  at  the  east  end,  as 
at  Laach  Abbey  Churck  Thèse  provided  spaoe  for  the  additional 
altars  required  by  the  monks,  and  further  accommodation  could 
be  obtained  in  the  crypts,  which,  although  by  no  means  universal, 
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are    not    uncommon    under    the    eastern    choirs,  as  at    Mainz 
Cathedral. 

The  Crossing  in  firent  of  each  central  apse,  west  as  well  as 
east,  is  generally  covered  by  an  octagon  tower,  or  cupola,  canied 
on  squinoh  arches,  which  rises  above  the  roof,  and  on  either  side 
of  it,  in  most  churches,  are  transepts.  Thèse  are  invariably  of 
slight  projection,  if  they  project  at  ail.  There  is  more  oompact- 
ness  about  the  plans  of  (rerman  churches  as  a  whole  than  is 
generally  found  elsewhere.  The  main  resuit  outside  is  that  there 
is  little  to  show  which  is  the  west  end  and  which  is  the  east. 
Each  end  has  its  apse,  its  pair  of  transepts,  as  a  rule,  and  its 
cupola  ;  whilst  the  unbroken  Une  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  forms 
a  connection.     Considérable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  varying 

^  The  western  altar  is  the  one  now  used  for  service. 
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the  designs,  so  that  of  no  one  church  can  it  be  aaid  that  the 
east  and  west  ends  are  alike.  And  yet,  notwitbatanding  the 
stiiking  effects  vhîch  are  &equently  produced,  a  feeling  of  difl- 
satîsfactioB  is  not  altogether  unnatoral.  One  mîeses  the  maiked 
dîfTereDces  io  treatment  between  west  and  east  fronts  wMch  are 
80  fascinating  in  manj  of  the  churohes  of  otber  ooantries. 

The  most  effâctÏTe  feature  of  the  German  church  eztemally  Towns 
ia  generally  its  skyline.  This  is  owiag  to  the  fine  balance  whicb  J^^ 
the  two  large  cupolaa  give  to  the  central  main  roof,  and  to  the 
subordinate  towers  or  turrets  vhich  are  appendages  to  nearly 
ail  the  large  churches.  The  Germans  understood  thoronghly 
the  art  of  groaping  thèse  to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  placîng 
them  80  that  they  shonld  assist,  and  not  conflict  with,  the  larger 
featuTcs.    There  aie  generally  two  turrets  at  each  end.    In  some 
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cases  they  stand  out  in  bold  projection  from  the  transepts,  as 
in  Mainz  Cathedral  and  the  Ghnrch  of  S.  Michael,  Hildesheim  ; 
in  others  they  âank  the  apsea,  as  in  the  Cathédrale  of  Speîer, 
Worma,  and  Bonn.  In  other  coontries  cîrcular  towers  are  rare  ; 
in  Germany  they  were  common  in  ail  the  early  centuries  of 
chnrch  baildmg.  In  the  parohment  plan  preserved  in  the  mon- 
astery  of  3.  Gall.  two  snch  towers  are  shown  at  the  west  end  (Fig. 
93),  l'hey  appear  as  thougb  they  were  detached,  but  tbia  may 
be  merely  a  defect  in  dranghtsmanship.^ 

One  result  of  the  double  apse  plan  is  that,  as  a  mie,  the  Lateni 
entrances  to  a  church  are  at  the  sides,  and  not  at  the  west  end.  mt'«w««- 

'  Some  of  tfae  lUveniu  towert  ue  det»ah«d,  but  tbay  aie  in  difieient  podtioiu. 
The  towerof  S.ApolUnureNiunraliBomewlut  rimilftrljploeed,  butthiBlBattaolMâ 
to  th«  loath-wHrt  an^  ot  the  aisla  wall. 
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There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  when  there  is  no  western  apse, 
as  at  Speier  Cathedral,  and  in  some  cases  also,  as  at  Trier,  Mainz, 
and  Laach,  there  are  doorways  at  the  west  end  opening  into  the 
ajsles.     But  the  central  western  doorway  is  rare,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  churohes  in  Switzerland  built  under  German 
influence.    It  often  finds  no  place  even  when  there  is  no  western 
apse,  as  in  Zurich  Cathedral.     By  its  omission  the  Germans 
deliberately  lost  an  opportunity  for  architectural  display,  and 
also  for  fine  soenic  eflTect.    A  central  west  doorway  affords  an 
excuse  for  the  exercise  of  the  architecte'  and  the  soulptors'  skill, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  the  only  truly  dignified  entrance 
to  a  church.    It  might  hâve  been  thought  that  the  Germans  would 
hâve  transferred  their  énergies  to  the  latéral  entrances,  but,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  thèse,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  firom  the  original 
ones  which  remain,  were  small  and  unimportant.     The  transepts 
are  too  near  the  ends  to  bave  entrances  through  them,  and  the 
main  doorways  therefore,  in  most  examples,  face  one  another 
about  the  middle  of  the  church. 

From  Pisa  and  Luoca  the  Germans  borrowed  the  arcaded 
galleiies,  especially  noticeable  in  those  towns.  But  they  used 
them  in  modération,  and  consequently  with  better  efifect.  They 
never  allowed  them  to  degenerate  into  merely  décorative  append- 
ages.  GaUeries  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  thickness  of  western 
walls,  as  at  Trier  Cathedral,  where  there  are  two,  one  above  the 
other,  and  occasionally  along  the  sides,  as  at  Speier,  but  they  are 
generally  only  under  the  eaves  of  apses  and  cupolas.  In  thèse 
positions  they  are  especially  effective,  and  are,  moreover,  particularly 
appropriate  for  reasons  already  given  (see  p.  170). 

The  waUs  outside  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  gaUeries, 
treated  very  simply  and  with  great  severity.  The  thin  pilaster 
strips,  and  arched,  corbelled  string-courses  of  Lombardy  are 
gênerai,  especially  round  the  smaller  towers  and  turrets;  but 
otherwise  there  is  little  attempt  at  décoration.  In  this  respect 
there  is  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  Northern 
Italy  than  is  found  in  the  Somanesque  work  of  any  other 
country.  In  Si  Philibert,  Toumus,  it  is  true,  the  design  is  much 
the  same  as  at  Mainz,  Speier,  etc.,  which  is  aocounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Burgundy  belonged  to  the  German  Empire  in  theeleventh 
century  ;  but  elsewhere  in  France  and  in  England  the  pilasters  are 
generally  of  différent  proportions,  more  structural  and  less  merely 
décorative,  and  the  string-courses  of  another  character. 
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The  east  end  of  Worms  Cathedral,  with  its  ootagonal  tower  Wonna 
behind,  shows  weU  the  circular  turrets,  the  galleries  under  eaves,  ^*'- 
and  the  pilaster  treatment  just  mentioned.     Moreover,  it  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  désire  of  the  Germans  to  obtain  yarietj  in  the 
ends  of  their  bi-apsidal  churches.    The  square  outside  encloses  a 
semicircnlar  apse,  and  the  whole  east  end  is  most  happily  grouped. 

In  many  large  churches  of  the  twelf th  century  the  aisles  only  Vanlting. 
are  vaulted — and  not  always  those — the  naves  being  covered 
by  timber  roofs.  When  vaulting  was  first  employed  for  naves 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  three  largest  of  the  Bhenish 
Bomanesque  churches,  Speier,  Mainz,  and  Worms,  may  hâve  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted  from  the  first,  but  if  so  the  probability 
is  that  the  vaults  were  simple  intersecting  ones,  without  diagonal 
ribs.  The  nave  vaults  of  Mainz  and  Worms  are  now  ribbed,  the 
ribs  being  moulded,  and  the  transverse  arches  plain.  In  ail  three 
churches  the  vaults  are  very  domical.  The  aisle  vaults  of  Mainz 
Cathedral  hâve  no  ribs,  only  transverse  arches,  This,  coupled 
with  the  faot  that  on  the  nave  side  there  are  no  projections  from 
which  either  diagonal  or  wall  ribs  can  spring,  seems  proof  that 
the  nave  vault  of  this  church  is  a  later  addition.  The  transverse 
arches  are  slightly  pointed,  an  additional  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  vault  is  the  original  one.  In  Worms  Cathedral  diagonal  ribs 
may  hâve  been  intended  from  the  first,  as  the  piers  are  large,  and 
there  are  projections.  Thèse,  however,  are  not  conclusive  proof 
of  this,  as  there  are  similar  ones  at  Speier,  where  the  vaults, 
which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  hâve  no  ribs. 

In  nearly  ail  the  churches,  late  as  well  as  early,  the  fine  plan  of 
one  big  bay  of  nave  vaulting  equalling  two  bays  of  aisle  vaultiog 
is  followed.  The  early  builders  preferred  this  plan  because  of 
the  fine  effect  which  it  produces,  and  not  because  they  wished  ail 
bays  square.  They  wanted  their  vaults  to  be  big  and  to  look 
big,  and  they  relied  on  the  subdivision  of  the  arcade  at  the 
sides  to  give  scale  and  to  emphasize  the  resuit  they  were 
striving  for.  Most  of  the  vaults  are  quadripartite,  but  in  some 
cases  where  the  vaulting  is  a  subséquent  addition,  as  in  S.  Maria, 
Cologne,  the  sexpartite  plan  is  adopted.  The  vaults  of  this 
description  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  same  town, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  is  customary.  Noné  of  the  bays  in 
either  naves  or  aisles  of  the  three  large  représentative  churches 
mentioned  above  is  exactly  square — those  of  Mainz  Cathedral,  in 
fact,  are  distinctly  oblong. 
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AbMtiM  The  grand  simplioity  inside  of  tbe  tbree  great  Bbeoisb  chnrches 

j^J^^        is  one  of  their  chief  bêautteB.     There  are  no  triforia  ;  in  fact,  tbe 
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gênerai  absence  of  galleries  hx)m  tbe  majority  of  German  cbnrches 
— an  early  exception  is  at  Gemrode  (c  1000) — snggests  that,  what- 


ever  may  bave  been  tbe  case  elsewbere,  there  was  no  use  fot 
them  in  Genaany.    Désire  net  to  increase  tbe  internai  height 


ITio.  lôT.— WostiB  Catucdbal,  Loosma  Wxsr. 
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may  hâve  had  something  to  do  with  their  omission.  The  nave 
of  Speier  Gathedral  is  about  46  feet  wide  and  108  feet  high. 
This  is  the  tallest  of  the  three.  In  Mainz  Cathedral  the  width 
is  the  same,  but  the  vatdt  is  some  20  feet  lower.  In  Auvergne, 
as  ahneady  mentioned,  they  introduced  triforia,  but  did  without 
upper  Windows.  In  the  churches  now  under  considération  they 
adopted  the  opposite  plan.  Opinions,  doubtless,  will  always  be 
divided  as  to  which  is  the  better,  but  the  builders  in  both  Grermany 
and  Auvergne  showed  their  good  sensé  in  not  attempting  to 
hâve  both  features.  Arcade,  triforium,  clerestory,  is  no  doubt  a 
natural  and  proper  division  in  a  church  of  French  loftiness,  but 
in  the  earlier  work,  in  which  a  more  modest  height  sufficed,  it 
means  the  cramping  of  either  the  top  storey  or  the  bottom  one. 
In  the  large  cathedrals  of  Switzerland,  Bâle,  Zurich,  and  Lausanne, 
which,  however,  are  more  Lombardic  than  Teutonic,  there  are 
triforia,  but  the  arcade  suffers  in  ail  cases.^ 

The  Grermans,  although  content  with  a  moderato  height  inside,  Arcades. 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  effect  which  height  gives.  This  is 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  nave  arcades  of  Speier,  Worms,  and 
Mainz  Cathedrals.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  désire  to  obtain 
verticality  by  continuing  the  piers  above  the  springing  of  the 
arches.  In  ail  three  churches  the  piers  are  altemately  large 
and  small,  the  latter  being  perfectly  plain  rectangular  ones,  with 
attaohed  shafts  to  carfy  the  transverse  arches  on  the  aisle  side  only . 
In  Speier  Cathedral  there  is  a  similar  shaft  on  the  nave  side  as 
well.  The  design  in  the  three  churches  varies  slightly.  At  Speier 
and  on  the  south  side  of  Worms  Cathedral,^  the  face  of  the  pier  is 
carried  up  straight  to  the  springing  of  the  clerestory  Windows, 
arches  being  then  turned  from  one  pier  to  the  next.  The  only 
break  is  the  abacus  moulding  from  which  start  the  arches  below, 
which  are  set  back  a  few  inches.  In  Mctinz  Cathedral  the  piers 
are  not  carried  up  so  high,  and  the  arcade  really  consists  of  two 
arches  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  arch  being  set  back,  and  the 
upper    arch    coming  undemeath  the  clerestory  Windows.'    The 

1  In  ihe  thirieenih-oentury  ohorohee  of  Liinbuzg-on-the-Lahn,  Andemaoh,  etc., 
galleries  are  alao  introdnoed — ^in  the  former  there  is  an  npper  triforium  as  weU — 
but  in  thèse  churches  the  influence  of  Northern  France  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt. 

'  The  view  is  looking  west. 

*  In  Jedburgh  Abbey  Ohuroh  is  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  but  there 
are  columns  instead  of  piers,  and  the  treatment  is  more  architectural,  although 
the  British  example  is  on  a  smaller  scale  (see  Sig.  228). 
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efiTeot  in  ail  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  may  be  uiged  that  it  û 
somewhat  bare.  Those  who  feel  that  may  hâve  the  conBolatîon 
of  knowing  that  the  plain  suifaces  offer  magnifioent  opportonities 
for  décoration,  and  that  probably  they  were  painted  originally. 
Those  who  are  satisfied  with  fine,  simple  architectural  lines  and  do 
not  orave  for  omament  will  be  content  with  the  churohes  as 
they  are. 
Western  The  western  façades  of  some  of  the  churohes  whioh  are  not 

^^^'  biapsidal  suflTer  from  the  fact  that  the  central  west  doorway  is 
omitted.  This  gives  a  meaningless  appearance  to  the  whole 
élévation,  as  it  lacks  an  important  feature  on  which  the  eye 
oan  rest.  In  nearly  ail  the  later  churches,  however,  and  in  some 
of  the  earlier,  the  omission  is  rectified.  But  if  the  churohes  lack 
a  western  doorway,  they  are  seldom  without'  western  towers. 
Speier  Cathedral  is  almost  the  only  large  church  without  a  western 
apse  in  which  they  are  omitted.  In  smaller  churohes  without 
them  the  western  wall  of ten  has  no  gable,  but  is  carried  up  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  behind  and  is  straight  at  the  top.  S.  Castor, 
Coblems,  is  one  of  the  best  known  churohes  with  western  towers 
without  the  apse  in  between,  but  its  front  suffers  firom  the  fact 
that  the  towers  are  too  close  together.  The  nave  behind  is  of  con- 
sidérable widthy  and  there  is  therefore  no  excuse  for  cramping.  As 
it  is  the  towers  are  partially  behind  the  nave,  with  the  resuit  that 
the  aisles  with  their  roofs  project  beyond  them  with  unsatisfaotory 
results.  This  fault  was  remedied  in  the  later  churohes  of  Ander- 
nach  and  limburg-on-the-Lahn.  Laach  Abbey  Church  (c.  1112), 
besides  being  a  remarkably  good  example  of  straightforward  honest 
building,  has  one  distinctive  feature  whioh  is  always  welcome — a 
western  atrium  (see  Fig.  132).  This  helps  to  make  its  entrance 
front  one  of  the  most  effective  in  Germany,  as  the  apse,  central 
tower,  and  side  transepts,  with  their  oircular  tuirets  at  the  ends, 
rise  above  the  low  roof  over  the  cloisters  round  the  court,  the 
cloisters  adding  scale  to  the  church  behind. 
Trier.  Trier  Cathedral  is  noted  for  being  a  remodeUing  of  an  old 

Boman  building,  and  for  having  the  biggest  vaults  of  any 
Bomanesque  church  in  Grermany.  The  original  building  was  a 
square,  enclosing  a  cross  (as  in  Byzantine  churohes),  the  arms  of 
whioh  were  probably  the  same  height  as  the  vault  over  the  centre. 
This  aooounts  for  the  unequal  spacing  of  the  bays,  a  peculiarity 
which  was  happily  followed  in  the  western  part  of  Ûie  church 
when  that  was  buUt  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century .    The 
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Boman  building  was  not  pulled  down,  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
existing  chnroh  are  briok  voussoirs  of  the  old  arohes  and  the 
eapitals  of  four  pilasters  which  maj  hâve  belonged  to  the  great 
piers  at  the  angles  of  the  central  square.  The  large  bays  are 
about  53  feet  square.  When  the  vaults  were  built  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  probably  not  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  vaulting  is  slightly  domioal  ; 
the  transverse  arches  diyiding  the  large  bays  from  the  narrow  ones 
are  pointed  and  of  considérable  width,  and  the  diagonal  ribs  are,  by 
comparison,  ezceedingly  thin.  The  vaults  resemble  so  closely  those 
of  S.  Pierre,  Saumur  (see  Fig.  164),  and  the  Ghurches  of  Poitiers, 
etc.,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  aid  was  obtained  from  Southern  France, 
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where  the  workmen  had  already  had  considérable  expérience  in 
the  building  of  vaults  of  similar  size.  The  vaults  of  the  transepts, 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  eastem  square,  are  the  same  height 
as  those  of  the  nave,  the  other  side  vaults  being  lower.  The 
churoh  thus  retains  its  cruciform  plan,  although  both  the  western 
and  eastem  arms  hâve  been  lengthened.  Altogether,  whether 
viewed  from  the  east  or  the  west  end,  the  interior  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  churches  with  apsidal  endings  to  transepts  as  '^i^^^ 
well  as  to  choirs  is  unusually  large  in  Germany.    At  Cologne  east  end. 
alone  there  are  three — S.  Maria  in  Capitolio,  S.  Martin,  and  the 
Apostles  Ohurch.    S.  Quirin^  Henss,  and^onn  Cathedral  are  two 
other  examples,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  a  long  chancel  bas 
been  added,  which  destroys  the  original  effect  at  the  crossing. 
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None  of  the  above  lias  aiales  round  ite  apaea  except  S.  Maria,  anâ 
coDiSequeiitly  this  chorch  is  by  far  the  mosC  interestiiig  of  alL 
MeotioD  bas  in  previous  pages  beec  made  of  other  éhnrches 
elsewhere  of  aimilar  plan,  aad  their  possible  dérivation  &oin 
S.  Lorenzo,  Milan,  and  oUier  Byzantine  cburches,  bas  been  refened 
to.  Tbe  nave  of  S.  Maria  bas  to  some  extent  lost  its  original 
cbaracter,  aa  tbe  vanlting  is  au  addition,  but  tbe  eastem  portion  ia 
mucb  tbe  same  as  it  was  wben  built  some  time  in  tbe  eleventh 
century,  exoept  tbat  tbe  décoration  ia  new.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  an  older  cburcb,  tbe  foondatious  of  wbicb  may  hâve  inflaenced 
its  plan.  The  transept  arms  are  covered  by  barrel  vaults,  the 
apses  by  semidomes,  and  the  crossîng  by  a  low  dôme  carried 
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ou  true  peudentives.  Taperiug  columns  witb  cueliion  capitals 
surround  the  apses  and  separate  tbem  from  tbe  aisles.  To  Uba 
little  square  cbapels  to  the  north  aud  sontb,  beyond  where  tbe 
aisles  of  transepts  and  cbancel  meet,  mucb  of  the  âne  perspective 
effects  at  the  east  end  are  due.  The  wbole  of  the  eastem  part  is 
raised  a  triâe  above  tbe  nave,  and  under  tbe  chanoel  is  a  vell- 
lighted  orypt,  approached  now  by  steps  down  from  tbe  two 
transepts.  Tbere  is  notbing  tbat  calls  for  spécial  mention  in  tbe 
exterioFS  of  thèse  cboiches  except  tbe  tower  over  tbe  crossing  of 
S.  Martiu's.  Tbat  is  about  40  feet  square,  witbout  the  octagonal 
turrets  whicb  oome  one  at  eacb  cornet  and  add  greatly  to  its 
apparent  width. 

Perhaps  tbe  finest  catbedral  in  Europe  in  wbich  the  triapsal 
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plan  was  adopted  is  at  Tournai,  in  Belginm.  The  original  chancel 
apse  bas  been  destroyed,  and  the  choir  belongs  to  a  later  date  than 
the  refit  of  the  church,  but  the  transepts  remain  practically  un- 
altered.  The  effects  inside  are  very  fine,  but  finer  still  is  the 
resuit  produoed  outside  by  the  central  tower  with  its  lofty  spire, 
and  the  four  towers,  also  with  spires,  which  flank  the  northem  and 
southem  apses. 


,-J 


\ 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


ROMANESQUE  IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

The  chnrches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  France  Jitro- 

ibit  almost  as  much  variety  as  contemporaiy  ones  in  Italy» 
notwithstandim;  JtteiP  the  influences  which  caused  the  différences 


\ 


u  Lhu  lablmi  tofuitry  hardly  existed  in  the  former.  The  Saracens 
had  been  driven  out  of  France  long  before  the  churches  now  under 
considération  were  commenced,  and  although  hère  and  there  a 
détail  may  suggest  a  Saracenic  origin,  the  resemblance,  in  most 
cases,  is  probably  accidentai.  Byzantine  influence  is  more 
marked,  but  most  of  it  was  indirect,  and  was  due  to  tradition 
more  than  to  the  employment  of  foreign  workmen.  The  Eastem 
emperors  had  no  footingj  î#/£^^^^>  ^^^  ^  yù\A\i  extent,  if 
any,  Byzantine  craftsmen^nxerea  coimtry  is  a  debatable 

question. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eleyenth  century,  before  the  native 
buUders  found  their  feet,  the  Eastem  plan,  no  doubt,  was  f requently 
followed,  as  many  of  the  earlier  churches  show,  but  as  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  great  Bénédictine  monasteries  increased,  and 
the  people  manifested  more  interest  in  religion,  the  reliance  on 
foreign  models  decreased.  The  fine  domed  churches  of  Aquitaine 
are  to  some  extent  an  exception,  but  only  one,  S.  Front,  Péri- 
gueux,  is  unmistakably  Byzantine  in  plan.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  copy  of  S.  Mark's,  Yenice.  The  characteristics  of  the  other 
domed  churches  may  in  part  be  due  to  Greek  or  Yenetian  colonies 
in  the  neighbourhood,^  or  to  the  merchants  of  like  origin  who 
traded  in  those  parts,  but  they  are  more  Ukely  the  resuit  of  local 
traditions  of  building  which  had  lain  more  or  less  dormant  during 
the  dark  âges.  Of  Classic  influence  there  are  unmistakable  traces, 
especially  in  Southern  France.  In  the  North,  the  remains  of  work 
of  the  anoients  were  few  and  imimportant  ;  in  the  South,  Greek 

^  Sharpe,  in  his  "  Domed  Ohnrohes  of  La  Oharente,"  states  tbat  there  was  a 
large  colony  ol  YenetianB  and  Greeks  at  Limoges. 
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buildings^  as  well  as  Boman  ones,  were  plentiM.  The  monu- 
ments of  Classic  art  still  existing  there  are  probably  but  a 
hundredth  part  of  what  were  standing  in  the  dajs  when  the 
church-bnilding  movement  was  at  its  zénith.  Eight  hundred 
years  ago  thèse  exercised  enormous  influence.  The  détail  of  thei 
/  South  is  almost  entirely  based  on  Soman  models.  It  is  true  that/ 
some  of  the  capitals  are  of  the  "corbel^  type  first  used  in  the 
East  (see  YoL  L,  Fig.  149),  and  that  the  diaper  of  différent 
coloured  stones— so  marked  in  the  volcanic  Puy  de  Dôme 
district,  and  existent  also  in  ail  coimtries — ^had  its  origin  in 
Eastem  architecture  ;  but  most  of  the  capitals  are  free  renderings 
of  the  Boman  Corinthian,  and  diaper  work  ocours  in  many  of  the 
earlier  ohurches  in  France,  such  as  S.  Jean,  Poitiers,  S.  Généroux, 
etc.,  and  had  become  a  yemacular  trait  long  before  the  tweUth 
oentury.  The  fluted  pilaster,  so  prévalent  in  Burgundy  and 
Provence,  is  not  Byzantine — in  fjwît,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in 
Byzantine  architecture.  It  is  a  Boman  feature  presenrècT  in 
Southern  France,  owing  to  the  numerous  remains  there  of  Classic 
art  and  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  people.  To  the  same 
causes  are  due  many  Gorinthian  capitals  which  might  belong  to 
the  second  century  a.d.  ;  mouldings  of  a  delicacy  unknown  in 
contemporary  work  in  Northern  France,  England,  or  Germany  ; 
and  the  carvings  on  the  mouldings,  the  eggs  and  darts,  acanthus 
leaves  and  guilloches,  and  fret  pattems,  differing  but  slightly  from 
those  executed  by  Boman  workmen  in  the  later  days  of  the 
empire,  which  had  desoended  straight  from  Bome  without  Eastem 
modifications. 

But  the  abundance  of  ancient  remains  in  the  South  only 
partially  accounts  for  the  différences  between  the  churches  of 
Northern  and  Southern  France.  The  people  of  the  South  were 
of  a  différent  race  from  the  people  of  the  North.  The  language 
they  spoke  was  différent.  Moreover,  the  Eing  of  France,  in  early 
days,  could  clsdm  complète  control  over  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  is  now  France.  Burgundy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  part  of  the  German  Empire  ;  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  were  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  their  own  masters  ; 
in  both  South  and  North  were  other  dukes  and  counts  who 
practically  ruled  as  they  pleased  their  large  domains.  They 
acknowledged  the  king  at  Paris  as  their  suzerain,  but  suzerainty 
in  feudal  days  was  a  very  doubtful  quantity.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelf th  century  more  than  half  of  France  belonged  to,  or 
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was  dépendent  on,  the  King  of  England;  and  although  the 
b^inning  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  vast  extension  of 
the  French  king's  territory  and  influence,  a  large  portion  of  the 
conntry  still  remained  semi-independent.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  apart  from  différences  of  race  and  language,  apart,  too,  from 
the  présence  or  absence  of  Classic  remains,  the  South  differed 
from  the  North,  and  that  in  the  South  especi&lly  there  is  a  variety 
in  contemporary  examples  greater  even  than  that  to  be  found 
in  Italy. 

An  analysis  of  the  Romanesque  churches  in  Southern  France  Anaiysis. 
shows  that,  although  there  are  weighty  points  of  différence  between 
them,  in  some  respects  there  is  agreement  For  instance,  the 
)aialeless  plan  of  church  was  used  throughout  to  an  extent 
\  unknown  elsewhere.  It  becomes  rarer  as  one  proceeds  north- 
wards,  towards  the  Loire,  but  the  two  most  important  churches 
in  Angers,  the  Cathedral  and  La  Trinité,  are  of  this  type.  Small 
churches  without  aisles  are  common  to  ail  countries,  but  in 
Southern  France  many  large  churches — churches  with  a  span  of 
from  50  to  60  feet— consist  of  nave  alone.  Some  of  thèse  are 
covered  by  intersecting  vaults  ;  others  by  barrel  vaults  ;  a  group 
are  domed.  The  three  methods  of  covering  were  employed 
irrespective  of  whether  a  church  was  aisled  or  not.  The  barrel 
vault  is  found  every  where,  in  laige  churches  as  well  as  in  small  ; 
ou  the  Loire,  in  the  far  South,  and  especially  in  Burgundy  and 
Auvergne.  The  ribbed  intersecting  vault  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  southemmost  parts  until  the  twelfth  century  was  nearly  over, 
but  ou  and  about  the  Loire  are  some  of  the  finest  early  examples 
of  it  in  France.  An  irregular  line  drawn  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux 
passes  through  the  country  possessing  the  most  notable  of  domed 
churches,  but  this  method  of  covering  was  not  confined  to  this 
one  district.  No  satisfactory  hard-and-fast  division  can,  in  con- 
séquence of  so  many  exceptions,  be  made  dividing  the  churches 
of  Southern  France  into  vaulted  or  domed,  into  aisled  or  non- 
aisled.  As,  however,  the  covering,  in  thèse  examples,  présents 
more  characteristio  treatment  than  the  plan,  it  is  foUowed  in 
préférence  to  the  other  in  this  chapter. 

Périgueux  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  domed  churches  Domed 
of  France.    In  this  town  there  are  two,  S.  Etienne,  built  in  part  o^™^^®"- 
about  1050,  and  the  great  five-domed  Church  of  S.  Front,  which, 
excepting   portions  of   an   earlier  church   which   form  a   kind 
of  narthex  at  the  west  end,  was  rebuilt  aftor  a  fire  in  1120. 
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The  dôme  covetiiig  the  original  square  bay  of  S.  Etienne,  like 
mo8t  of  the  dômes  of  the  district,  is  carried  on  tme  pendeiitiTes. 


The  arches  under  it  are  slightl;  pointed,  bat  otherwise  it  is 
thoronghly  Byzantine  in  ils  plan  and  construction.     The  sïmi- 


S.FROnr,  PERIGVEVX.sECTKw  /krom TiwisErrs 


larity  between  S.  Front  and  S.  Mark's,  Venice  (see  Vol.  I., 
Fig.  164),  as  r^ards  plan,  construction,  and  dimensions  cannot 
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be  accidentai.  S.  Mark's  îs  a  copy  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  pulled  down  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  is  therefore  possible,  although  extremely  unlikely, 
that  the  architeots  of  S.  Front  may  hâve  gone  farther  east  than 
Yenioe  for  their  inspiration.  The  rebmlding  of  S.  Mark's  was 
begon  in  1063,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  famé 
of  its  plan,  novel  to  Western  eyes,  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Why 
the  plan  was  adopted  in  this  one  church  at  Périgueux,  and  not 
in  other  domed  chnrches  of  the  district,  is  impossible  to  say.  No 
records  exist  of  Byzantine  arohitects  or  workmen  having  been 
employed  upon  it  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  traders,  who 
no  doubt  sang  the  praises  of  their  church  wherever  they  went, 
can  hardly  in  itself  hâve  been  sufficiently  strong  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  essentially  Eastem.  The  only  reasonable 
supposition  is  that  as  the  dôme  was  already  recognized  in  the 
district  as  the  natural  covering  for  a  church,  the  suggestion  of 
a  plan  which  would  give  an  opportunity  for  five  dômes  was 
eagerly  adopted. 
/  The  dômes  of  S.  Front,  like  those  of  S.  Mark's,  corne  one  over  s.  Front, 
j  each  arm  and  one  over  the  crossiog.  Ail  are  carried  on  pointed  ^^ 
j  transverse  and  longitudinal  arches,  which  spring  f  rom  heavy  square 
'  piers,  pierced  with  narrow  semicircular  headed  openings.  There  is 
a  certain  clumsiness  about  the  way  in  which  the  dômes  start 
from  the  pendentivee  which  suggests  that  the  builders  were  not 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  construction  they  had  adopted.  The 
dômes  are  set  back  behind  the  face  of  the  pendentives.  In  other 
churches  of  the  district,  mostly  a  few  years  earlier  in  date,  Angou- 
lème,  Fontevrault,  etc.,  they  spring  naturally  &om  the  face  of  the 
pendentives  as  in  Greek  churches.^  S.  Front  lacks  the  arcading 
between  the  big  piers  which  (as  already  stated  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  244) 
helps  to  give  sc^e  to  S.  Mark's,  and  partly  owihg  to  this  omission, 
and  partly  to  the  absence  of  mural  décoration,  it  does  not  look 
80  large  as  its  prototype.  One  refinement  of  the  Eastern 
church  is  also  wanting.  Ail  the  dômes  of  S.  Front  are  the 
same  diameter,  about  40  feet,  and  there  are  no  detached  shafts 
against  the  piers,  as  in  the  transepts  and  choir  of  S.  Mark's,  to 
diminish  the  span  at  thèse  places,  to  form  pleasant  breaks  in  both 
waU  and  vault,  and  to  vary  the  size  of  the  dômes.  This  in  itself 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  Byzantine  architect  ;  for  no  one  who  had 

>  In  s.  BUanne,  Pérignenx,  and  Oahors  Oatliedzal  (0. 1100)  the  dômes  start  as 
in  S.  Front. 
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vorked  od  S.  Mark's  could  bave  failed  to  Qotioe  the  fine  effect  the 
breaks  prodoce,  or  would  bave  omîtted  them  in  any  subséquent 
ohnrcb  for  the  design  of  wbicb  he  was  responsible.  The  lighting 
of  S.  Front  is  maiuly  &om  tbe  side  wfdls,  and  one  misses  the  rings 
of  Windows  in  the  dômes  wbicb  add  so  mucb  to  tbe  cbann  of  S. 
Mark's.  There  are  a  few  Windows  in  the  dômes,  but  they  are  very 
smalL* 

I  S.  Front  can  bardly  be  aaid  to  be  witbout  aisles,  altbough 
Itbey  are  merely  the  widtb  of  tbe  great  piers  supporting  the 
dômes,  and  are  in  no  way  eut  ofT  from  tbe  rest  of  the  oburch. 
Most  of  tbe  other  large  domed  churches  in  the  neigbbonrbood 
■  must  be  termed  aisleless,  notwithstanding  tbat  there  are  inside 
Ibuttresses  of  suSicient  projection  to  allow  in  most  cases  of 
strong  longitudinal  arches  firom  west  to  east.  Tbese  buttre&ses 
take  the  thirusts  of  the  tronsverae  arches,  which  together  witb  tbe 
longitudinal  ones  sup- 
port the  dômes  (with  the 
assistance  of  the  penden- 
lives),  as  in  churches  of 
Eastern  plan. 

In  Bome  of  the  smaller 
churches  sach  as  Mou- 
thiere,  Berneuil,  etc.,  only 
the  square  near  tbe  centie 

(of  each  church  is  domed, 
the  nare  and  cbaucel 
being  coveied  by  banel 
vaults.  In  ail  tbe  laiger 
ones,  boweirer,  Ângon- 
lême,  Fontevrault,  Châ- 
tres, Solignac,  Souillac, 
etc.,  tbe  naves,  wbicb, 
exclusive  of  tbe  bay  at 
'  the  croBsing,  are  Jrom  two 
';  to   four   bays    long,   are 

\  domed.  The  Catbedral  ofAngoulôme  (c.  1101-1119)  maybetalten 
as  tbe  typical  eiample.  In  plan  it  îs  a  liitin  cross.  The  transepts 

>  The  oltQioh  hw  pnotloallj  beau  tebnilt  in  modem  Umea,  uid  mauh  of  ita 
tnteceit  hu  gone  In  oonseqnence.  For  paiUonl»rs  of  tba  Bltentiona  nuda  in  tha 
•o-o>Ued  Testondott,  tae  Mr.  B.  Phené  Splen,  ■'  Atchitectnie  :  Eaat  uid  Waat," 
artlole  on  S.  Front  ot  Piriguenz,  eto. 


Fio.  U3.— Churoh  *X  Souillao. 
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hâve  considérable  piojection,a8  the  aqnares  ending  them  (over  vhioh 
are  towers)  are  separated  from  the  OToesmg  by  a  bay  on  each  aide 


A/ICOVLEAE 
CATMEDRAL. 


scALC  or 


which  Boishee  wîth  an  apse.  The  apaes  round  the  chancel  aie  some- 

what  nnuBOftlly  plaœd,  the  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  in 

Issoire  Cathedra!,  Ânvei^ne, 

ezcept  that  thereis  no  amba- 

latory  aiale.  The  whole  of  the 

chaich,  with  the  exception 

of  the  chtmcel  and  narrow 

transept    bays,    which     are 

barrel  vaulted,  is  domed,  but 
I  only  the  dôme  over  the  oross- 
I  ing  shows  from  the  outside, 

the  navB  dômes  being  hiddeu 

hy  the  coveriag  timber  roof. 

In  the  last  fact  lies  one  of 

the  main  difierenoes  between 

Angoulâme    Cathedral    and 

otber   cbntches    of    similar 

plan,  and  Périgueaz  Gathe- 
.  diaL  In  S.  Front  ail  the 
\  domee  show  ;  and  tiiîs  givea  ^^- 1***- 

\  it  that  Eastem  look  which 

jthe  othera  lack.    The  oovering  timber  roof  also  prevents  any 
VOU  II.  P 
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poBflibility  of  Windows  in  the  domea,  whiob,  howaver,  does  not 
mooh  matter  in  an  aisleless  pl&n  becanse  plenty  of  llght  csn  be 
obtained  from  the  sides.  In  Cahors  Cathedrâl,  however,  the  dômes 
which  oover  tiia  two  great  squares  c^  the  nave  are  both  visible 
outside,  and  aie  carried  on  moderately  high  drums. 

The  above  churohes  prove  beyond  a  doabt  that  the  aisleleaa  jdau 
can  be  employed  ou  a  large  scale  with  excellent  ef^te  both  oat- 
side  and  in.  That  the  navee  in  thèse  ezamples  are  domed  is,  so  to 
speak,  an  accident  They  could  just  as  well  be  vaulted,  like  Angers 
Cathedral,  which  bas  a  similar  plan  (see  Figs.  47  and  162)^  The 
schéma  of  few  and  large  points  of  support  is  the  old  Roman  one, 
and  one  caunot  help  feeling  that  it  is  superior  to  the  more  Northern 


I  Gothic  plan  of  multiplicity  of  piers.  The  want  of  oolmnns 
between  the  piers,  which  give  scale  in  Boman  and  Byzantine 
buildings,  is  not  felt  ao  much  because  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
arcading  on  the  side  wallâ,  which  producea  much  the  same  reault. 
f  n  width,  Ai^oulâme  Cathedral  îs  about  53  feet  between  the  walls 
and  37  feet  between  the  piers.  One  of  the  objections  to  the 
aisleless  plan  is  the  danger  of  the  chancel  being  unnecessarily 
wide.  At  Angoulâme  tbis  is  avoided  by  narrowing  it,  so  that  it  is 
only  a  trifle  wider  than  the  space  between  the  piers.    At  Fonte- 

,  vraolt  the  arrangement  is  a  still  happier  one.  The  square  at  the 
\  crosaing  is  much  narrower  than  the  nave,  and  is  separated  from  it 
i  by  an  arch  of  fair  proportions  with  narrow  openings  on  either  side. 
Eaatwards  is    an    apsidal-ended    chancel,  round    whioh    is   an 
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ambulatory  out  of  whiob  open  ohspels.     The  resuit  is  a  com- 
plète eastern  chevet  jomed  on  to  an  aisleless  nave,  any  effect  of 
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Loches. 
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vaolted 
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inoongruity,  either  outside  or  inside,  being  avoided  by  the  pro- 
jecting  transepts. 

Of  the  many  domed  ohurches  with  aisles  only  two  need  be 
mentioned,  Le  Puy  Cathedral  (Auveigne)  and  S.  Hilaire,  Poitiers, 
because  thèse,  besides  being  remarkably  fine  ohurches,  illustrate 
two  différent  methods  of  carrying  dômes  without  employing  true 
pendentives.  In  S.  Hilaire  the  dômes  are  irregular  octagons  in 
plan,  and  the  corners  of  the  squares  below  are  merely  ooveied  by 
rough  squinch  arches  like  those  over  the  crossing  in  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan.  This  is  also  the  usual  method  adopted  in  the  many 
ohurches  in  Italy,  Glermany,  and  France  which  hâve  dômes  over 
the  crossings  only,  the  naves  being  either  barrel-vaulted  or  groined, 
In  Le  Puy  Cathedral,  in  many  of  the  bays,  a  more  graceful  method 
is  adopted.  The  dômes  are  well  raisepL,  and  in  the  corners  below, 
starting  from  the  string-cdUrse  wLicn  runs  round  each  bay  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  transverse  arches,  are  niches  covered  by 
segûiiomes.  The  outer  angles  of  the  niches  are  enriched  by  shafts, 
and  corresponding  shafts  fiank  the  corners  under  the  centre  of 
each  semidome.  It  is  the  pseudo-pendentive  plan  already  noticed 
when  dealing  with  the  later  ohurches  of  Greece  (see  Vol.  I., 
Fig.  143),  with  the  addition  of  shafts  which  improve  greatly  the 
design.* 

A  church  that  marks  the  conflict  between  the  prédilection  of 
the  Southerners  for  a  rounded  dôme  and  the  préférence  of  the 
Northemers  for  a  steep-pitched  roof  is  S.  Ours,  Loches,  to  the 
south  of  Tours.  The  nave  of  two  square  bays  is  similar  in  plan  to 
the  domed  ohurches  farther  south,  such  as  Gahors  Cathedral,  and 
to  the  rib-vaulted,  aisleless  ohurches  a  little  to  the  north,  of  which 
those  at  Angers  are  the  most  remarkable.  It  seems  probable  that, 
when  the  church  was  first  planned,  either  vaults  or  dômes  were 
intended.  But  neither  form  was  built.  Each  square  of  the  nave 
is  covered  by  a  stone  pyramidal  spire,  which  is  octagonal  in  plan 
inside  and  out.  There  is  no  inner  ceiling  or  shell  ;  the  corbelling 
for  each  octagon  is  treated  decoratively,  and  it  and  the  stonework 
above  are  visible  from  inside.  The  pair  of  spires  are  sandwiched 
between  two  towers,  each  of  which  has  also  a  spire.  The  sky-Une 
is  a  most  striking  one,  and  the  combination  of  four  spires,  and 
otherwise  no  roof,  is  absolutely  unique. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  barrel-vaulted  ohurches  in 

^  A  somewhat  similar  design  oomes  nnder  the  dozne  over  the  oiossing  of  8. 
Philibert,  Tonmtis,  but  the  shafts  there  are  differently  spaced. 


J'itofe.'  Aultor. 
Fia.  14S. — Lk  Pvy  Catuedbal  :  Domé  over  one  Bav 
OF  Nâve. 
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1  I^Vance,  of  the  Ërst  half  of  the  eleventh  centory,  a  S.  Philibert, 
I    Toamna,  the  nave  and  naithez  of  which  were  fioished  about  1019, 

the  choir  heing  a  centory  later.  The  reasou  for  the  large  narthex 
.  ia  refeired  to  later  (see  pp.  222-3).  The  main  point  of  interest  to 
I   conaider  now  ia  the  vaultii^  of  tiie  chnrch.    Iq  the  nave,  instead 

of  lectangnlar  piera  or  atumpy  columoa,  as  in  moBt  contemporary 


cburches,  there  are  fine,  lofty,  cylindrical  columna,  built  with 
maoy  small  atones  to  eaoh  course.  Their  dlameter  ia  greater  than 
the  thickness  of  the  walI  above,  and  from  the  segments  pioject- 
ing  beyond  the  wall  on  one  side  apring  transverse  arches  acrosa 
the  aiale,  whilat  on  the  otber  side  the  segments  are  carried  up 
above  tbe  crown  of  Uie  longitudinal  arches  to  cairy  transverse 
arches  across  the  nave.    Much  the  same  arrangement  existe  in 
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the  church  at  Carcassoniie.'    The  cldef  pecoliarity  of  S.  Philibert, 

however,    which   dîlTereiitiates  it   from   aJl   othor   barrel-vanlted 

f  churches,  \a  that  the  aave  traneverse  arches  support  barrel  vaaltB 

/  which  niD  transversely  from  Dorth  to  south.    The  advantages  of 

1  the  plan  are  many.     Each  vault  forms  an  abutment  to  the  vault 


THROVCH    flARTtlEX 


THROVQH  rtAVC 


on  eitber  aide  of  it,  and  it  is  only  at  the  east  and  weet  ends  that 
precantiona  liave  to  be  taken  to  resîet  the  thrusts.  At  the  west 
end  of  this  cbnrch  there  vas  uo  diffioolty,  as  the  naithex  ia  two 
stoieys  io  height.     Wliat  the  method  of  résistance  at  the  eaat  end 

■  See  fig.  101.  The  urne  plui,  dabonted,  U  follo»«d  ia  the  l&ter  Ootiilc 
oathedralB  in  Franoe,  whioh,  with  fan  eioeptlons,  hsve  inpporte  oonsiderably 
thioket  thati  the  w»lls  they  cany  (see  Fig.  19,  Belnu). 
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was  originally  is  uncertain,  as  the  transepts  and  choir  are  addi- 
tions of  the  early  twelfth  century.  At  the  crossing  now  is  a 
dome^  over  which  is  a  tall  tower,  the  solidity  and  weight  of  which 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  any  thrusts  at  this  point. 
In  the  lower  storey  of  the  narthex,  the  central  portion  is  yaulted 
with  intersecting  vanlts,  but  the  aisles  are  covered  by  barrel 
vaults  which  run  from  north  to  south  like  those  of  the  nave,  and 
like  those  in  the  old  basilica  of  Constantine^  Borne.  The  central 
part  of  the  npper  narthex  is  roofed  with  a  barrel  vault  running 
east  and  west,  and  the  aisles  by  continuons  quadrant  vaults.  It 
is  a  little  curions  that  the  method  of  vaulting  adopted  in  the  nave 
of  S.  Philibert  was  not  more  generally  foUowed  elsewhere,  before 
the  craze  for  great  height  set  in.  It  provides  perfect  lighting,  as 
the  high  side  Windows  are  almost  invisible  to  any  one  standing  in 
the  nave,  and  it  also  produces  proportions  which  must  delight  ail 
except  those  whose  one  idea  in  a  church  is  height.  The  barrel 
vaults  hardly  show^  unless  one  deliberately  stands  under  a  bay  and 
looks  up.  The  same  method  was  adopted  in  a  f ew  later  examples, 
but  only  over  aisles,  not  over  naves.  Over  the  side  galleries  of 
Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  were  originally  barrel  vaults  running  north  and 
south,  but  thèse  were  swept  away  during  altérations  made  some 
fifty  years  after  the  church  was  first  built.  In  England  we  hâve 
similar  examples  over  the  aisles  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire 
(c.  1150),  and  although  the  vaults  are  now  destroyed,  their 
haunches  remain,  and  the  original  design  is  dear.  There  are  no 
earlier  examples  in  Europe  than  at  Toumus,  but  as  this  mode  of 
vaulting  appears  to  hâve  been  a  not  uncommon  one  in  Persia,  it  is 
possible  that  the  idea  came  from  the  East.  In  the  Tag  ESvan,  which 
is  ascribed  by  M.  Dieulafoy  to  the  sixth  century,  barrel  vaults, 
carried  on  very  wide  transverse  arches,  run  north  and  south.  The 
prôportionate  width  of  the  transveise  arches  in  the  Tag  to  the 
spaces  between  them  is  muoh  the  same  as  in  domed  buildings,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  typical  Eastem  covering 
was  in  this  and  other  similar  buildings  abandoned  for  the  vault. 
Other  barrel-vaulted  churches  can  be  grouped  under  three  heads. 
In  the  first,  the  churches  hâve  lofty  side  arcades  supporting  nave 
barrel  vaults,  which  are  generally  pointed.  They  hâve  no  triforia 
or  derestories.  Some  hâve  aisles,  others  merely  deep  recesses 
separated  from  one  another  by  internai  buttresses.  Of  the  aisled 
type,  S.  Nazaire,  Carcassonne,  with  its  aisles  covered  by  semi- 
circular  barrel  vaults,  is  amongst  the  earliest  (c.  1096).    The 
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abbey  chnrch  of  FoDtfroîde  and  S.  Trophime,  Arles,  are  similar, 

but  the  aislee  of  both  cburches  bave  quadrant  vaults,  and  S.  Tropbîme 

bas   small    derestory 

Windows    nnder    tbe 

nave    vault.     The 

Catbedtals  of  Av^on 

and  Orange,  the  abbey 

ohuich    of    Montma- 

jour,  and  N.  D.  de 

Nantilly,      Sanmur, 

amongst  others,  hâve 

no  aialea,  bat  tbe  side 

receases  aie    covered 

by  semioiicular  barrel 

vaolts.    Tbeir  scale  is 

Tery  fine.    Tbe  Mont- 

mi^onr  Chorch  is  43 

feet    across.    Orange 

Oathedral  45  feet.  in 

both  cases  exclusive  of 

Uie  aide  recesaefl,  which 

in  the  latter  churcb 

add  over  another  20 

feet    to    tbe    width. 

Cburches   nnder    the 

second   head,  mostly 

Kg.  161.  "^     Auvergne,    bave 

large    triforium    gal- 

leries  over  the  aisles,  but  no  clerestories  ;  wbilst  tbose  of  the  tÛid 

bave  tbe  tbree  customary  divisions,  and  belong  mainly  to  Burgundy. 

Auvergne,         There  ia  probably  no  district  in  Europe  in  whicb  the  cborcbes 

bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  anotber  as  in  tbe  old  province 

'  of  Auvergne.^     Ail  migbt  well  bave  been  designed  by  tbe  same 

architect  and  built  by  one  set  of  workmen.     Tbe  most  important 

are  N.  D.  du  Fort,  Glermont-Fertand  (c.  1080)  (probably  the 

earliest),    the    cburches  of    Obamalièree,   Oroival,  Foliguac,   S. 

'Nectaire,  the  last,  although  amall,  being  one  of  tbe  most  perfect, 

I  and  the  Cathedrala  of  lasoire  and  Brioude,  bnilt  in  tbe  first  half 

i  of  the  twelfth  century.    Many  of  their  characteristicB  tbey  share 
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with  ohnrches  of  similaT  construction  ontsiiie  the  province,  auch 

B8  S.  Sernîn,  Toulouse,  S.  Etienne.  NeverB,  snd  tha  abbey  chnroh 

at   Conques,  but   others  are  distinctively   tbeir  own.     In   plan, 

f  they  aie  ail  aisled,  bave  thoroughiy  developed  eastem  chevets— 

/  tliat  of  Ghamaliàrea  bas  been  altered  inside — and,  as  a  mie, 

/   projecting  transepts  on  tbe  east  side  of  whicb  are  apsidal  cbapele. 

Tbe  chevets  are  remarkably  vell  arranged,  and  their  effeot  outside 
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is  in  ail  cases  most  striking.  At  S.  Nectaire  there  aie  tbiee  apeee, 
at  ClermoDt-Ferrand  loor,  at  Brioude  and  Issoire  âve,  bot  at  the 
last-named  the  central  apse  is  a  square  one  squeezed  in  between 
two  semicircular  ones.  The  naves  are  covered  by  semidrcular 
barrel  vaults,  with  tiansverse  arches  at  somewhat  irregular 
intervals,  and  the  aisles  by  ïnteiaectiug  vaults  with,  as  a  nile, 
transverae  arches  but  no  libs.'  Over  the  aisles  aie  spacious 
'  In  the  obnroh  of  Foligiuw,  oeai  L«  Pay,  tbe  ailles  we  barrel-nnlted  «a  weU 
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gallerîes  ceiled  by  quadrant  vaults  which  take  the  tbrnsts  of  the 
central  vaults.  There  are  no  clerestory  Windows,^  but  the 
churcbes  are  perfectly  lit.  The  Windows  in  the  aisles  are  large, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  light  filters  through  the  triforia  openings 
from  the  small  Windows  in  the  outside  walls.  The  crossing  and 
aisles  alongside  are  as  well  lighted  as  the  crossing  of  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  but  by  a  différent  method,  and  one  that  is  peculiar  to 
Auvergne.  The  four  arches  at  the  crossing  are  kept  low,  the 
dôme  over  the  crossing  itself  starting  far  above  them.  Over 
the  chancel  arch  and  in  the  walls  on  either  side  of  it,  above 
the  arches  of  the  aisles,  are  Windows.  The  side  Windows  are 
possible  beoause  the  aisles  dividing  the  transepts  from  the  crossing 
are  of  great  height,  fax  higher  than  the  nave  and  chancel  aisles. 
They  are  covered  by  quadrant  vaults,  which  start  from  the  top 
of  the  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  barrel  vaults  of  the  transepts. 
Arched  openings  over  the  north,  west,  and  south  arches  at  the 
crossing,  on  a  level  with  the  Windows,  act  as  borrowed  lights  and 
help  to  distribute  the  light.  The  effect  produoed  inside  by  tMs 
arrangement  is  very  striking,  and  outside  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able.  The  crossing  itself  is  generally  covered  by  an  octagonal 
cupola,  and  the  quadrant  arches  over  the  aisles  of  the  crossing  by 
lean-to  roofs  which  butt  against  it,  and  rise  well  above  the  other 

/  roofs  of  the  church.     The  lean-to  roofs,  together  with  the  cupola 
and  chevet,  give  an  unequaUed  effect  of  breadth  to  the  eastem 
façade. 
Oatûde    I       The  covering  in  Auvergne  churohes  is  generally  stone,  in  big 

\  slabs,  bedded  on  the  sloping  top  of  the  vaults.  The  ridges^are  also 
of  stonCy  elaborately  pieroed  and  carved,  and  many  are  two  or  three 
feet  in  height  The  roof  over  each  eastem  apse  at  Issoire  and 
Brioude  stops  against  a  small  gable,  which  prevents  it  from 
cutting  unpleasantly  into  the  ambulatory  roof.  At  the  apex 
of  each  gable  is  carved  a  Greek  cross.  Thèse  crosses,  the  elaborate 
ridgeSy  the  delicately  carved  capitals  of  the  many  shafts  round  the 
apses — those  of  Chamalières  are  perhaps  the  best — and,  above  ail, 
the  diaper  inlay  of  lava  and  red  or  white  volcanic  stone  ^  in  the 
gables  and  rotind  the  upper  part  of  the  apses  are  ail  so  reminisoent 

1  In  the  chnioh  of  S.  Etieime,  Neyen,  which  belongs  arohiteotoiaUj  to  the 
proTinoe,  althongh  it  is  Bome  distance  north  of  it,  there  are  clerestory  Windows, 
which  corne  down  unpleasantly  dose  upon  the  arches  over  the  triforia  openings, 
and  wonld  haye  been  better  omitted. 

■  The  richest  diaper  work  in  Auvergne  is  in  the  Oathedral  of  Le  Puy  (the 
centre  of  a  volcanic  district),  especiàlly  in  the  doistars  attached  to  the  church. 


détail. 
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of  Byzantine  work  that  one  eannot  help  sospecting  that  either 
the  désignera  muât  hâve  been  Greek  by  biith,  or  elae  that  they 
had  been  trained  in  an  Eaatem  school.  The  arcbed  reoeaaes  ontside 
along  tbe  aiale  w&lls  of  laaoïie  Catbedral  are  so  similar  to  those 
at  Sari  and  Tranî  aa  to  snggest  alao  a  conneotioD  betweeu,  or 
like  descent  for,  the  builders  of  Aurergne  and  those  of  Southern 
Italy. 

One  curiona  trait  fonnd  in  many  of  the  churches,  generally  TrefoU 
inside,  ia  the  trefoil  or  oinquefoU  arch,  horseshoed  at  the  springîng.  ""  *"■ 
One  hésitâtes  to  ascribe  tbis  to  Saracenic  influence,  but  it  is 
difBcult  to  acoonnt  for  the 
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featuie  in  any  other  way, 
tinlesfl,  libe  the  arched  re- 
oesses,  it  filteied  tbrongh 
from  Southern  Italy.'  In 
Isaoire  Cathedral  ill  the 
openings  in  the  trîforium  on 
the  north  aide  bave  trefoil 
beads,  except  in  one  bay, 
where  they  are  semioircnlar  ; 
whiist  on  the  south  aide  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case,  ail 
tbe  hesda  are  semicircular 
except  in  the  one  bay  facing 
that  in  wbich  the  beads  are 
of  that  form. 

Other    churches    of    similar    plan  and  construction  outside  Barrei- 
Auvergne  are  S.  Semin,  Tonloose   (0.  1090),  its   Spanish  siater,  ôb'^e» 
S.  lago,  Compostella,  the  Abbey  Chnrch  of  ConquesYS.  laidoro,  (arther 
Mieen,  Spain,\  etc.    They  differ  mainly  from  the  others  in  not  *""   ' 
Aaving  tbe  central   arrangement   described   abova,    and  in  tbe 
jgreater  importance  of  their  transepts.    The  similarity  between 
the  Spanish  examples  and  those  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Pyrénées 
is  easUy  accounted  foi.    Ko  oburchee  of  any  aize  vere  built  in 
Spain  nntil  Toledo  was  recaptured  from  tbe  Moois  in  1085,  and 
the  Spaniards,  having  no  school  of  building  of  their  own,  naturally 
architects   and  workmen   from    Southern    France,      The 
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'  Street,  in  hia  "  QotMo  Arohiteotnre  In  Spain,"  ahows  a  aketoli  of  on  exteuÛTel; 
foUkted  luoh  inslâe  S.  iBldoro,  Léon,  Spain,  whlch  mnat  hava  been  raggeated  b; 
M>m«  Mooiteh  szample,  but  tlie  Saraoanio  oconpationof  tha  eonntr?  of  oonrM  laoted 
Utei  tn  Spaln  than  in  Anrergne. 
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oburoh  at  Conqnes  is  in  some  leapeots  finer  thaa  S.  Semin, 
althougb  not  so  large.  It  is  barrel-vanlted  tlmaghoat,  ezcept 
at  the  dOBBÙig.  This  is  covered  by  an  octagonal  lantem,  with 
a  window  on  each  of  its  sides,  whii^  tbrowB  a  flood  of  ligfat  iuto 
the  olmrcb.  Its  chevet  has  a  fine  appearance  ontaide,  but  it  lacka 
the  décorative  additions  vhich  give  anch  distinction  to  the  chevets 
of  lasoire  and  Brioude. 
,  I  S.  Semin  is  the  largest  of  barrel-vanlted  chnrches  in  France 
l(excepting  the  Âbbey  Church  of  Cluny,  now  practically  de- 
/  Btroyed).  The  navo  is  narrow,  being  leaa  than  30  feet  wide, 
but  then  it  has  double  aislea,  vhich  mAke  the  total  internai  width 
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of  the  western  ann  not  far  short  of  100  feet.  The  transepts  bave 
.  single  aisles  on  both  sides,  and  aîsles  at  the  euda  aa  well,  like  t^e 
'  Cathedral  of  Winchester.  The  crossing  was  probably  origînally 
covered  by  a  low  octagonal  lantem  tower  or  cupola,  as  at  Cooqnea, 
but  at  a  later  period  the  présent  telesoopic  tower,  with  spire  over, 
was  added,  which  oecessitated  strengtbening  the  pierB  below  it. 
The  effect  ontaide  is  striking,  but  hardly  compensâtes  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  interior  by  the  narrowing  of  the  openinga  at 
the  Crossing. 

Burgnndy  was  a  laige  province,  and  its  viciasitndes,  coapled 
with  its  extent,  account  for  the  variety  of  design  in  its  cbnrcbes. 
Belonging  to  the  German  empire  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  it 
did  not  become  an  intégral  part  of  France  until  some  centaiieB 
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later,  and  for  many  years  tlie  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  tbe  eqnals 
of  kingB.  Bat  the  real  nilers  of  tbe  duchy  were  tbe  monks. 
Th«  abbots  of  Clany,  Citeaux,  and  Vézelay  kept  almost  royal 
State.  Their  eneigies  were  nnbounded,  eepecially  in  tbe  direction 
of  cburch  bnUding.  To  tbem  is  mainly  due  tbe  superiority  of 
Burgundian  cburchea  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
commencement  of  the  twelftb,  bat  to  their  conservatism  mast 
alBO  be  attributed  the  failure  to  take  adrantage  of  the  develop- 
ments  whioh  later  took  place  elsewhere. 

From  SeoB  in  the  north,  to  Autan  and  Tournas  in  tbe  soath, 
tbroagb  the  hilly  district  in  the  centre,  known  aociently  as  Le 
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Morvan,  wbicb  boasts  Yézelay,  Saulieu,  Semor,  Âvallon,  are  many 
cburches  of  tbe  early  twelftb  century  of  great  interest  and  con- 
sidérable variety.  The  majority  of  thèse  are  barrel-vaulted  ;  the 
principal  exception  being  the  fine  Âbbey  Charob  at  Vézelay,  which 
bas  the  intersecting  vault  tbroogbout.*  Hère,  in  1146,  the  Frencb 
king,  at  the  bidding  of  S.  Bernard,  announoed  the  second  crasade  ; 
and  from  hère,  in  1190,  our  own  Hiohard  I,  and  Philip  Augostoa 
of  France  started  for  tbe  Holy  Land. 

The  nave  of  Vézelay  waa  consecrsted  in  1104.    Its  ten  bays  Véi^j. 

are  obtong,  and  the  transverse  arches  and  wall  ribe  are  semi- 

cîroalar  ;   ail  being  stîlted,  the  latter  espeoially  so.    There  are 

no  diagonal  ribs  to  eitber  uave  or  aislea,    Gontemporary  aisle 

■  Exoept  in  the  ohoii,  whioh  il  iatei  work. 
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Narthex. 


vaultB  are  common  enough,  bat  there  are  few  nave  vaults  of 
this  date,  and  partioularly  few  oblong  ones.  The  narthex  of 
three  baya  was  built  1128-11S2,  and  there  the  vaults  hâve  pointed 
arohes,  but  no  diagonal  ribs,  except  in  the  eastem  bay.^  The 
absence  of  diagonal  ribs  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Burgundian 
intersecting  vaults.  Their  omission  at  Vézelay  is  natural,  as  the 
church  is  early  in  date,  but  their  absence  from  much  later  vaults 
in  the  duchy  is  proof  of  the  conservative  spirit  which  reigned 
there.  The  church  of  Pontaubert,  near  Yézelay,  built,  it  is  stated, 
by  the  Templars  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  one 
instance  out  of  many.  It  is  vaulted  throughout,  and,  although  the 
central  bays  are  over  17  feet  square,  there  are  no  diagonal  ribs. 

Burgundian  churches  differ  from  ail  others  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  importance  of  the  narthex.    The  narthices  are  of  two  types  : 
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open  porches,  as  at  Autun,  Paray-le-monial,  Beaune,  Semur,  K.  D. 
de  Dijon,  etc.;  enclosed,  forming  ante-churches,  as  at  Toumus, 
Vézelay,  and  Cluny  (see  Figs.  150  and  159).  Of  the  former,  Autun 
(c.  1160)  is  by  far  the  finest.  The  central  bay  in  front  is  exactly 
double  the  width  of  each  side  bay,  and  the  porch  is  two  bays  deep. 
Much  of  the  effect  it  produces  is  doubtless  due  to  the  striking 
beauty  of  the  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  over  the  great  central 

>  VioUet-le-Duc  says  that  thèse  ribs  are  additions. 
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doorway  (see  Fig.  83),  but,  in  addition,  its  proportions  and  di- 
mensions are  tmly  noble.  The  reason  for  thèse  striking  additions 
to  the  west  ends  of  Borgondian  churches  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
narthex  in  the  Eastem  church,  and  in  early  churches  in  Italy,  was 
for  those  who  oould  not,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  be  admitted 
into  the  Church  proper,  but  the  régulations  regarding  admission  in 
the  Western  church  were  dififerent.  The  institution  of  infant 
baptism  and  the  abandonment  of  adult  baptism  had  destroyed 
the  probationer  class,  and  the  rules  against  the  entry  into  churches 
of  evil-doers  were  not  so  strict  as  in  earlier  days.  Other  reasons 
must  therefore  be  sought  ;  and  thèse  may  be  found  in  the  large 
number  of  pilgrims  who,  on  days  of  high  festival,  flocked  from 
afar,  and  in  the  need  that  ezisted  for  having  some  spot  under 
shelter  where  they  could  be  marshalled.  It  hardly  seems  likely 
that  even  the  enclosed  ones  actually  housed  the  pilgrims,  they 
were  too  small  for  that,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were 
used  for  this  purpose  when  other  sources  failed,  or  in  spécial  cases. 
The  enclosed  narthex  is  generally  attached  to  churches  belonging 
exolusively  to  a  monastic  order;  probably  because  the  monks 
guarded  zealously  the  right  of  entry  into  their  churches.  The 
open  narthex  is  more  commonly  found  in  cathedral  churches  into 
which  the  people  had  the  prescriptive  right  to  enter.  Whatever 
were  the  reasons  for  the  narthex,  they  ceased  to  exist  after  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  open  porches  of  French  and  English 
cathédrale  are  very  différent  from  the  great  western  additions 
of  either  Vézelay  or  Autun,  and  are  merely  architectural  features. 

IS.  Philibert,  Toumus,  the  earliest  of  Burgundian  barrel-vaulted  Barrei- 
churches,  has  already  been  described.    The  other  barrel-vaulted  '^^ 
churches  of  the  ducîiy  are  totally  diiSiarent  in  design,  and  are 
mostly  one  hundred  yeco^  or  more  later  in  date.    The  first  to 
be  built  was  the  great  church  at  Gluny,  which  was  begun  in  1089, 
the  nave  being  finished  about  1130,  and  the  narthex  some  fifty 
years  later.     Its  total  length,  including  the  narthex,  was  580  feet,N 
which  is  about  50  feet  longer  than  Winchester  Cathedral.    The 
poculiarities  of  its  plan,  the  double  aisles,  double  transepts,  and 
eastem  chevet  hâve  already  been  mentioned.    The  greater  part 
of  the  church  has  disappeared.    The  Cathedral  of  Autun,  con- 
secrated  in  1132,  is  a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  from  it 
j  one  is  able  to  realize  perfectly  the  design  of  the  parent  church. 
J  AU  the  principal  arches  and  the  barrel  vault  of  the  nave  are 
f  pointed,  as  was  the  case  at  Cluny,  and  the  arches  are  stilted,  as 
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nB8  gênerai  in  ail  Southern  examples.  The  vanlt  ia  divided  into 
'^bay8  by  a  transverse  fmsh  over  eaôh  pîer.  The  aisles  are  covered 
Jby  interaecting  vaulte  wîthont  diagonal  ribs.    The  fluted  piers, 


I  or  rather  piers  with  fluted  pilaeters*  on  their  face,  the  carring  and 
\  deeigu  of  the  capitala,  the  use  of  large  atones  and  of  keystones 
l' in    die  arches,  poioted  as  well  as    aemioircolar,    the  délicate 


/ 
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contours  of  many  of  the  mouldings,  the  design  of  the  triforium, 
with  its  flated  pilasters  and  semicircula]>headed  arcading,  ail 
proolaim  the  strong  influence  exercised  by  the  old  Boman  remains  \ 
in  the  town,  and  contrast  cuiiously  with  the  pointed  arches  and  J 
vault.^  The  Cathedrals  of  Paray-le-monial  and  Beaune  are 
practically  identical  in  design  with  Autun.  Beaune  Oathedral 
has  the  same  detached  shaf  ts  inimediately  under  the  vault  ;  nearly 
the  same  arrangement  of  triforium  and  clerestory  ;  the  same  fluted 
pilasters  as  yaulting  shafts  ;  the  only  différence  of  any  importance 
being  that  the  arcjies  of  the  arcade  spring  from  three-quarter 
columns  instead  of  from  fluted  pilasters. 

The  main  différences  between  the  churches  of  Burgundy  and 
those  of  Auvergne,  apart  from  the  shape  of  the  arches,  are  that 
the  former  hâve  clerestory  Windows  and  the  latter  none  ;  and  that 
in  the  Burgundian  church  the  triforium  is  tmimportant  and  the 
openings  in  it  small,  as  it  is  essentially  a  blind  storey,  whereas 
in  Auvergne  it  is  of  considérable  importance.  The  work  in 
Burgundy  ip  a  step  in  advance  of  the  other,  fine  though  that  is, 
notwithstanding  its  reliance  on  old  detaiL  One  thought  occurs 
to  one  in  studying  it,  and  that  is,  how  curiously  extrêmes  often 
meet;  how  transitional  work  produces  much  the  same  effect  at 
the  end  of  a  movement  as  at  the  commencement.  At  Autun, 
Beaune,  etc.,  the  new  order  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old;  in  many  of  the  early  Benaissance  churches  in  France — 
S.  Eustache,  Paris,  S.  Michel,  Dijon,  for  example — the  new  order, 
grown  old,  is  being  in  its  tum  supplanted  by  a  revival  of  what 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  disappearing  tradition.  Autun 
Cathedral  and  S.  Eustache  are  wonderf  ully  alike  in  many  respects, 
notwithstanding  that  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  separate 
them,  one  of  the  greatest  of  ail  architectural  styles  had  budded, 
blossomed,  and  withered. 

The  famé  of  the  great  churches  of  Northern  France,  commenced  Bib- 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  somewhat  prevented  ^^Jl^g. 
full  justice  being  donc  to  the  slightly  earlier  vaulted  churches 
bordering  on  the  Loire.  Everything  has  been  judged  by  Amiens  ; 
and  because  thèse  churches  hâve  not  its  great  height  and  daring 
construction  they  hâve  been  counted  as  inferior  by  the  student  of 
architecture.'    And  yet  they  hâve  points  in  their  favour,  especially  ' 

when  judged  by  modem  requirements,  which  the  other  lacks. 

>  The  two  gateways  at  Auttui  are  amongat  the  most  înteresting  of  Boman  ones. 
*  Ab  weU  oomplain  because  the  dachahund  has  not  the  greyhoond's  length  of  leg. 
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Angers 
Cathe- 
dral. 


They  are  of  moderato  heighti  and  yet  do  not  look  low.  They 
are  sensibly  planned  and  sensibly  lighted,  although  in  the  latter 
respects,  they  cannot  compare  œsthetîoally  with  the  type  of  ohurch 
of  which  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  Issoire  Cathedra!  are  examples. 
They  belong  in  plan  and  gênerai  proportions  to  the  same  class 
as  the  domed  aisleless  churches  aiready  described,  the  main 
dififerenoe  being  that  they  hâve  ribbed  intersecting  vaults  instead 
of  dômes.  The  most  interesting  are  the  Oathedral  and  La  Trinité, 
Angers,  S.  Pierre  de  la  Couture,  Le  Mans  (ail  c.  1150),  S.  Pierre, 
Saumur,  and  S.  Badegonde,  Poitiers  (c.  1170).  Ail  thèse  hâve 
aisleless   naves.    Angers    Cathedral   has    transepts,   which    are 
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additions,  whilst  the  chancels  of  La  Trinité,  S.  Badegonde,  and 
S.  Pierre  are  earlier  than  their  naves,  and  date  from  tiiie  eleventh 
century. 

I  The  nave  of  Angers  Cathedral,  owing  to  its  fine  seale  and 
simplicity  of  design,  is  exceedingly  striking.  The  vault  is  very 
domical,  like  ail  the  early  vaults  in  France»  and  the  transverse 
arches,  diagonal  ribs,  and  the  longitudinal  arches  against  the  aide 
walls  are  strong  and  bold.  Each  bay  of  vaulting  is  nearly  square, 
the  span  being  over  60  feet,  and  Âe  height  firom  floor  to  apex 
about  80  feet.  Thèse  are  no  mean  dimensions.  Of  course  abut- 
ment  was  easy.  There  were  no  aisles  over  which  the  thrusts  had 
to  be  transmitted,  and  the  supports  could  be  any  size  the  architect 
chose  to  make  them  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  continuons  wall 
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coold  indiiectly  be  utilized.  The  difficultîeB  to  be  surmounted 
were  therefoie  far  !eas  than  in  the  later  vaalts,  carried  on  tliin 
piere  and  stiffened  by  flying  buttressea.  And  yet  their  aocompliah- 
ment  in  the  roiddle  of  the  twelfïh  centiuy  was  a  wondferfal 
achievement.  The  men  who  designed  Angeia  Cathedral  and 
other  similar  churohes,  S.  Pierre  de  la  Couture,  Le  Maua,  La 
Trinité,  Laval  (another  churoh  of  the  aame  type),  must  hâve 
had  a  trace  of  Homan  greatueas  in  their  composition,  and  a  keen 
distaate  for  everything  mean  and  petty  (see  I^.  47). 

Along  the  aide  walls  of  Ai^ers  C&thedral  (and  the  two  other 
[  cburchea  Just  mentioned)  are  big,  pointed  archee,  one  to  each  bay, 
I  which  prodaoe  a  mncb  better  effeot  thau  the  smaller  arcading  ia 
I  the  later  transepts  and  choir,  whioh  is  similar  to  that  in  S.  Pierre, 
Saumur  (see  Fig.  164).  Over  the  arches,  partly  carried  by  them 
and  partly  oorbelled  out,  is  a  gallery,  which  runs  round  the  cfanrch 
below  the  pairs  of  semicircular-headed  Windows.'  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  trausepta  were  ever  added  ;  they  detract  from,  rather  thau 
add  to,  the  effect  inside.  The  faults  in  the  ohurch  are  that  the 
chancel  is  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  that  there  is  no  break 
between  the  two.  The  pleasant  feelicg  of  mystery,  the  sensation 
that  there  may  be  a  surprise  in  store,  and  the  Soer  perspective 
effects  which  a  chancel  arch  gives  are  in  conséquence  lackîi^. 

La  Trinité,  Angers,  is  superior  to  the  cathedral  in  this  respect.  i« 
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might  hâve  been  treated  more  aictiitectuiaUy,  but  they  are  right  în 
îdea,  as  three  openîi^  look  better  tban  a  single  one.    The  vault 

■  In  the  XiB  MaoB  ohuroh  the  windonE  ue  somewbat  8m«llet,  uid  ovec  ««oh  p«ic 
k  oiioolu  ligbt  hu  been  inbteqoMitlf  pisraod,  but  the  Croisa  are  no  improvement- 


Saumur. 
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is  sexpartite^  dumsily  built,  and  some  10  feet  narrower  than  the 
Oathedral  one.  Theie  is  very  little  différence,  howeyer,  in  the 
width  of  the  two  chnrches  inaide,  if  recesses  are  measored,  as  on 
each  aide  of  La  Trinité  are  semicircular  apses,  or  chapels,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  The  npper  part  is  set 
back  outside,  and  above  the  slope  over  the  semi-domes  of  the 
apses  are  strongly  projecting  buttresses,  to  take  the  thrusts  of  the 
main  arches  and  ribs,  and  smaller  ones  for  those  of  the  intermediate 
transverse  arches.^ 
S.  Pierre,  There  is  no  great  disparity  in  size  between  S.  Pierre,  Saumur, 
and  S.  Badegonde,  Poitiers,  and  the  Angers  churches,  but  there  is 
a  marked  différence  in  détail.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
vaulting.  The  transverse  arches  are  stiU  bold  and  sturdy,  but  the 
diagonal  ribs  are  of  the  most  slender  description.  Strong  trans- 
verse arches  are  a  structural  and  œsthetic  necessity  when  the 
vaulting  is  domical,  and  they  possess  also  the  great  advantage  of 
emphasizing  the  bays  of  the  vault.  It  is  eztremely  doubtful  if 
the  kter  bnUders,  in  theû*  pride  of  craftsmanship,  made  any 
improvement  when  they  reduced  thèse  arches  to  muoh  the  same 
size  as  the  other  ribs.  Many  a  vault,  both  English  and  French,  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  looks  flat  and  monotonous, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  strongly  marked  divisions.  Moreover, 
the  effect  of  length  is  lost.  The  eye  wanders  over  the  vault 
without  really  noting  its  extent.  It  is  the  transverse  arches  that 
make  banel  vaults  so  impressive  ;  and  possibly  it  was  a  know- 
ledge  of  this  that  led  the  Burgundian  architects,  when  building 
their  intersecting  vaults,  to  dispense  with  diagonal  ribs  altQgether, 
more  than  ignorance  of  their  structural  value.  They  preferred 
that  nothing  should  weaken  the  effect  which  the  transverse  arches 
produce.  The  thin  diagonal  rib,  consisting  merely  of  a  single 
three-quarter  round  member»  found  in  S.  Badegonde  and  S.  Pierre, 
is  not  confined  to  thèse  two  churches,  but  occurs  in  nearly  ail  the 
contemporary  domical-vaulted  churches  of  the  district.  Another 
local  peculiaîity  is  the  ridge  rib,  of  same  section  and  size  as  the 
diagonals.  The  présence  of  this  feature  is  ail  the  more  curions 
becanse  ridge  ribs  were  seldom  employed  in  other  parts  of  France 
— never  in  early  work — and  the  English  vaults  in  which  they 
appear  are  some  fîfty  years  later  in  date.'    The  vaults  over  the 

^  La  Trinité  bas  been  bo  extensively  "  restored  *'  that  it  is  praotioally  ruined 
inside. 

*  Similar  ridge  ribi  oocur  in  the  Oathedral  of  Trier,  Germany. 
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chancel  of  the  Church  of  S.  Serge,  Angers,  are  probably  the  most 
domical  in  existence,  and  their  shape  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
thej  were  not  built  until  the  thirteenth  centurj. 

Existing  chancels  saved  both  S.  Badegonde  and  S.  Pierre  from 
the  mistake  made  in  the  Cathedral  at  Angers,  and  each  has  its 
chancel  arch.  In  the  former  church,  this  is  flanked  bj  narrow 
openings  which  are  better  managed  than  in  La  Trinité,  Angers. 
For  many  reasons  thèse  two  churches  are  more  worthy  of  careful 
study  than  others  which  hâve  a  far  greater  réputation. 
West  I  jjiQ  ^^lj  j&x)nts  of  Romanesque  churches  throughout  France 
""^  •  l  are,  as  a  rule,  no  richer  than  any  other  parts.  In  many  cases 
\  there  is  a  pair  of  towers,  but  thèse  emphasize,  rather  than  modify, 
j  the  gênerai  plainness.  At  S.  Etienne,  Caen,^  the  design  is  sim- 
plicity  itself  ;  between  the  towers  two  tiers  of  three  round-headed 
lights  come  over  a  doorway  which  could  not  well  be  plainer.  At 
the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  Caen,  more  attempt  is  made  at  omament, 
but  the  work  is  later,  and  the  design  of  the  rest  of  the  church  is 
somewhat  less  austère.  The  Cathedral  of  Angoulème  has  a  front 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  west  end  of  N.  D.  la  Grande, 
Poitiers,  is  covered  with  carving  and  sculpture.  But  similar 
enriched  west  ends  are  rare.  The  towers,  when  they  occur, 
seldom  project  more  than  a  foot  or  so,  and  there  are  no  examples 
having  the  bold  projection  which  gives  such  distinction  to  the 
fronts  of  Monreale  and  Cefalû  Cathedrals,  Sicily.  The  original 
west  front  of  Bouen  Cathedral  had  apparently  three  arched 
recesses,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  but 
the  design  is  difficult  to  détermine,  as  much  of  the  earlier 
work  is  hidden  by  later  additions.  In  Burgundy  the  west 
ends  are  more  elaborate  than  elsewhere  in  France.  A  great 
deal  of  the  richness  against  which  S.  Bernard  thundered  is 
found  in  the  outrance  doorways.  At  AvaUon  there  are  three 
which,  for  beauty  of  exécution,  are  hard  to  beat.  At  Charlieu 
the  carving  over  the  doorways  is"  not  only  exceedingly  fine, 
but  it  is  fuU  of  a  truly  remarkable  classic  feeling  and  delicacy. 
The  open  porches  of  the  Duchy  hâve  already  been  referred 
to.  In  Southern  France  there  are  many  fine  western  porches 
of  earlier  date  than  thèse.  The  most  notable  are  at  S.  Gilles, 
and  at  S.  Trophime,  Arles.  But  thèse  are  more  the  resuit  of 
spécial  effects  of  sculptors,  probably  imported  for  the  purpose, 
than  of  the  designers  of  the  churches.     In  concentrating  their 

'  For  Kormandy  ohorobeB,  see  Ohapter  XV. 
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efforts  on  one  part,  and  not  fçttering  them  over  a  larger  area, 
thèse  artists  showed  sound  judgment.  The  exceeding  plain- 
ness  of  the  surrounding  waUs  of  both  churches  acts  as  a  foil  to 
and  emphasizes  the  rîchness  of  the  porches.  The  church  at  S. 
Gilles  boasts  three  doorways  side  by  side,  and  the  design  is  more 
ambitions  than  that  of  S.  Trophime. 

The  most  remarkable  west  end  in  Auvergne  is  that  of  Le  Puy 
Cathedral.  The  church  owes  its  imposing  appearance  to  the  com- 
manding  position  it  occupies  on  a  steep  slope  near  the  top  of  a 
hiU,  and  to  this  is  due  the  unique  arrangement  of  its  western 
façade.  The  triple  outrance  porch,  which  occupies  the  entire 
width  of  the  church^  does  not  stand  in  front  of  the  nave,  but  is 
^undemeath  it.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  straight,  wide  stair- 
case  of  many  fiights  (each  flight  of  about  twelve  steps),  which 
continues  under  the  porch,  and  then  tumiog  to  r^ht  and  left, 
leads  on  one  side  to  the  cloisters,  on  the  other  direct  to  the 
church  above.  The  resuit  is  one  of  the  most  striking  entrances 
in  Europe.  The  peculiarities  of  the  interior  hâve  akeady  been 
referred  to  in  this  chapter.^ 

^  Le  Pay  posBOBses  other  original  buildings;  not  the  least,  although  the 
Bmalleet,  of  which  is  S.  Michel  de  l'AigalUe,  perched  on  top  of  a  lofty  needle  of  rock 
which  rises  abruptly  f rom  the  plain.  In  plan  it  foUows  the  ontline  of  the  summit, 
and  is  like  a  snail-sheU. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EARLY  ROMANESQUE  IN  ENGLAND. 

intro.  The  early  work  in  England,  execnted  some  time  before  the 
on.  jfonnan  Conquest,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ifl  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Bomanesque  style  quite  as  mnch 
as  the  later  Nonnan  is.  The  examples  of  it  are  neither  nitmerous 
nor,  in  an  architectural  sensé,  important,  but  are  nevertheless 
exceedingly  interesting,  owing,  in  many  cases,  to  certain  traits  they 
possess  which  are  absent  in  later  churches.  Some  were  built 
before  the  eleventh  centuiy,  others  in  the  sixty  odd  years  before 
William  I.  landed,  and  i^  few  in  the  décade  or  two  foUowing.  Two 
examples  belonging  to  the  last  period  are  the  churches  of  S.  Mary 
and  S.  Peter,  Lincoln,  which  are  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  cathedral.  No  examples  in  Éngland  above 
ground  can  boast  any  great  antiquity.  None  are  contemporary 
with  the  old  basilicas  of  Some  and  Bavenna,  or  the  great  church  at 
Constantinople.  Christians  some  of  the  Britons  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Boman  occupation,  but  when  Bome,  attacked  on  ail  sides, 
recalled  her  l^ons  in  411-418,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saxons,  the  people  retumed  to  paganism,  and  any  churches 
which  may  hâve  been  built  were  destroyed.  The  foundations  of 
the  church  in  the  Boman  city  of  Silchester,  Hauts,  show  that  it 
consisted  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  narthex,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  nave  was  an  apse.  In  Ireland,  Christianity  continued  after 
the  Bomans  left  England,  and,  moreover,  flourished  exceedingly.^ 
In  the  sixth  century  the  Irish  church  was  second  to  noue,  and  the 
famé  of  its  teachers  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  North- 
Western  Europe.  S.  Oolumba  converted  Northern  Scotland,  S. 
Columban  settled  in  Burgundy,  and  when  driven  firom  there  passed 
with  S.  (rail  and  other  monks  into  Switzerland.  The  number  of 
churches  abroad  dedicated  to  S.  Columba,  S.  Chad,  and  S.  Qall, 

^  Whether  the  Irish  Chuxoh  owed  lis  origin  to  Bome  or  to  farther  East  is  a 
debatable  point  whioh  can  be  left  to  eoûlesiologists. 
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etc.,  and  the  numerous  old  Irish  manuscripts  which  bave  been 
discovered  in  Switzerland,  (rermany,  etc.,  show  how  widespread  was 
its  influence.  The  second  conversion  of  England  to  Chiistianity 
dates  from  the  mission  which  Gr^ory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Borne, 
sent  to  this  conntry  in  596.  In  the  following  year,  Augustine, 
Mellitus,  Paulinns,  and  some  forty  other  monks  of  the  Bénédictine 
oïder  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Their  success  was  immédiate. 
In  a  few  years  the  whole  of  England  was  once  more  Christian. 
The  Boman  monks  and  their  adhérents  early  came  into  collision 
with  the  foUowers  of  S.  Columba.  The  great  point  of  difiTerence 
between  them,  the  keeping  of  Easter,  was  settled  in  their  favour 
by  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria,  at  the  Synod  held  at  Whitby 
in  664,  and  after  that  the  power  of  the  Chnrch  of  Some  increased, 
and  that  of  Ireland  declined.  Christianity,  however,  was  not  to 
prevail  unmolested  in  this  country  for  long,  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  centnry  the  Danes  commenced  the  séries  of  raids  which 
culminated  in  the  submission  of  the  Saxons  to  Sweyn  in  1013. 
His  son,  Canute,  received  baptism,  and  then  church  building 
recommenced.  The  old  Saxon  chronicles  state  that  the  Danes 
"everywhere  plundered  and  bumt  as  their  custom  is,"  and  the 
last  foray  of  Sweyn's  seems  to  hâve  been  unusually  sweeping  in 
this  respect.  Not  many  churches  escaped  the  fire,  and  of  those 
that  were  fortunate,  a  number  were  pulled  down  fifty  years  or  so 
later  by  the  Normans  in  order  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and 
in  more  sumptuous  fashion. 

Whilst  some  Saxon  churches  were  of  stone,  the  greater  number  Timber 
were  built  of  wood,  and  were  consequently  easily  fired.  Only  °  ^^^  ®^- 
one  church  remains  in  England  to  give  an  idea  of  what  thèse 
timber  churches  were  like.  That  is  at  Greenstead,  in  Essex.  The 
outside  walls  are  low  and  are  built  of  halyed  trunks  of  oak  trees 
placed  vertically  side  by  side,  the  rounded  half  being  outside,  with 
fiUets  of  wood  inside  to  cover  the  cracks.  Without  asserting  that 
any  of  the  original  timbers  remaiQ — although  possibly  nearly  ail 
the  existing  ones  are  original — the  church  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  Saxon  method  of  building.  Another  method  was 
doubtless  logs  or  balks  laid  horizontaUy,  the  ends  of  the  legs 
Crossing  one  another  at  the  corners,  in  the  same  way  that  chalets, 
bams,  etc.,  are  built  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  where 
wood  is  plentiful,  at  the  présent  day. 

Owing  more  to  the  ravages  of  Sweyn  and  his  predecessors  than  Existing 
to  time,  one  cannot  expect  to  find  many  entire  churches  in  this  ^^^^ï»®»* 
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coantry  earlîer  in  date  thsn  the  b^mning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  poseribly  there  îa  not  one.  Hie  crypts  at  Hexham  and  Eipon 
are  nndoubtedly  older  and  probably  date  from  671-678.  The 
gieater  part  of  Esoomb  Chnrch,  Ihirhain,  is  also  apparently  about 
contemporary  with  thèse.  Portions  of  S.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  may 
well  be  older  still,  bnt  tiie  chtuch  bas  been  mach  altered.  The 
difficolty  în  detentûning  dates  is  complioated  by  the  fact  that 
Windows  and  doorwsys  bave  Bometimes  been  re-nsed  in  later  walla, 
and  that  in  some  walla,  whioh  aie  evidently  early,  ail  the  openings 
aie  later  insertîonB.  Soman  bricks  in  banda,  and  berringbcoie 
couTsing,  whetber  in  brick  or  atone,  piove  uotbing,  as  botli  weie 
osed  after  the  Oonquest  qnite  as  much  as  before.  There  was  more 
chnrch  building  in  tlie  aeventii  and  eighth  centuries  than  in  either 
of  the  two  following  ones,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by  archeeologists 
to  difierentiate  between  eighth-centnry  détail  and  détail  of  the 
tenth.  Their  arguments  are  not  always  entirely  convincing  and 
are  toc  minute  to  be  diacoseed  hère,  Satisfactory  reasons  can  be 
advanced  why  aome  chorches  cannot  be  earlier  tjian  the  eleventh, 
but  as  regards  an  anterior  date,  mach  is  coiijectnre  and  proof  is 
difficnlt. 

The  most  complète  early  church  in  England  ia  S.  Lawrence, 
Bradford-oiï-ltvon7  WllC(,~but  there  are  no  diatinctive  features  by 
wbich  its  date  can  be  fixed. 
In  plan  it  conaiata  of  a  nave 
and  chancel  with  a  large 
porch  on  the  north  aide,  and 
there  are  indications  that  a 
similar  porch  also  existed  on 
the  south.  The  openîng  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  is 
only  3  feet  6  inohea  wide. 
Its  ezterior  is  more  arehi- 
tecturally  treated  than  any 
other  example,  and  the  walls 
are  faced  with  ashlar  through- 
out.  Ttli  iipiinr  pnrt  ÎT  [>mnr1(ii1  the  arebes  being  carried  on  short 
pilaster  stripa,  many  of  which  are  rougbly  âuted.  The  arches  and 
pilaaters  are  not  built  independently  of  the  walling  in  between, 
but  are  formed  merely  by  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  latter  to  a 
depth  of  about  2  inches.  The  maaonry  is  veiy  good,  and  this 
suggeste  that  the  chnrch  belongs  more  likely  to  the  first  half  of 
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the  eleventh  century  than  to  tbe  end  of  the  aeTenUi,  the  penod 
which  some  wonld  like  to  give  to  it.  Its  design,  so  unaaual  in 
Englsnd,  may  hâve  been  soggested  by  an  illuminated  missal  or 
a  carred  ivory,  as  on  both  arcading  waa  a  faTonrite  motif  ;  or  it 
may  hâve  been  tlie  work  of  foreigners.  In  any  oase  the  original  ■ , 
inspiration  is  clear.  The  aizth-oentnry  chnrohea  of  Bavenua,  suoh  I 
as  S.  ApoUioare  in  Classe  (Vol.  I.,  Fig.  117),  are  deoorated  with/ 
similar  arcading  in  brick,  and  thèse  fonn  the  Connecting  links  by/ 
vhich  thia  treatment  of  walls  can  be  traced  back  to  Impérial  Borne. 

There  is  much  more  certainty  r^arding  the  dates  of  towers  PUaitor 
which  are  omamented  with  long,  thîn  pilaatera  andrough  comices,  *"*^ 
or  string-courses,  as  at  Ëarls 
Barton,  Bamack,  Biuton-on- 
Humber,  etc.  Thèse  cannot 
poaaibly  be  earlier  than  the 
tentb  century,  and  more  likely 
beloQg  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh.  Their  central  posi- 
tion at  the  west  end  is  Snglish  ; 
but  their  design  ia  Lombardic, 
and  came  either  ^m  there 
direct  or  throi^^b  Germany  or 
Bni^undy.  The  majority  of 
tenth-century  towers  in  Lom- 
bfttdy — there  are  not  many — 
are    exceedingly  plain.    The 

1  earlieet  esample,  which  ia  also^ 

I  the  richeet,  ia  that  of  S.  Satiro,' 

I  Milan,   which,   according    toi 

ICattaneo,  was  boilt   in   879.' 

I  The  piloater  and  atring-conrae 

'  method  of  omamentation 
fonnd  on  it  did  not  become 
gênerai  in  Lombardy,  .Ger- 
many, and  portiona  of  France 
ontil  one  hundied  years  later. 
It  is  abeolntely  impossible 
that  the  examples  of  it  în 
England  can  be  earlierthan  the  ^o- 169. 

examples  in  those  coontries; 
and  the  towers  mentioned,  and  portions  of  walling  in  which  similar 
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featores  occor,  are  more  likely  to  belong  to  tbe  time  of  Canute, 
or  bis  Buccessors  inthe  eleventh  centiuy,  than  to  bave  been  boilt 
in  tbe  tentb.  Tbe  ricbest  is  at  Earls  Barton.  Tbere  are  pilasters 
of  sligbt  projection  at  tbe  angles,  and  in  between  are  roonded 
pilasters  similar  to  tbose  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  nortb  tower  of  S. 
Ambrogio,  Milan,  bnilt  1129.  Tbis  tieatment  bas,  of  course, 
notbing  wbatsoever  to  do  witb  joinery  construction.  It  is  in 
no  sensé  an  imitation  of  it.  It  is  masonry  construction  ;  and  is 
especially  valuable  wben,  as  in  tbe  majority  of  Englisb  ezamples, 
it  fiâmes  in  walls  of  rougb  rubble,  possessing  little  bond,  wbicb 
need  strengtbening  at  intervals. 
«  Long  A  balo  of  mystery  bas  been  tbrown  over  tbe  so-caUed  ''  Long 

f^f^„  and  sbort"  bonding  found  in  so  many  Anglo-Saxon  cburcbes. 
Tbis,  wbetber  at  angles  or  on  tbe  face  of  a  wall,  bas  been  regarded 
as  precious,  and  as  peculiar  to  tbis  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  many  countries  and  at  most  periods,  from  Italy  in  tbe  days  of 
tbe  Boman  empire  downwards,  tbe  people  formed  tbeir  quoins  in 
tbis  way  wbenever  tbe  stone  of  tbe  district  was  sucb  tbat  it  split 
up  naturally  into  small  rubble,  witb  occasional  bigger  stones  wbicb 
could  be  used  as  stiffeners  witbout  squaring  or  cbiseUing.  In 
Sussex  and  otber  parts  sucb  rubble  and  stones  corne  out  of  small 
quarries  daily  now.  Ail  over  Normandy  similar  long  and  sbort 
bonding  is  found  in  garden  walls  and  waUs  of  outbuildings,  wbere- 
ever,  in  fact,  tbe  work  is  rougb.  Tbere,  as  a  rule,  tbe  sbort  stones 
go  tbrougb  tbe  tbickness  of  a  wall,  tbe  long  ones  only  balfway  ; 
pilasters  not  on  an  angle  baving  two  long  stones,  one  bebind  Âe 
otber.  It  is  ordinary  common-sense  rougb  building,  and  is  gênerai 
wbere  workmen  are  unskilled,  or  wben  tbe  work  is  not  of  sufScient 
importance  to  justify  tbe  expense  of  labour  on  tbe  stona  Sur- 
rounding  tbe  precincts  of  tbe  Abbeys  of  Jumièges  and  S.  Georges 
de  Boscberville  ;  at  Caen,  and  in  tbe  country  round  ;  at  Cbartres 
and  elsewbere,  are  many  sucb  walls.  Tbe  objection  to  tbis  metbod 
of  building  is  tbat  tbe  long  stones  are  not  generally  on  tbeir 
natural  bed,  but  tbat  does  not  seem  to  bave  bad  a  bad  effect  in 
Anglo-Saxon  work.  Long  and  sbort  bonding  bas  one  virtue,  it 
dififerentiates  Saxon  work  from  Norman,  and  is  tberefore  some 
guide  to  tbe  date  of  a  building.  But  tbat  is  merely  because  tbe 
Normans  were  better  masons,  and  bad  learnt  at  Caen  to  quarry 
bigger  stones  and  to  eut  and  square  tbem.^ 

'  Sftzon  mMonry  is  BometimoB  ezceUent,  as  at  S.  Lawrence,  Bradford,  and  King 
Odda'8  Ohapel,  Deerhucst,  àlready  mentloned,  but  the  latter  was  built,  ae  the 
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The  pilaster  stiips  on  Somptmg  Church,  are  9  inches  wide,  and 
Project  about  2  inches.  The  bonding  atones  are  from  Z\  inches 
to  6  inches  high,  and  the  vertical  stones  &om  1  foot  6  inches  to 
2  feet  9  inches  high,  the  last  being  the  height  of  the  bottom  stone. 
The  actual  stones  composing  the  pilasters  are  rather  more  than 
9  inches  wide,  but  portions  are  eut  back  to  the  face  of  the  walling, 
and  their  ragged  edges  now  show.  Thèse  were  originally  hidden 
by  the  stucoo  which  covered  everything  except  the  straight-sided 
projecting  strips. 

The  brief  historical  sketch  on  a  previous  page  shows  that  in  Square 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  there  were  rival  churches  in  ^^^^°^« 
England.  This  is  of  some  importance,  because  it  bears  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  English  church  architecture — the 
square  east  end.  In  VoL  I.  it  was  pointed  out  that  although 
square  east  ends  are  common  enough  in  Egypt,  Syria,  etc.,  ail 
early  churches  in  Borne  had  one  or  more  eastern  apses  ;  and  in 
preceding  and  subséquent  chapters  of  this  volume  the  préférence 
shown  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  ail  continental  nations  for  an 
apsidal  ending  is  proved  conclusively.  This  préférence  never 
extended  to  England,  except  during  the  century  following  the 
Norman  Conquest  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  did  not  may  be  sought 
for  in  the  first  place  in  the  early  churches  of  Ireland.  Thèse 
foUow  the  plan  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  Christian  primitives 
held  their  services.  Like  them  they  consist  of  two  rooms  (except 
the  oratorios,  which  are  merely  single  cells),  the  larger  one  for  the 
congrégation,  the  smaller  one  for  the  altar  and  clergy.  Both  are 
reotangular;  no  early  church  in  Ireland  has  an  apse.  There  is  no 
need  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the  Celts  thought  out  this  plan 
ior  themselves,  it  required  no  great  efifort  of  the  imagination  to  do 
so,  or  had  it  suggested  to  them  by  others  ;  the  only  point  of  im- 
portflmce  to  us  is  that  thèse  Irish  examples  show  that  the  customary 
ending  for  a  British  church  at  the  east  was  square.  Existing  pre- 
Norman  churches  with  square  east  ends  in  England  are  double  the 
niunber  of  oontemporary  ones  with  apses.  Apses  were  probably 
reintroduced  by  S.  Augustine— the  earlier  Boman  church  at  Sil- 
chester  had  an  apse, — and  his  church  at  Canterbury  on  the  site 
of  the  présent  cathedral  is  stated  to  hâve  had  two  apses,  one  at 
the  east  end,  the  other  at  the  west.  It  was  only  natural  that  he- 
and  his  foUowers  should  advocate  the  plan  customary  in  Bome, 

dedioation  stone  ahowa,  "  in  the  foarteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bdward,  King  of 
the  EngUsh,"  i.é.  in  1066,  when  the  intercourse  with  the  Normans  was  very  oloee. 
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and  if  more  of  the  churches  built  by  them  remained  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  ail  had  the  apsidal  ending.  After  their 
death,  however,  the  people  returned  in  most  cases  to  the  traditional 
British  form.  Amongst  existing  churches  the  foUowing  hâve 
square  east  ends  :  Bradf ord-on- Avon,  Wilts  ;  Wittering,  Northants  ; 
Escomby  Durham  ;  Dover  Castle,  Eent  ;  Breamore,  Hauts  ;  whilst 

Worth,  Sussex  ;  Brix- 
worth,  Northants  ;  and 
one  or  t  wo  others  hâve 
apses.  Some  of  thèse 
apses,  like  Byzantine 
ones,  are  multangular 
outside  and  semicir- 
oular  inside.  At  both 
Brixworth  and  Wing, 
Bucks,  the  outer  face 
is  seven-sided.  Below 
the  apse  of  the  latter 
is  a  small  five^ided 
crypt  surrounded  by 
and    inner   faces    are 
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an    ambulatory.     At   Worth    the    outer 
concentric. 

The  majority  of  churches  bave  only  nave  and  ohancel,  whilst 
some  hâve  a  western  tower  in  addition.  The  latter  bas  already 
been  mentioned  as  an  early  English  tradition.  The  churches  of 
Worth  and  Dover  bave  transepts,  which  cu:e  narrower  than  the 
nave  in  each  case.  Churches  with  aislee  were  not  uncommon, 
although  few  retain  their  original  ones,  Wing  being  perhaps  the 
only  example.  Augustine's  large  church  at  Canterbury  had 
aisles,  and  existing  side  arches  in  the  nave  walls  of  Brixworth 
show  that  this  church  was  also  aisled. 

One  peculiarity  about  most  of  the  examples  under  considération 
is  that  their  naves  are  exceedingly  lofty  and  narrow,  proportions 
which  exist  also  in  Irish  churches.  In  Deerhurst  Church  the  nave 
is  38  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  38  feet  high  to  the  wall  plate  ; 
the  chancel  being  of  the  same  width  and  height  with  a  length 
of  20  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  Bradf ord-on-Avon  Church  are  : 
length  of  nave  25  feet  2  inohes,  of  chancel  13  feet  2  inches  ;  width 
of  nave  13  feet  2  inches,  of  chancel  10  feet  ;  height  of  nave  to 
wall  plate  25  feet  3  inches,  of  chancel  18  feet.  The  nave  of  King 
Odda's  Chapel,  Deerhurst,  is  16  feet  wide,  the  chancel  11  feet 
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wide,  the  beight  of  eaoh  being  odI;  17  feet.  la  the  three  largest 
Saxon  cburohes  in  England,  Brîxworth,  Worth,  and  Dover,  the 
beight,  altboagh  considérable,  oannot  compare  proportionately 
with  that  of  either  Bradford  or  Deerburat,  but  there  Ib  one  pecn- 
liarity  about  them  worth  notiug  :  the  nave  of  eaoh  is  60  feet  long. 
Tbe  total  internai  length  of  Brixwortb  (exoluding  the  tower)  is 
117  feet,  of  Worth  95  feet,  of  Dover  120  feet.  The  nave  and 
chanoel  of  Brîxworth  and  the  nave  of  Worth  are  30  feet  wide,  the 
chancal  of  the  latter  being  21  feet  wide.  Dover  hae  a  nave  27  feet 
wide,  and  a  chanoel  18  feet  6  incbes  wide.  Thèse  are  ail  very 
fair  dimensions — Westminster  Abb^  is  only  35  feet  wide — and 
although  ail  three  examples  probably  date  from  the  eleventh 
century,  it  shows  that  large  oburches  were  built  before  the 
Conquest.  Moreover,  they  look  large,  Dover  especially.  There 
is  a  bignesB  and  simpUoity  about  the  chancel  arcb  and  arches  to 
the  transepts  in  that  churoh  whioh  are  particularly  telUng.  The 
arches  are  unmoulded  and  of  two  orders  ;  the  inner  order  being 
nearly  the  whole  widtb  of  the  wall,  wbilst  the  outer  order  bas 
a  projection  of  only  2  or  3  inchee.  The  resemblance  between 
thèse  arches  and  early  onea  in  Lombardy  of  two  orders — thoee  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  for  instance — is  very  great. 

Saxon  Windows  were  probably  not  glazed,  or,  if  glazed,  the  Windows. 
[  glass  was  fixed  in  wooden  ûames.  In  many  cases  the  openings 
were  fiUed  by  pierced  stone  slabs,  such  as 
bave  already  been  described  when  dealing 
witb  Byzantine  work,  and  Bomanesque 
churohes  in  South  Italy.  At  Bamaok  Churoh, 
Northanta,  there  are  two  especially  good 
examples,  the  pattem  being  of  the  interlacing 
cboracter  which  was  such  a  favonrite  with 
Byzantine  cr&ftsmen.  Tbe  Windows  themselves 
are  sometimee  semiciicular  beaded,  sometimes 
triangolar  headed,  the  latter  being  a  common 
form  with  tbe  Bomans,  as  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
oalla  and  other  buildings  testiiy.    The  jambs  pia.  17S. 

in  some  cases  are  splayed  on  both  sides, 
but  more  often  are  quite  straight.  When  two  or  more  ligbts  are 
àde  by  stde,  they  are  divided  irom  one  another  by  shaf ts  in  tbe 
oentre  of  tlie  walL  The  capitals  generally  are  of  the  corbel  type 
already  described  as  common  to  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
work  (see  Vol.  I.,  Fig.  149J,  and  bave  sligbt  projection  at  tbe  sides. 
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but  considérable  projection  in  front  and  at  the  back  in  order  to 
reach  frotn  the  outside  to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall.  This  fonn 
remained  the  customary  one  in  Italy,  Grermany,  Southern  Prance» 
and  Switzerland  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  but 
the  Normans  abandoned  it  and  generally  placed  their  shafts  near 
the  outside  face  and  carried  their  inside  face  independently  of 
them.  For  that  reason  the  présence  of  such  capitals  in  England 
is  a  fairly  certain  sign  that  the  work  is  pre-Norman,  but  cannot 
be  absolutely  relied  upon.  The  two  light  side  Windows  in  the 
nave  walls  of  Worth  Church  are  particularly  valuable  ezamples, 
because  Saxon  Windows  in  such  positions  are  rare.  Their  jambe 
are  straight,  and  so  are  the  jambs  of  the  tower  Windows  of 
Sompting  Church,  Susses.  Most  Saxon  Windows  are  in  towers, 
in  the  belfry  stage  ;  those  in  the  Earls  Barton  tower  having  five 
lights.  The  shafts  dividing  the  lights  were  generally  tumed  in 
a  lathe,  and  well  tumed  too.  They  are  considerably  entasised  and 
are  numerously  banded.  The  Worth  ones  are  an  exception,  they 
being  roughly  worked  by  hand. 
Angio.  Mention  has  firequently  been  made  in  this  ohapter  of  the 

^^^^  resemblance  between  pre-Norman  work  in  England  and  con- 
Boman-  temporary  or  earlier  work  abroad.  Ail  early  churches  in  this 
country,  whether  built  by  the  followers  of  S.  Augustine,  by  the 
Saxons  before  the  Danes  arrived,  by  the  Danes  after  their  con- 
version, or  by  Edward  the  Cionfessor,  are  ofbhoots  of  Boman 
tradition,  or  belong  to  the  great  school  of  Bomanesque  building 
which  prevailed  throughout  Europe  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  That  they  possess  some  characteristics  not  generally 
found  elsewhere  does  not  make  them  any  the  less  Bomanesque. 
Other  countries  hâve  other  characteristic  traits  of  their  own. 
Whether  the  feeling  came  direct  from  Italy,  or  filtered  through 
Germany  and  Burgundy,  is  immaterial.  Those  countries  were 
certainly  nearer  to  England,  but  the  germ  first  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  maturity  had  not  been  reached  any  where  when  the  English 
churches  were  built.  The  connection  between  Bome  and  this 
country  was  fairly  close  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
later  under  Canute.  Both  kings  paid  pilgrimages  to  Bome,  and 
even  if  they  did  not  bring  back  workmen  with  them,  they  must 
bave  retumed  with  ideas.  Foreign  craftsmen  are  stated  to  hâve 
been  imported  to  assist  in  the  building  of  some  churches,  Monk- 
^  wearmouth  amongst  others.  Who  thèse  workmen  were  is  some- 
what  uncertain,  as  the  tenu  Franks  applied  to  them  might  mean 


esque. 
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Qermans^  BurgondianB,  or  Frenoh.  In  Italy,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  a  large  number  of  carvers  were  Byzantine 
Greeks,  and  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  some  of  thèse 
men  f<;»und  their  way  to  this  country.  The  world  was  surprising 
small  in  those  days  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  traveL  A 
design  itself  proves  little  regarding  the  nationality  of  the  worker 
of  it,  b(Bcause  many  designs  which  in  their  origin  are  oharac- 
teristicaUy  Byzantine — ^the  interlacing  one  which  appears  in  the 
window  ^bs  of  Bamack  Church,  for  instance — ^had  been  adopted 
by  Italian,M^rman,  and  French  workmen,  and  had  become  almost 
universal  ovoQ^whoro.  The  skill  shown  in  the  exécution  of  a 
design  is  a  surer  guide,  and  the  roughness  of  EngUsh  work  suggests 
a  local  carver.  In  connection  with  that,  brief  référence  may  be 
made  to  the  many  so-called  Bunic  crosses  in  Great  Britain. 
That  the  pattems  on  thèse  can  bave  been  originated  in  the  north 
seems  impossible.  The  claim  for  great  antiquity  formerly  put 
forward  for  thèse  crosses  bas  been  abandoned  by  most  authorities, 
who  place  them  mainly  between  the  eighth  century  and  the  tenth. 
But  almost  identical  pattems  were  common  in  Byzantine  work 
of  the  sixth,  as  numerous  carvings  at  Constantinople,  Bavenna,  and 
Venice  testify.  There  is  no  suggestion  from  any  one  that  Bunic 
crosses  were  carved  by  foreigners,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that 
they  were  copied  firom  carved  ivory  crosses  which  might  easily  hâve 
been  brought  to  this  country  in  considérable  numbers.  Some  of 
the  figure  sculpture  of  the  South  of  France  is  probably  founded 
on  carvings  in  ivory  executed  by  Byzantine  workers.  Thèse  men 
were  far  more  proficient  in  the  carving  of  beautiful  pattems  than 
they  were  in  representing  the  figure,  and  examples  of  their  skill 
in  this  respect  travelled  far  and  wide.  There  are  very  few 
important  old  churches  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  France,  for 
instance,  which  do  not  possess  some  spécimens  of  their  art^  and 
in  Italy,  of  course,  exâmples  are  still  more  numerous.  The 
carving  on  the  jambs  of  the  west  doorway  of  Monkwearmouth 
Church  is  Byzantine  in  feeling,  although  it  is  rougL  Only  one 
church  in  England  may  be  stated  to  possess  a  feature  which  is 
Teutonic,  that  is  Sompting  Church,  Sussex.  Its  tower  finishes 
with  four  gables,  from  the  top  of  which  starts  a  spire  of  shingles. 
This  feature  is  certainly  not  Italian,  and  may  well  be  derived 
from  Germany,  where  there  are  many  similar  towers  and  spires  of 
ail  periods  (see  Fig.  77). 

VOL.  II.  B 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ROMANESQUE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  NORMAND  Y. 

Intro-        FOB  nearly  a  .hundred  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings   the 

duction.     architecture  of  England  and  Normandy  proceeded  on  identical 

Unes.    The  movement  hegan  in  Normandy,  and  sixteen  years 

before  Hastings,  Edward  the  Confesser,  with  the  aid  of  Norman 

craftsmen,  had  commenced  his  Abbey  at  Westminster. 

There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  the  Normans  obtained  their 
inspiration  originally  from  Lombardy  ;  but  they  soon  introduced 
spécial  traits  which  differentiate  their  work  from  contemporary 
buildings  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  France.  They 
certainly  did  not  bring  the  germ  of  their  architecture  with  them 
from  the  North  ;  and  they  can  hardly  hâve  obtained  it  &om  the 
neighbouring  royal  domain  of  France,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  had,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  arts  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  nationality  of  the  two  prelates  who  exercised  such  influence 
over  William  I.  and  his  successor,  supplies  the  due  to  its  origin. 
Both  were  Italians  ;  Lanfranc  came  from  Pavia,  Anselm  was  a 
native  of  Aosta. 
Nor-  The  earliest  existing  church  in  Normandy  with  architectural 

mandy.  pretensions  \a  probably  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Jumièges  (c.  1050), 
and  its  ruins  show  that  it  was  also  one  of  the  laigest.  Colunms 
and  clustered  piers  alternate,  and  although  the  nave  was  only 
coyered  by  a  timber  roof,  the  aisles  and  galleries  over  were  vaulted. 
Next  come  the  two  finest  of  the  Gaen  churches,  S.  Etienne,  or 
L'Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  commenced  1066,  and  La  Trinité,  or 
LAbbaye-aux-Dames,  which,  according  to  M.  Enlart,  was  built 
between  1062  and  1066.  The  dates  of  the  other  early  churches 
in  Normandy  are  not  known  with  any  oertainty.  Bayeux 
Cathedral  was  consecrated  in  1077,  but  a  fire,  some  thirty  years 
later,  left  little  of  the  original  building.  The  Abbey  Church  of 
S.  Georges  de  Boscherville,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Lessay,  the  design  of  which  inside  resembles 


Pio.  173.— JuuikdKs  Abbbï  Chcbcb,  peou  the  South, 
iTofacef.fiii. 
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somewhat  La  Trinité,  Caen,  date  from  about  1100.  Other 
chnrches  at  Cérisy-Ia-forêt,  Onistreham,  the  port  for  Caen, 
Bemières-sur-mer,  etc.,  were  probably  built  during  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  following  one.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Norman 
chnrches  is  S.  Nicolas,  Caen,  commenced  1083.  The  apse  at  the 
end  of  the  chancel  is  covered  by  a  very  steep  pitched  roof  of  stone 
which  rises  high  above  the  existing  roof  behind,  and  the  apses  on 
the  east  side  of  the  transepts  are  covered  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  roofs  of  the  two  latter  hâve  a  much  better  appearance  than 
the  central  one,  as  they  stop  against  the  transept  walls  under  the 
eayes  course.  At  the  intersection  rises  a  low  tower,  gabled  on 
the  east  and  west  ends — an  excellent  way  of  ending  a  tower 
when  funds  do  not  permit  of  its  being  carried  high.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  chnrch  is  a  narthex  porch  of  three  arches — an  unosual 
feature  in  Norman  work. 

Interesting  though  the  above-named  chnrches  are,  they  cannot,  En^^d. 
with  the  exception  of  Jumiëges  Ghuroh  and  S.  Etienne,  Gaen,  com- 
pare in  size  with  the  cathedrals  and  great  monastio  churohes  bnilt 
in  England  dnring  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eleventh  centnry  and 
the  following  two  décades.  The  extent  of  the  list  is  astounding. 
Until  the  outburst  of  building  in  France  a  hundred  years  later, 
no  country  at  any  period  conld  boast  so  many  important  churches 
in  course  of  érection  at  one  time.  little  seems  to  hâve  been 
attempted  before  1070.  The  Conqueror  and  his  nobles  were 
otherwise  engaged,  and  the  priests  had  to  aconstom  themselves 
to  new  snrroundings,  choose  their  sites,  and  make  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements.  But  when  once  building  opérations 
began,  there  was  little  further  delay.  The  following  list  contains 
the  names  of  most  of  the  large  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  the 
approximate  dates  when  they  were  commenced;  the  letter  B. 
signifies  that  the  church  was  a  monastic  one  of  the  Bénédictine 
Order  ;  the  letters  S.C.,  a  cathedral  served  by  secular  canons  ;  and 
A.C.,  a  church  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Austin  Canons,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1061  : — 

1070-1080.— Hereford,  S.O.  ;  Canterbury,  B.  ;  Lincoln,  S.C. 
Bochester,  B.  ;  S.  Albans,  B.  ;  Winchester,  B.  ;  and  York,  S.C. 
(practically  no  remains  above  groimd). 

1080-1890. — S.  Paul's,  London,  S.C.  (practically  no  remains)  ; 
Ely,  B.  ;  Gloucester,  B.  ;  Malvem,  B.  ;  Tewkesbury,  B.  ;  Worcftster, 
B.  ;  Pershore,  B.  ;  St.  David's  (Wales),  S.C. 
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1090-1100.— Bury  St  Edmunda,  B.  ;  CJhester,  B.  ;  Chichester, 
S.C.  ;  Christ  Chuich,  Hampshire,  S.C.  (and  later  A.C.)  ;  Dorham, 
B.  ;  Norwich,  B. 

1100-1110.— Sherbome,  B.  ;  Southwell,  S.C.  ;  Carlisle,  A.C.  ; 
Bangor,  S.C. 

1110-1120.— Peterboro',  B;  Waltham,  A.C.;  Eomsey,  B. 
(Nuns);  Exeter,  S.C;  Llandafif  (Wales),  S.C;  Kelso  (Scot- 
land),  B. 

Southwell  and  Waltham,  although  served  by  canons,  were  net 
Sees,  but  of  the  monastery  churches  of  the  Bénédictine  Order 
named  above  the  foUowing  were  also  cathedrals  in  Norman 
times  :  Canterbuiy,  Durham,  Winchester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Bochester, 
and  Worcester  ;  Carlisle  became  a  cathedral  soon  afber  the  church 
was  built  ;  and  to  the  liât  should  be  added  Old  Sarom,  the  original 
site  of  Salisbury.^ 

England  and  Grermany  seem  to  hâve  been  the  only  two 
countriés  in  Bomanesque  times  in  which  a  bishop's  chair  was 
plaoed  in  a  Bénédictine  monastic  churcL  In  such  cases  the 
bishop  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  head,  ail  administrative 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Prier  and  Chapter.  So  many 
bishops  in  early  days  were  ''half  priests,  half  warriors/'  were 
engt^d  in  political  intrigue,  or  in  public  duties  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  that  they  were  of ten  absentées  from  their  churches 
for  long  periods.  The  fact  of  a  church  being  merely  a  monastic 
one,  or  a  cathedral  ruled  either  by  secular  canons  or  lay  monks, 
seems  to  hâve  made  no  différence  whatsoever  in  the  plan.  Peter- 
boro'  was  only  an  abbey  church,  Ely  an  abbey  church  that 
was  also  a  cathedral,  whilst  Chichester  and  Hereford  had  no 
monasteries  attached  to  them  ;  and  yet  the  only  différence  that 
can  be  noted  is  that  the  two  last  hâve  slightly  shorter  naves  than 
the  others.  Even  this  is  no  real  distinction,  as  the  nave  of 
Bochester — a  cathedral  served  by  Bénédictine  monks— is  even 
shorter.  Gloucester,  a  monks'  church,  pure  and  simple,  has  some 
features  which  are  absent  from  the  otliers  (see  p.  145);  but  it 
stands  almost  alone  in  this  respect. 
The  Nor-  The  above  list  is  no  mean  record  of  fifty  years'  building,  and 
Smywâd  ^*  "*  ^*^  ^^^^  complète.  To  it  must  be  added  the  hundreds  of 
priest-  parish  churches  which  from  Sussex  to  Northumberland,  from 
Comwall  to  Kent,  were  built  either  on  new  sites  or  in  place  of 

^  Other  Benediotme  monastic  oharohds,  such  as  Ohester,  Gloucester,  Peterboro*, 
etc.,  did  not  become  cathedrals  until  the  Beformation. 
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those  which  were  deemed  unworthy.  The  Norman  Conquest  did 
something  more  than  substitute  one  race  of  rulers  for  another. 
It  introduced  throughout  the  countrj  new  religious  ideals,  a  new 
intellectual  standard.  The  strict  monastîcism  of  the  Bénédictine 
Order  had,  it  is  true,  been  introdaced  into  England  a  few  years 
before  ;  but  it  had  only  fonnd  faveur  in  London  and  one  or  two 
other  centres.  Now  it  was  carried  ail  over  the  conntry.  Manj 
of  the  Norman  nobles  had  spent  some  time  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  then  the  chief  centre  of  intellectual  activity  in  Western 
Europe  ;  Thomas  à  Becket  was  eduoated  therelater.  The  Saxons, 
both  priests  and  people,  were  far  behind  the  priests  and  people  of 
France.  The  Normans  may  hâve  been  rough  and  rude,  as  judged 
by  modem  standards,  but  they  were  polished  as  compared  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  English  thanes  and  nobles. 

The  majority  of  French  cathedrals  were  built  afber  plan  Engiiah 
development  had  practically  ceased,  and  consequently,  even  when  osque"*' 
altered  later,  each  conveys  the  impression  of  having  been  begon  ohmohes 
and  finished  with  very  little  break.  Not  so  with  English  uxiaii^ed. 
cathedrals,  especially  with  the  ones  given  in  the  préviens  list* 
Owing  to  varions  causes,  there  are  few  amongst  those  mentioned 
in  which  the  whole  development  of  English  mediœval  archi- 
tecture from  Bomanesque  to  Tudor  cannot  be  traced.  The 
necessity  for  a  longer  choir  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  apses 
of  Canterbury,  S.  Albans,  Ely,  S.  Etienne,  Caen,  etc.  In  no 
cathedral  in  England  does  t]ie  Norman  east  end  remain  exactly 
as  it  was  when  built  ;  even  Norwich,  otherwise  complète  in  plan, 
has  lost  the  central  chapel  of  its  chevet.  Peterboro'  retains  the 
apse  to  its  choir,  but  eastwards  is  an  addition  of  later  date.  The 
Durham  apse  had  to  make  way  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Âltars. 
The  altérations  to  western  arms  and  transepts  hâve  not  been  so 
extensive  as  to  eastem.  The  craze  for  vaulting,  however,  has 
changed  the  appearance  of  many  a  nave,  notwithstanding  that  the 
arcades,  triforia,  and  clerestories  remain  much  as  they  were  built. 
In  the  naves  of  Ely  and  Peterboro',  and  in  the  transepts  of 
Winchester,  wooden  ceilings  remain;  elsewhere,  at  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  Norwich,  etc.,  they  hâve  been  replaced  by  stone 
vaults.  Structural  defects  sometimes  entailed  wholesale  re- 
buildings, as  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  the  central  tower  fell, 
bringing  down  with  it  the  neighbouring  bays.  Fire,  which 
played  such  havoc  ail  through  the  Middle  Âges,  also  did  as  much 
damage  in  England  as  in  France  ;  although  why  it  should  hâve 
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been  80  fréquent  and  fatal  in  vaulted  churches  is  difficult  to 
understand.  At  Ghiohester  Cathedral,  after  the  fire  in  1186,  the 
three-quarter  attached  shafts  in  the  angles  of  the  piero  were 
replaced  by  more  slender  detached  ones;  the  cnahion  capitals 
disappeared,  lighter  ones  being  substituted,  and  mouldings  were 
worked  on  the  wall  face  of  the  arches  on  the  nave  side  in  order 
to  tone  down  their  severitj.  The  disgust  which  the  heavy  pro- 
portions of  Bomanesque  evidentlj  aroused  in  the  later  builders, 
and  their  désire  to  hâve  their  churches  up-to-date,  led  to  mnch 
fine  work  being  entirely  remodelled.  At  Olouœster,  the  monks, 
unable  to  bear  the  coet  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  entirely 
their  choir,  faced  the  whole  with  délicate  pierced  stone  panelling. 
From  their  stalls  ail  they  could  see  was  modem  ;  from  the  aisles 
and  triforia  alone  were  the  solid  piers  and  sturdy  old  arches 
visible.  At  Winchester,  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  either 
more  blessed  with  this  world's  goods  or  else  a  bolder  spirit,  carved 
the  Bomanesque  piers  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  into  the 
forms  that  pleased  him  better  ;  and  on  the  north  side,  finding  the 
other  method  too  slow  or  too  expensive,  removed  the  facing  stones 
of  the  piers,  leaving  only  the  cores  which  he  recased.  He  swept 
away  the  triforium,  raised  and  altered  the  shape  of  the  arches 
of  the  main  arcades,  inserted  new  Windows  in  the  clerestory,  and 
over  the  whole  of  the  central  area  built  an  elaborate  ribbed  vault 
(see  Figs.  105  and  219).  As  he  paced  up  and  down  the  church, 
provided  he  did  not  allow  his  eyes  to  glance  to  right  or  left  as 
he  passed  the  transepts — where  the  old  work  remained  in  ail  its 
native  vigour — he  might  congratulate  himself  that  he  was  in  a 
brand  new  church.  At  Exeter  much  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  some  -fifty  years  or  so  before,  but  in  a  still  more  drastic 
fashion;  and  at  S.  Albans,  on  two  separate  occasions,  with  an 
interval  between  them  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  determined 
attacks  were  made  on  the  old  work. 

One  of  the  most  marked  pecuUarities  of  English  Bomanesque 
churches  is  the  long  nave.  The  nave  of  Norwich  Gathedral  bas  four- 
teen  bays  ;  the  Gathedrals  of  £ly  and  S.  Albans  hâve  each  thirteen; 
Peterboro'  has  eleven,  and  Winchester,  which  now  bas  twelve,  origin- 
ally  had  the  same  number  as  Norwich.  In  the  west  of  England, 
at  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Tewkesbury,  and  also  at  Bochester 
and  Chichester,  the  naves  are  shorter.  On  the  Continent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  Basilican  churches  in  Bome,  S.  Peter's, 
S.  PauFs,  etc.,  there  are  very  few  churches  which  can  compare 
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in  length  of  nave  with  English  examples.  S.  Semin,  Toulouse,  is 
one.  It  bas  fourteen  haja,  including  the  two  between  the  towers 
at  the  west  end.  The  church  at  Yézelaj  has  only  ten  haja,  and 
even  at  Cluny  there  were  only  eleven  ;  excluding  in  each  case  the 
narthex,  which  formed  practically  a  separate  church.  At  Caen, 
the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  has  nine  bays,  the  same  as  Gloucester 
Gathedral,  and  the  Nuns'  church  has  one  more.  The  nave  of 
Durham  Gathedral  is  comparatively  short,  only  eight  bays,  but 
that  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  fall  in  the  ground  at  the 
west  end,  which  rendered  further  extension  in  that  direction 
impossible  (see  Figs.  177  and  182). 

The  eastem  arms  are  short  in  comparison  with  the  western,  Ea&tem 
but  they  are  longer  than  in  contemporary  churches  abroad.  From  *"^' 
the  first  the  tendency  to  lengthen  this  part  of  the  church,  so 
marked  in  later  English  examples,  is  évident.  Norwioh  Gathedral 
has  four  bays  between  the  crossing  and  the  apse,  and  that  was  the 
original  number  at  S.  Albans  and  Ely.  Gloucester  and  Ghichester 
only  had  three  bays  ;  but,  then,  their  naves  are  shorter.  Durham 
has  four  bays,  a  number  that  makes  the  choir  more  proportionate 
to  the  nave.  S.  Etienne,  Gaen,  had  only  two  bays  to  the  east, 
apart  from  the  apse  ;  and  that  is  the  number  at  S.  Georges  de 
Boscherville,  S.  Semin,  Toulouse,  etc.,  notwithstanding  the  great 
length  of  nave  of  the  latter.  In  any  comparison  of  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  bays  in  the  eastem  and  western  arms,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  fiomanesque  churches  the  seats  for  the 
choir  were  placed  partially  or  entirely  in  the  nave.  In  Norwich 
and  S.  Albans  Gathedrals  and  Westminster  Abbey  they  still 
occupy  three  bays  of  it.  East  of  the  crossing  there  wes  little 
except  the  high  altar,  and  the  eastem  arm  could  consequently  be 
short.  At  Norwich,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester  it  finished  with 
a  chevet  ;  and  this  was  also  apparently  the  plan  at  Durham. 
Ganterbury  Gathedral,  as  built  by  Lanfranc,  ended  in  one  apse  ; 
Peterboro'  and,  probably,  Ghester  in  three  apses.  The  Nuns' 
church  at  Bomsey  has  a  square  east  end;  and  this  traditional 
Anglo-Saxon  ending  was  also  followed  at  Hereford  and  Eochester. 
At  S.  Etienne,  Gaen,  the  original  choir  ended  with  an  apse,  but 
the  aisles  finished  square. 

AU  English  Bomanesque  cathedrals  are  cruoiform  in  plan;  Transepts, 
the  transepts  in  most  of  them  having  the  considérable  projection 
which  afberwards  became  so  marked  a  feature  of  English  work. 
In  Normandy,  as  a  rule,  they  are  equally  strongly  marked  ;  the 
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arms  north,  east,  and  sonth  of  the  croBsing  being  eqnal,  as  at 
S.  Georges  de  Boscherville.  The  transepts  of  Ely  and  Winchester 
Gathedrals  bave  aisles  on  both  west  and  east  sides,  and  the  aisle 
passage  is  retnmed  along  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  latter, 
and  the  same  was  probably  also  done  originally  in  the  former. 
The  transepts  of  Durham  Cathedral  bave  no  western  aisles,  whilst 
those  of  Norwich  and  Oloucester  Cathedrals  bave  no  aisles  at  ail. 
In  the  two  last,  however,  a  large  apse  opens  directly  ont  of  each 
transept  on  its  east  side.  This  was  the  cnstomaiy  plan  in  most 
Bomanesque  churches,  each  apse  forming  a  chapel  with  its  own 
altar.  The  two  churches  at  Gaen  bave,  or  bad,  similar  apses  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  contemporary  churches 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  France. 

In  ail  large  churches  built  by  the  Normans,  whether  in 
England  or  Normandy,  the  division  of  the  nave  wall  into  arcade, 
triforium,  and  clerestory  is  universal.  But  there  is  by  no  means 
equal  agreement  regaiding  the  height  to  be  allotted  to  each. 
In  the  Gathedrals  of  Norwich  and  Winchester  (as  originally  built) 
ail  three  divisions  are  approximately  equal.  Ely  is  much  the 
same,  except  that  its  clerestory  is  somewhat  low.  In  Durham 
Cathedral  and  in  the  naves  of  Tewkesbury  and  Gloucester,  the 
arcade  storey  is  by  far  the  highest  of  the  three.  In  the  choir 
df  brloucester,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  arcade  is  low,  the  triforium 
lofty,  the  proportions  being  much  the  same  as  those  of  Norwich. 
The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  heights  of  the  internai 
divisions  in  four  typical  examples,  and  their  total  heights  : — 


f 


Norwioh  Oathedial  .... 
Peterboro'  Oathedial  .  .  . 
Gloucester        „  (nave) 

Durham 


»» 


Floor  to  itring 
below  trUbriom. 


Triforiiim  to 

siring  below 

clerestory. 


Clerestory  to 

apex  of  vAolt  or 

wall  plate.' 


it 


25    0 
32    0 

39  6 

40  11 


24    0 

28    9 

9    6 

17  10 


« 


24    0« 
20    0 
18    6* 
12  11» 


Totol 
helgbt. 


73  0 

75  9 

67  « 

71  8 


Norwich  and  Durham  were  commenced  in  the  same  décade, 
were  both  Bénédictine  cathedrals,  aie  about  equal  in  height; 
but  their  heights  are  very  differently  divided.  Thèse  two 
churches  show  that   there   was  absolutely  no  rule  of  relative 

'  In  churches  now  vaulted  the  apex  of  the  vault  is  about  on  a  line  with  the 
original  wall  plates. 
>  Vaulted. 
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piopoitionâ  for  tbe  internai  divûionB  of  Ëomaneaque  ohoiches. 
Of  the  two  principal  ohurches  at  Caeu,  S.  Etienne  reaembles 
Peterboro'  in  its  proportions  ;  whiist  La  Trinité  ia  more  like  the 
naye  of  Gloncestërj  the  height  of  the  triforium  being  even  leaa 
than  in  the  Englisb  church. 
Durham  bas  the  Snest  pro- 
portions of  ail.  Ite  loweat 
sttaey  conaiderably  exœeds 
in  height  the  two  upper  ones 
tc^ther,  and  yet  doea  not 
swamp  them  entirely,  aa 
bappena  at  Olouoester,  Its 
total  height  is  not  great,  but 
it  is  sufficient  ;  the  veiticality 
of  the  gieat  piers  coimteract- 
ing  their  massiveness  and  also 
the  bulk  of  the  intermediate 
colunms,  and  allowing  it  to 
teU. 

The  design  of  the  triforium  Triforium 

is  as  varied  as  its  height    In     ***"' 

NcoTrich  Cathedral,  Waltham 

Ahbey    Church,    S.   Etienne, 

Caen,  etc.,  eacb  \a,j  conBÎsts 

of  a  single    arched   opening, 

abolit  the  same  width  as  tbe 

opening    below.      The    most 

UBual  design,  however,  is  a 

pair    of    openings    encloaâd 

under    a   single  arch,   as   at 

Winchester  (originaUy),  Ely, 

Peterboro',    Chichester    (Kg. 

79),  etc.     The  stonework  of 

the  tympana  under  the  en- 

cloaing     arches     bas     often 

Pio.  176.  chevrons,  triangles,  and  otber 

pattems  rougbly  chiseiled  or 

axed  on  its  face,  as  at  Christ  Church,  etc.    Sometimes  there  are  three 

or  more  openings,  as  at  Jumièges  (Nonnandy)  and  Malmeshury 

Âbbeys.  At  La  Trinité,  Caen,  the  triforium  is  not  pierced  at  ail.  In 

this  chnrcb,  and  in  ail  those  with  open  triforia  as  well,  a  \ 


dralB. 
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way  round  the  church  is  provided  in  the  thickoess  of  the  upper 
wallâ,  immediately  below  the  clereatory  Windows.  The  design  of 
the  clereetorj  ib  neorly  always  the  same.  On  the  inside  &ca  is  a 
lofty  arched  opening  (central  with  the  window  on  the  outside  face) 
which  is  flanked  by  two  amall  openinga,  each  divided  from  the 
middle  one  by  a  shaft.  The  effect  is  far  more  dignified  than  that 
produced  by  an  upper  tiifoiium,  which  cuts  ofT  the  clerestory 
from  the  main  triforimn  and  produces  another  division,  as  in  the 
somewhat  later  French  churches  of  Laon  and  Noyon. 
I  In  the  naves  of  Ely,  Peterboro*.  and  Durham,  Ëoglish 
\  Bomanesque  architecture  can  be  eeen  in  perfection.  The  naves 
\of  Tewkesbury  Âbbey  and  Crioucester  Cathedral  are  also  fine, 
but  spoilt  by  later  vaults.    Very  différent  from  the  two  last 


is  their   neighboor,  Hereford   Cathedral.    M   Tewkesbury  and 

Qloucesber  the  ooluœns  are  possibly  too  high,  and  the  oapitals 

and   arches   ezceedingly  plain.     Ât  Hereford   the   columna   are 

c«rtainly  too   low,  the  oapitala   very  elaborate,  and   the  arches 

1  unosually  rich.     The  naves  of  Ely  and  Peterboro'  are  surpris- 

\  ingly  alike.    In  botb  churches  the  sbafts  that  support  the  ends 

lof   the  tie  beams  of  the  roof  start   from   the  floor,  and  are 

incorporated  in  the  piers.    At  Ely,  ail  the  piers  ara  similar  in 

bulk,  but  are  différent  in  section;  and  the  altemation  of  the 

two  forms  is  one  of  the  reasona — and  not  the  leasfc — why  the 

nave  of  this  church  ranks  amongst  the  most  striking  in  England. 

Durban»  \       Durham  differs  from  ail  other  Ei^lish  Romanesque  cathédrale, 

OathsdMi  ÏQ  that  ita  nave  vault  is  approximately  the  same  date  as  the 

™"    ■      Irest  of  the  church.    The  church  waa  conimenoed  in  1093  by 
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Bishop  Carileph,  who,  according  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,*  "  had  been 
an  exile  in  Nonnandy  for  three  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  design  was  inspired  by  what  he  had  seen  in  progress  in 
that  country/'  If  this  is  so,  the  inspiration  was  merely  an 
incentive  to  better  things,  for  Durham  Cathedral  far  surpasses 
ail  Bomanesque  work  in  Normandy.  The  great  piers  that 
altemate  with  the  cylindrical  colnmns  suggest  S.  Ambrogio, 
]  Milan,  rather  than  any  church  in  Nortiiem  France.  When 
^  Bishop  Flamard  was  appointed  in  1099,  the  eastem  arm  was 
finifihed,  and  considérable  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
western.  That  the  aisles  were  already  vaulted  with  libbeid.vaults 
seems  certain  ;  although  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  portion  of  the 
church  was  intended  to  be  covered  in  like  manner.  In  the  tran- 
septs, some  shafts,  which  start  from  the  triforium  level  and  mn 
up  to  the  apex  of  the  présent  vault,  suggest  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  vaulting  this  part  at  aljL  The  alternation  of  large 
and  small  supports  is  not  positive  proof  that  vaulting  was  to 
be  carried  throughout.  In  S.  Zeno,  Yerona,  and  in  many  early 
ohurches  in  Germany,  there  is  similar  alternation,  but  no  suggestion 
of  any  vaults  to  the  naves.  Whether  Carileph  wished  to  vault 
lus  nave  or  not,  his  successor,  Bishop  Flamard,  according  to  Mr. 
Hodges,  had  no  suoh  désire.  He  proposed  a  flat  ceiling,  broken 
by  strong  transverse  arches  over  the  great  piers,  as  in  S.  Miniato, 
florence,  S.  Zeno,  Yerona,  etc.  The  existing  transverse  arches, 
which  are  pointed,  may  possibly  be  his.^  If  so,  the  reason  why 
they  are  nearly  the  width  of  the  three  shaf ts  below  is  plain,^  and  so 
are  the  peculiarities  in  the  existing  vaulting  to  be  next  described. 
At  Flamard's  death,  in  1128,  the  présent  nave  vault  was  imme- 
diately  commenoed,  and  to  the  crédit  of  his  successor  must  be 
placed  the  building  of  one  of  the  earliest  ribbed  vaults  of  wide 
span  with  pointed  arches  in  Europe.  Mr  Bilson  has  proved 
conclusively  that  this  dates  from  1128-1133.  The  most  curious 
point  about  the  Durham  nave  vault  is  the  awkward  way  in  which 
the  diagonal  ribs  start  from  corbel  heads,  and  not  from  the  side 
vaulting  ahafts,  as  might  hâve  been  expected.  If  the  transverse 
arches  were  built  before  the  vaults  were  commenced,  this  is 

^  The  Builder,  Oathedral  Séries. 

'  The  four  great  arches  at  the  crossing,  whioh  support  the  oentral  tower,  and 
the  transverse  arohes  of  the  transept  vaults,  are  semioiroular,  and  probably  the 
work  of  Carileph. 

*  In  Autun  Oathedral,  Burgondy  (see  Fig.  161),  the  transverse  arches  under 
the  barrel  vault  of  the  nave  are  as  wide  as  the  pUasters  and  side  shafts  below. 
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occonnted  for.  There  is  a  head  each  aîde  of  the  capital»  of  the 
main  piers,  and  a  pair  of  heads  nnder  one  abacus  over  each 
column,  from  which  the  two  diagonal  ribs  whioh  meet  hère  aprii^. 
There  is  no  transverse  arch  above  this  point.  The  clereatory 
wîndowB  are  not  exactly  central  ivith  the  vault  compartments. 
A  fact  which  gives  some  colour  to  the  theoiy  that  Carileph 
intended  to  vault  hia  nave,  is  that  if  the  vault  had  been  a 
sexpartite  one — a  form  commonly  adopted  in  Normandy  in  early 
work — and  if  the  diagonala  had  started  firom  above  the  aide  ehafts 
of  the  main  pîers,  and  had  been  biaected  by  an  intennediate 
transverse  arch  above  each  column,  the  Windows  would  hâve 
centred  exactly.  Âgainst  thia,  it  may  be  pointed  ont  that  each 
bay  of  vaulting  between  the  great  piers  (especially  the  second 
and  thiid  bays  west  of  the  crossing)  are  muob  longer  than  their 
width,  and  the  apan  of  the  diagonal  ribs  wonld  couseqaently  hâve 
been  excessive.  The  vault  of  the  choir  is  undoubtedly  of  later 
date  than  the  subatmctiue.  The  fifch  bay,  which  oocnpies  the 
space  of  the  old  apse,  was 
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bnilt  when  the  chapel  of  the 
nine  altars  was  added  in  the 
middle  of  the  thiiteeuth  cen- 
tury,  and  its  vault  is  of  this 
date.  The  vaults  of  the  other 
four  bays  are  a  trifle  earlier, 
but  they  probably  alao  beloug 
to  the  same  century. 

The  west  fronts  of  Roman- 
esque cathedrals  in  Ëngland 
hâve  snffered  as  severely  as 
their  eaetern  anns.  Durham 
Cathedral  retains  ita  two 
towers,  but  the  Gralilee  porch, 
added  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  has  obUte- 
rated  its  original  entrauces. 
The  addition  is  no  drawback  ; 
on  the  contrary,  ita  lowneas 
gives  scale  to  the  front  and  to 
the  towers  which  rise  behind 
it,  and  its  fonndations  carried  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  help  to 
give  height.    Tewkesbury  Abbey  has  the  ônest  Komauesque  portai 


>tj.  ValmtiméOa. 
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in  England.  On  each  aide  are  six  attached  shafts,  and  the  remcûns 
of  a  seventh.  Thèse  are  carried  up  to  support  a  semicircular  arch 
of  many  orders  which  rises  higher  even  than  the  transverse  arches 
inside  at  the  crossing.  Below  the  arch  is  now  a  \?all,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  window  of  late  date/  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  originally  the  wall  was  farther  back,  and  that  the  archway 
was  but  the  entrance  to  a  recessed  porch.  The  responds  inside  at 
the  end  of  the  nave  arcades  are  unusually  deep,  so  there  would 
hâve  been  room  for  an  outer  porch.  Lincoln  Cathedral  has  three 
western  porches,  and  although  the  central  one  has  been  raised  the 
original  design  is  clear.  The  porches  at  Lincoln,  and  the  Tewkes- 
buiy  one,  if  it  may  be  admitted  as  such,  are  the  forerunners  of 
the  fine  later  example  at  Peterborough. 

1  The  window  is  dated  1686,  but,  ezcept  that  its  detaU  is  onrious,  it  îb  a  very 
fair  oopy  of  fifteenth-oentury  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    CATHEDRALS    OF   NORTHERN  FRANCE,    1120-1500. 

bitro-  The  ravivai  in  Chuich  building  in  Central  and  Northern  France 
oommenced  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  at  the  moment  when  the  gieat  outbnrst  in  England 
initiated  by  the  Norman  kings  was  on  the  wane.  The  conntry 
immediatelj  surrounding  Paria  and  to  the  North  and  East  of  it — 
the  only  part  which  then  admitted  directlj  the  Frenoh  king's  mie 
— was  at  that  time  slowly  emerging  &om  a  period  of  great 
dépression»  which  was  not  finally  dissipated  until  the  accession 
of  Louis  le  Jeune  in  1137.  The  commencement  of  this  king's 
reign  marks  a  new  era  in  France — political,  social  and  architecturaL 
The  power  of  the  French  king  rapidlj  increased  ;  the  strength  of 
the  semi-independent  rulers  of  Flanders,  Aquitaine,  Anjou,  etc., 
slowly  but  sensibly  diminished.  The  land  became  peaceful, 
and  peace  brought  prosperity.  The  farmers  could  till  their 
fields  without  a  constant  fear,  almost  a  certainty,  that  bands  of 
maraudera  would  render  their  labour  vain.  The  trade  of  the 
dwellero  in  towns  advanced  rapidly,  and  thèse  men  soon  became 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  rights,  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  so  long,  and  to  claim  privilèges  of  charter,  which  they  had  not 
previously  enjoyed.  Moreover,  the  people  both  in  town  and 
country  began  to  interest  themselves  in  matters  of  religion  to 
a  far  greater  extent  and  in  a  more  thoughtful  manner  than  they 
had  donc  before.  The  authority  of  the  bishop,  the  people*s 
représentative,  became  more  widely  acknowledged,  in  fact  the 
bishops  r^ained  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  power  they 
had  possessed  in  the  days  before  Charlemagne  and  before  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Monasteries.  The  monastic  ordera  were  still 
strong,  in  fact  were  multiplying  rapidly  in  number,  but  that  the 
Bénédictine  order  was  no  longer  sole  and  suprême,  was  in  itself 
a  source  of  weakness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  revolt 
of  S.   Bernard  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  marks  the 
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commencement  of  the  graduai  décline  of  monkish  rule.    This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  tbat  décline  as  the  growing  / 

intelligence  of  the  people  ;  although  dissension  and  sécession  are  /  ^ 

weakening  to  any  body.    Until  then,  the  attitude  of  most  laymen  ^ 

towards  the  Ghurch  was  either  one  of  absolute  dependence  on 
monkish  guidance,  or  else  of  opposition  to  that  guidance.  Be 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  was  reached  both  feeUngs  had 
undergone  considérable  modification.  On  the  one  haila,  religion 
was  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  ^dâCgtjffîâëSuDf  the  people  ; 
and  on  the  other^  the  sagacity  of  the  monks  had  shown  them  that 
the  best  way  to  disarm  opposition  was  to  work  in  harmony  with 
others  for  the  advancement  and  good  of  the  Ohurch.  Thus,  in  the 
building  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Denis,  near  Paris,  in  1140,  the 
people  banded  themselves  together  to  raise  the  money  required, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Abbé  Suger,  the  man  who,  amongst 
his  contemporaries,  did  more  than  any  other  to  advance  church 
architecture  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  ferveur  with  which  aU  men  threw  themselyes  into  the  task 
of  building  the  great  cathedrals  of  Northern  France  is  a  proof 
both  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the  better  imder- 
standing  which  existed  between  ail  classes  of  the  community.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  revenues  of  sees  were  devoted  to  the  work  ; 
the  canons  helped  with  their  share  ;  the  nobles  and  rich  burgesses 
gave  large  sums;  and  the  people  contributed  what  they  could, 
sometimes  their  ohattels,  sometimes  their  money,  or  else  their 
time  and  strength  to  transport  the  materials  required.  M.  Enlart 
says  that  the  columns  for  the  church  of  S.  Denis  were  dragged 
there  from  the  quarries  of  Fontoise  (some  fourteen  miles  distant) 
by  the  faithful  themselves  hamessed  to  the  carts.^  At  Laon  oxen 
were  necessary  to  drag  the  stones  up  the  steep  hiU  to  the  site,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  thèse  animais  are  commemorated  in  their 
stone  efKgies  which  to  this  day  look  down  from  the  niches  in  the 
tpwers  of  the  cathedral.  Large  sums  were  also  realized  by  the 
display  of  relies,  which  were  carried  about  the  country  to  stimulate 
the  generosity  of  the  faithful.  The  requests  for  funds  were,  in 
some  cases,  by  no  means  confined  soMy  to  the  diocèse  in  which 
the  cathedral  was  being  built.  M.  Anthyme  Saint  Paul^  recounts 
how  in  the  rebuilding  of  Laon  Cathedral  in  the  twelfth  century, 
begging  expéditions  were  made  one  year  throughout  the  whole  of 

^  <<  Manuel  d'Arohéologie  Fiancaiae.*' 
'  "  Histoire  montunentale  de  la  France." 
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Northern  France,  and  in  the  next  that  they  penetiated  even  as 
far  as  England. 
^^'  One  faot  in  particular  illustrâtes  the  altered  conditions  under 

which  the  great  French  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  built.    The  artists  responsible  for  their  design  were 
in  most  cases  laymen.    Until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  monks   themselves    had    been    the    architects.      They  had 
designed,  superintended  the  érection  of,  and  in  most  cases  found 
the  money  for  the  large  churches.    The  monasteries  were  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  intellectual,  artistic  life.     In  the  schools 
attached   to  the  larger  and  more  important  ones  were  trained 
priests  and  laymen  alike.    The  men  thus  trained  either  worked 
on  the  church  and  buildings  of  the  monastery  in  which  they  had 
leamed  their  craf  t,  or,  if  found  worthy,  were  sent  by  the  monks 
to  superintend  building  opérations  for  them  in  other  countries, 
sometimes  in  far  distant  lands.    Thus  Yillard  de  Honnecourt 
went  to  Hungary  for  this  purpose.     Gradually  the  teaching  of 
apprentices  in  purely  technical  matters  passed  from  the  monks  to 
the  lay  master  masons,  as  it  was  natural  that  when  the  bishops, 
chapters,  and  people  took  the  building  of  cathedrals  into  their 
own  hands  they  should  prefer  laymen  as  their  head  workers. 
Many  of  thèse  had  received  in  the  monastic  schools  the  best 
éducation  the  times  could  provide,  and  were  as  well  read  as  the 
majority  of  clerics  and  nobles.     They  probably  took  good  care 
that  the  gênerai  éducation  of  their  apprentices  was  as  sound  as 
their  own.      Some  of   thèse  master  masons  were  attached  to 
cathedrals  ;  some  to  towns  ;  whilst  others  took  service  with  high 
nobles  or  with  the  king.^    That  they  were  skilled  craftsmen  is 
undoubted,  capable  of  executing  themselves  ail  work  requiied; 
they  had  served  their  apprenticeship,  and  that  in  the  middle  âges 
meant  that  they  had  mastered  the  technicalities  of  their  trade. 
But  it  does  not  foUow  that  when  they  reached  the  proud  position 
of  master  mason  they  continued  to  work  with  their  hands  os  they 
•  had  donc  when  younger.     They  had  higher  work  to  do.    They 

*  M.  Enlart,  in  his  Manuel,  gives  amongst  hls  list  of  Gothio  churohes  in 
Franoe,  the  names  of  many  of  the  men  who  in  tnm  superintended  the  work  in 
différent  cathedrals.  Some  are  commemorated  in  the  French  fashion,  which  îs  so 
exceUent,  in  the  names  of  streets.  Thus  at  Amiens,  facing  the  south  transept 
of  the  oathedral,  is  the  Bue  Bohert  de  Luzarohes,  and  at  Reims,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cathednJ,  the  Bue  Bohert  de  Goucy,  who,  however,  oan  hardly  hâve 
been  the  first  master  mason  of  the  cathedral,  as  the  rebuilding  oommenoed  abont 
1211,  and  he  died  exactly  a  bviodred  years  later. 
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dictated  the  plan  and  gênerai  ordinanoe — the    first    essentials 
without  which  no  building,  can  be  carried  ont  satiafiactorily — 
drawing  them  on  parchment  or  paper  sufficiently  well  to  make 
their  meaning  clear  to  the  workmen  under  tbem.     The  modem 
architectural  draughtsman  may  smile  a  superior  smile  at  the 
exécution  of   some  of   thèse  drawings,  but  they  served  their 
purpose.    That  so  few  of  them  hâve  been  preserved  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as 
ail .  architectural  drawings  should  be,  and  when  the  end  was 
accomplished,  their  utility  ceased.^     The  full  size   détails    of 
mouldings  were  drawn  on  the  spot,  probably  on  boards, — much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  full-size  heads  of  traceried  Windows,  for 
instance,  are  set  out  now — either  entirely  by  the  master  himself 
or  else  were  merely  corrected  by  him.    Whether  the  men  who  did 
work  of  this  description  should  be  termed  architects,  or  masons, 
or  masters  of  the  work,  is  an  académie  question  which  hardly 
requires  discussion,  except  that  the  term  "mason"  is  confusing, 
inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a  totally  wrong  idea  of  the  position  thèse 
men  oocupied.     The  laymen  who,  in  France  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  took  the  place  of  the  monks  of  the  previous  centuries 
were  men  of  substance,  held  in  high  repute  by  their  patrons  and 
townsfolk,  and  artists  in  the  true  sensé  of  the  word.    De  Honne- 
court's  sketch-book  shows  that  he  was  interested  in  more  than  the 
plan  and  fabric  of  a  building,  and  that  in  his  travels  he  sketched 
and  studied  architectural  accessories  as  well.    The  post  of  master 
mason  to  a  town  or  to  a  cathedral  was  a  high  and  responsible  one, 
and  descended  in  some  cases  from  father  to  son,  as  at  Amiens 
Cathedral,  where,  after  B.  de  Luzarches,  Benaut  de  Cormont 
succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  ;  or,  as  at  Strassburg,  where  Erwin 
von  Steinbach's  two  sons  continued  the  work  he  had  commenced. 
The  spirit  of  the  âge  was  such  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
workers  in  différent  crafts  being  out  of  harmony.    The  mason  had 
confidence  that  the  painter  would  not  want  to  apply  his  oolour 
and  gilding  on  the  wrong  mouldings,  and  that  the  glass  stainer 
would  not  try  a»â  ignore  the  design  of  the  window.    By  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  absolute  sympathy 
between  aU  branches  ;  and  to  tMs  sympathy  is  largely  owing  the 
beauty  and  completeness  of  the  mediœval  cathedral. 

^  ^nilard  de  Honneoonrt's  sketoh-book  haa  already  been  mentioned.  M.  Eslart 
mentions,  amongst  others,  twenty-two  drawings  at  Strassburg.  In  Spain  are 
preserved  many  others,  although  most  of  thèse  are  later  in  date. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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To  the  infusion,  8o  to  speak,  of  secular  blood  in  the  twelfth 
centiuy,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  enormous  strides  made  in 
France  in  architectural  construction  and  design  between  1150 
and  1220.  The  monk-designer  was  by  no  means  a  recluse, 
liying  a  life  of  seclusion  within  the  cloister  walls;  but  his 
training  had  satutated  him  with  traditional  methods  which  he 
found  difficult  to  discard.  This,  as  already  stated,  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Burgundy,  the  stronghold  of  tiie  monastic  orders  in 
Western  Europe.  The  lay-designer,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
he  might  hâve  senred  his  time  in  the  same  school,  was  outside 
monastic  life,  and  mixed  freely  with  aU  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  resuit  was  inévitable.  Gradually  old  ideals  gave 
place  to  new.  The  traditional  methods  of  omamentation — 
methods  based  on  old  Classic  or  Byzantine  design — were  sup- 
planted  by  fresh  ones.  Tradition  was  treated  reverently — as  it 
must  be  if  good  art  is  to  result^but  nature  and  not  tradition 
became  the  goveming  factor  for  omament  and  figure  sculpture. 
Owing  to  this  the  différences  between  the  carvings  executed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  and  those  of  fifty  years  later, 
are  even  greater  than  the  structural  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  same  period.  There  was  a  slack  tide  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  when  ebb  and  flow  confiicted,  but  this 
'  did  not  last  long.  By  1160  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
IVance  proper  and  Normandy  the  transition  was  complète, 
and  for  the  next'  300  years  or  more  there  was  no  looking 
back. 
Priority  There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  best  to  admit  this  quite  frankly , 

Fnnoe  *^*  ^^  *^®  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^  twelfth  century  French  architectural  art 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  that  of  ail 
other  countries  in  Europe.  The  work  in  England  and  Normandy 
had  been  done  a  hundred  years  before,  and  with  us  the  necessity 
for  new  cathedrals  no  longer  existed.  When  the  awakening  came 
in  Central  France,  the  magnificent  monuments  of  Eomanesque 
art  we  possessed  helped  at  first  more  to  retard  than  to  advance 
architectural  progress  in  our  country.  The  fact  that  the  workers 
in  the  Isle  de  France  had  lagged  behind  in  the  éleventh  centuiy 
was  no  drawback  to  the  builders  there  of  the  twelfth.  They  had 
nearly  everything  before  them  and  little  behind  them.  Their 
ezisting  traditions  were  hardly  their  own,  but  belonged  rightly 
to  the  surrounding  districts  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  the 
South.      In  conséquence  they  clung  lightly,  and  were  easily 
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thrown  off.    The  restilt  was  a  progress  imparalleled  for  rapidity 
in  architectural  history. 

Most  French  vriters  claim  that  the  birth  of  Gothic — and  by 
Gothic  ifl  understood  pointed  arches,  ribbed  vaulting,  and  flying 
buttresses,  combined  with  a  new  system  of  mouldiogs  and  a  fresh 
feeling  in  carvings — took  place  in  the  Isle  de  France,  and  firom  ' 
there  spread  outside.  To  some  extent  they  are  right,  but  not 
entirely.  Properly  speaking,  Gothic  art  had  no  birth.  What 
is  called  the  birth  of  Gothic  was  but  the  coming  of  âge  of 
Eomanesque;  and  that  the  célébration  of  this  majority  took 
place  solely  in  one  particular  part  of  France  is  open  to  question. 
There  is  so  little  différence  in  date  between  the  early  examples 
scattered  about  the  countiy  that  it  is  permissible  to  conclude 
that  the  movement  was  a  far  wider  one  than  the  above  contention 
allows.  Otherwise  it  could  not  hâve  risen  to  maturity  so  soon 
over  so  large  an  area. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  by  name  the  Early 
cburches  built  between  1120  and  1140  in  which  the  germ  of  ^«il«ng» 
Grothic  is  apparent;  such  as  S.  Etienne,  Beauvais;  the  narthex 
of  Yézelay  Abbey  Church  (Burgundy)  ;  the  Cathedral  of  Evreux 
(Normandy)  rebuilt,  according  to  M.  Enlart,  immediately  after 
a  fire  in  1119  ;  and  not  much  need  be  said  about  those  built  in 
great  part  between  1140  and  1160  in  which  development  is  more 
advanced,  in  some  cases  almost  complète.  The  best  known 
amongst  thèse  latter  are  S.  Denis,  near  Paris  (1140-1144),  which, 
though  it  retains  the  semicircular  arch  over  its  lower  Windows, 
and  traces  of  Bomanesque  feeling  in  its  carving,  is  a  Gothic 
church;  and  the  nave  of  lisieux  Cathedral  (Normandy),  Gothic 
of  pure  early  type.  1141-1182  are  the  dates  given  to  the  latter 
by  M.  Enlart.  If  the  first  is  the  correct  one,  then  priority  for 
Normandy  over  the  Ij|le  de  France  could  easily  be  claimed,  as 
the  work  is  far  more  advanoed  than  any  elsewhere  of  similar  date. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that  Uttle  was  donc  before  about 
1160,  but  even  taking  1160-1180  as  the  date  it  proves  that 
architectural  design  was  quite  as  far  advanced  in  Normandy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  as  in 
any  other  part  of  France.  Other  early  Gothic  churches  are 
Angers  CaÛiedral  (1150-1156,  see  Fig.  47),  although  it  is  not 
the  Gothic  of  the  North,  inasmuch  as  it  bas  no  aisles,  and 
consequently  no  triforia  or  flying  buttresses;  Sens  Cathedral, 
Burgundy,  commenced  1140,  doubly  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
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as  William,  the  master  maaon  of  Oanterbuiy,  came  &om 
there;  and  Noyon  Cathedral  (c.  1150),  with  its  apsidal  ends  to 
the  transepts,  the  first  chuich  in  France  to  show  évidence  of 
a  strong  desiie  for  lightness  in  ail  parts.  The  plan  of  Noyon  * 
was  no  doubt  inspired  to  some  extent  by  the  fine  chnrch  at 
Tournai,  Belgium  (see  p.  202),  the  transepts  of  which  are  similar. 
The  piers  are  altemately  large  and  small,  the  arches  of  the 
arcades  and  triforia  are  pointed,  but  elsewhere  pointed  and 
semicircular  arches  are  used  indiscriminately.  The  triforia  are 
large  open  galleries,  as  at  Laon  and  Paris,  with  arcading  in  the 
wall  above,  as  in  the  former  church.  Pairs  of  semidrcular 
headed  lights  to  each  bay  form  the  clerestory.  The  church  is 
now  vaulted  with  quadripartite  vaults  added  after  a  fire  in  1293, 
but  the  original  vaulting  was  sexpartite.  On  the  whole  the 
design  inside  is  too  smaU  in  scale,  has  not  the  breadth  of  later 
examples,  and  the  désire  for  lightness  is  carried  too  far.^ 

The  south  transept  of  Soissons  Cathedral  (c.  1170)  also  ends 
with  an  apse,  and  is  built  on  the  same  scale  as  extends  through- 
out  the  whole  of  Noyon  CathedraL  It  is,  however,  far  superior  in 
plan  to  the  transepts  of  Noyon,  as  the  apse  is  surrounded  by  an 
ambulatory  aisle — the  Noyon  transepts  hâve  no  aisles— out  of  the 
east  side  of  which  opens  an  unusually  large  chapel.  The  rest  of 
Soissons  Cathedral  was  luckily  carried  out  on  a  far  bigger  scale 
than  the  transept,  and  présents  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
France  of  simple,  robust  building,  spoilt  now,  alas!  by  staiing 
mortar  joints. 
Kaye,  Le  The  nave  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  is  a  striking  example  of  how 

thtSriO*  ^  Eomanesque  unvaulted  nave  of  ten  bays,  with  arcades  of  semi- 
circular  arches  supported  by  columns,  was  converted  about  1163 
into  a  Gothic  nave  vaulted  throughout  with  rib-vaulting,  without 
taking  down  the  nave  arches.  The  arches  were  originally  of  two 
orders,  unmoulded,  the  outer  order  having  a  projection  of  only 
a  few  inches.^    The  lower  order  of  each  bay  was  removed,  and 

1  The  mo6t  interesting  portion  of  the  ohuroh  to  my  mind  is  the  ohoir,  with  its 
fittiogs,  which  date  from  Louis  XTV.'s  time.  The  plan  of  thèse  is  very  digaified. 
The  high  altar  stands  under  the  orossing,  not  qoite  in  the  middle,  bat  slightly 
in  front  of  the  eastem  piers.  The  stalls  of  the  same  peried  start  one  bay  baok, 
and  eztend  along  two  bays  each  side  and  in  front  of  the  apse.  An  iion  griUe  of 
eighteenth-century  workmansliip  surromids  the  choir,  and  there  are  also  many  fine 
screens  of  the  same  date  in  front  of  the  ohapels  lining  the  nave. 

'  The  eastemmost  bay  on  both  sides  remains  unaltered,  as  far  as  the  arohes 
are  ooncemed,  so  the  original  design  is  easily  se  en. 
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unâerneath  the  upper  one  was  built  a  pointed  arch  (one  half  of 
which  ifl  concentric  with  the  original  arch),  which,  being  narrower 
than  the  other,  allowed  room  for  the  great  clustered  piers,  the 
outer  members  of  which  are  carried  up  to  the  vaulting  to  support 
the  massive  transverse  arches  and  the  diagonal  and  wall  ribs  of 
the  vault.  As  an  example  of  adaptation  it  is  a  monument  to  the 
élever  ingenuity  of  the  mediœval  builders  (for  plan  see  Fig.  98). 

The  above-mentioned  churches  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  The  great 
S.  Pierre,  Lisieux,  display  fully  those  characteristics  of  early  ^l^o^gg 
French  Gothic  which  are  so  marked  in  the  group  next  to  be 
considered.  The  altemation  of  large  and  small  piers  at  Le  Mans, 
and  Noyon,  for  instance,  belongs  to  an  earlier  school.  Between 
1160  and  1200  the  plain  cyUndrical  column — sturdy,  but  never 
heavy,  as  in  our  Bomanesque  work— was  gênerai;  and  this  was 
often  employed  even  when  it  had  to  support  as  many  as  five 
independent  vaulting-shafts,  as  at  Laon,^  Lisieux,  and  Paris,  in 
addition  to  the  arches  of  the  arcade.  This  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  column  with  attached  shafts,  already  referred  to  (see  Fig.  19), 
as  at  Chartres,  Beims,  etc.,  but  l^e  proportions  and  appearance 
of  the  columns  were  very  little  changed  by  the  addition  of  the 

I shafts.  A  point  worth  remembering  in  connection  with  French 
Gothic  is  that  very  few  changes  of  any  moment  were  introduced 
between  1200  and  1350,  except  in  window  design.  The  walls, 
it  is  true,  were  made  thinner;  Windows  were  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  lights — ^a  window  of  two  lights  is  the  gênerai 
rule  in  early  work  ;  the  main  vaulting-shafts  were  carried  down 
to  the  floor,  as  in  Bomanesque  churches,  and  once  again  formed 
part  of  the  piers;  but  very  little  altération  was  made  in  the 
mouldings  until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  vaulting,  as  already  stated  in  a  préviens  chapter,  retained  its 
simple  quadripartite  form  for  a  couple  of  centuries  or  more. 
There  are  difiTerences  in  the  carving  of  capitals,  etc.,  but  they  are 
slight  as  compared  with  those  which  took  place  in  English  work 
during  the  corresponding  peiiod.  In  resting  content  with  what 
he  had  donc  the  Frenchman  showed  not  only  sound  common 
sensCy  but  good  taste  ad  well.  He  knew  when  he  had  got  a  good 
thing  and,  in  the  main,  he  stuck  to  it.  He  modified  hère, 
lightened  there — after  1250  in  his  delight  in  technical  skiU  he 
often  went  too   far  in  this  respect — but  until  France  went  to 

1  Some  of  the  oolunns  at  Laon  bave  detaohed  shafts  in  front  of  them,  whioh 
hélp  to  carry  the  yanlting-shafts,  bat  not  aU. 
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pièces  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1347,  he  kept  his  art  free 
fix)m  trivial  novelties.  Owing  to  this  in  a  great  measure  there 
is  a  completeness  and  uniformity  about  French  cathedrals  whioh 
seldom  exist  in  those  of  other  countries.  The  French  bnilder 
of  course  had  not  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages  his  "Rnglîab 
brother  laboured  nnder,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  having 
to  enlarge  churches  built  one  or  more  centuries  before;  but 
apart  from  this,  a  wholesome  conservatism  prevented  the  glaring 
différences  which  are  sometimes  so  marked  in  England.^  When 
fire  played  havoc  with  a  new  church,  as  it  frequently  did,  its 
ravages  were  repaired  without  introducing  marked  changes  in 
design.  Thus,  at  Amiens  Cathedral,  there  is  little  différence 
between  the  original  work  of  c.  1220,  and  the  reconstruction  after 
the  fire  in  1257.  Window  tracery  is  practically  the  only  détail 
in  which  changes  of  any  importance  were  introduced.  Even  in 
this,  when  complète  development  was  once  reached,  which  may 
be  said  to  date  &om  the  building  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris 
(c.  1240),  few  modifications  followed  until  after  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  Hundred  Years'  War  had  sapped  the 
vigour  of  French  art. 
Best^  ^^  The  reigns  of  PhiUp  Augustus  (1180-1223)  and  Louis  IX., 

B^enoh^     known  as  Saint  Louis  (1226-1270),  form  the  glorious  period  of 
^^'  church  building  in  Northern  France.    During  thèse  two  reigns 

most  of  the  famous  cathedrals  were  in  course  of  érection.  To 
Philip's  reign  belong  mainly  Laon  Cathedral,  commenced  1160  ; 
Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  commenced  1163  :  the  work  in  both  churches 
continuing  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  Chartres 
Cathedral,  the  major  rebuilding  of  which  dates  firom  1194  ;  Bouen 
Cathedral,  chiefiy  1202-1220  ;  Troyes,  with  its  fine  choir  of  the 
early  thirteenth  century  ;  Mantes  Cathedral,  not  far  from  Paris, 
and  evidently  inspired  by  the  capital;  and  Beims  Cathedral, 
rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1211. 

The  great  achievement  of  Louis'  reign  is  Amiens  Cathedral. 
Commenced  in  1220,  and  completed  in  1257,  the  greater  part  was 
bumt  in  the  following  year,  the  rebuilding  lasting  until  1288. 
Other  contemporary  famous  cathedrals  are  Beurges,  which  belongs 
chiefiy  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  some 

>  Take  S.  Albans  Cathedral,  for  instanoe.  It  was  no  doubt  impossible  to 
hannoBice  the  later  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  with  the  earlier  work  on 
the  north;  bat  the  thirteenth  and  loarteenth-centnry  portions  need  not  hâve 
been  so  différent. 
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portions  are  earlier  and  others  later;  Tours,  to  which  the  same 
remark  applies  ;  the  choir  of  Le  Mans,  1217-1254,  the  chevet  of 
which  is  extemally  the  most  striking  in  France,  partly  from  its 
forest  of  forked  buttresses,  flying  buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  and 
partly  from  its  fine  position  at  the  end  of  a  large  market-square, 
above  which  it  towers  ;  and  Beauvais,  that  mémento  of  a  soaring 
ambition  which  came  to  grief.  The  cathedral  was  commenced 
soon  after  Amiens,  with  the  notion  of  surpassing  it  in  ail  respects. 
The  choir  alone  was  finished  in  1272,  but  twelve  years  later  the 
yaults  fell  in  and  wrecked  the  church.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
was  not  accomplished  until  1347,  the  piers  being  doubled  and  other 
portions  strengthened,  and  later  the  transepts  were  added.^  The 
time  had  gone  by  for  great  efforts  in  church  building,  and  a  nave 
was  never  attempted.  The  added  piers  in  the  choir  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  counted  a  gain;  as  the  great  width  of  most  of  the 
original  bays  and  the  slendemess  of  the  piers  must  hâve  caused 
an  appearance  of  weakness,  in  addition  to  being  weak.  If  the 
builders,  after  the  catastrophe,  had  continued  the  outer  member 
of  the  original  arch  so  that  it  enclosed  two  narrow  arches  (as 
at  Boxgrove  Prioiy,  Sussex)  the  effect  would  bave  been  excellent. 
The  collapse,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  man,  might  hâve  proved 
a  blessing,  but  the  builders  seem  to  hâve  lost  their  heads  under 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster.  The  new  intermediate  piers  are 
the  same  depth,  from  north  to  south,  as  the  old  ones,  but  they 
are  oonsiderably  narrower. 

Corresponding  with  the  above  cathedrals  are  others  in  the  Oathe- 
neighbouring   provinces,  many  of  which  are  little  inferior  to  ^^^^ 
the  great  examples  mentioned.     In  Normandy  are  Coutances  laie  de 
(c.  1251-1274),  famous  for  its   side   chapels,  divided  from  one  '^^^'^^ 
another  by  walls  pierced  above  with  traceried  openings  similar 
to  the  Windows  alongside  them  ;  Sées  (c.  1270),  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  which  is  the  slender  detached  shaft  which  starts  from 
the  floor,  in  front  of  each  cylindrical  column,  and  reaches  to  the 
vault,  passing  in  front  of  a  beautiful  little  cusped  niche.    The 
efifect  of  thèse  shafts  is  most  striking,  and  very  unusual,  if  not 
unique.    On  the  boundary  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  is  Dol 

1  The  transept  vanlts  are  dated  1577  and  1578,  and  1576  Ib  the  date  on  aome 
of  the  baya  of  the  ohoii  vanlting.  The  vanlting  thronghont  the  church  is  ses- 
partite,  owing  to  the  added  piers.  The  vanlting  in  the  aisles  is  espeoially  onrious, 
as  each  intermediate  transverse  arch  consista  really  of  a  ridge  rib  supported  byan 
arch,  the  stonework  between  being  pierced. 
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Cathedral,  with  a  fine  choir,  1231-1265.    In  Burgundy,  the  work 
proceeded  at  Sens  Cathediàl  towards  the  end  of  Louis'  reign; 
and  at  Anxerre  the  choir  was  bnilt  1215-1234,  the  nave  belonging 
to  the  next  century  and  the  west  front  being  left  unfinished. 
At  Dijon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chtirches  of  second  rank 
of  this  period.  Nôtre  Dame  de  Dijon,  which  was  btdlt  about 
1240.    It  appears  earlier,  as  it  has  ail  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  of  Fhilip's  reign,  but  Burgundy  was  oonservative  and  to 
some  extent  eut  ofTfrom  the  movement  taking  place  farther  north. 
It  is  a  model  of  early  thirteenth-century  French  methods  and, 
although  the  work  is  somewhat  Mgid  inside,  few  larger  churches 
can  beat  its  fine  proportions.     Yézelay  choir  is  much  earlier 
(c.  1180),  but  contrast  with  the  Bomanesque  nave  makes  it  look 
later  than  the  date  given.^ 
SitoBof    .        One  fault  sometimes  found  with  French  cathedrals  is  that 
?^"     \  they  seldom,  if  ever,  stand  clear.    They  are  surrounded  by  streets, 
ihenuned  in  by  houses;  and  one  sometimes  longs  for  the  cool 
I  green  sward  and  the  quiet  of  an  EngUsh  cathedral  close.    At  the 
Isame  time  their  positions  emphasize  the  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  people.    The  cathedral  was  their  work;  they 
wished  it  in  their  midst,  where  they  could  see  it  without  let  or 
hindrance,  enter  it  without  encroaching  on  property  not  their  own  ; 
and  so,  as  at  Amiens  especially,  it  towers  above  ail  surrounding 
buildings,  and  from  a  distance  stands  out  a  great  black  mass,  a  land* 
mark  to  the  dwellers  in  the  country  round,  a  beacon  to  town  folk 
when  retuming  home.     Owing  to  their  surroundings  it  is  difficult, 
as  a  rule,  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  any  cathedral  except  from  a 
distance.     Most  of  the  east  ends  are  enclosed,  and  visible  only 
&om  private  gardens — often  those  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop — 
and  the  approaches  to  the  west  fronts,  or  to  the  fine  transept 
entranoes,  are  often  poor  in  the  extrême.    The  €U)thic  builder, 
unfortunately,  did  not  appreciate  what  the  Boman  architect  knew 
instinctively  ;  that  the  approaches  to  a  building  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  design  of  the  building  itself.    In  some  of  the 
Bomanesque  and  slightly  later  monastic  churches  and  cathedrals 
in  France,  there  was,  no  doubt,  originally  something  of  the  nature 
of  an  atrium  or  forecourt  to  the  west.    At  Chartres,  Sens,  Paris, 
Caen  (in  front  of  S.  Etienne),  and  elsewhere  are  large  open  spaces 
opposite  the  main  entrances  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  either 

^  Most  of  the  dates  are  taken  from  M.  Enlart's  *'  Manuel  d'Archéologie 
Française." 
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land  was  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  snch  a  pnrpose,  or  else  the 
builders  were  indifiTerent  to  everything  except  the  ohurch  itself. 
The  east  end  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  stands  free,  as  already  stated  ; 
and  at  Bourges  a  magnificent  view  is  obtainable  of  the  cathedral, 
with  its  long,  unbroken  roof-line,  from  the  formally  planned 
gardens  to  the  south-east.  This  view  is  one  of  the  finest  archi- 
tectural ones  in  France.  At  Auxerre  is  another  fine  view  of  an 
east  end,  although  a  more  distant  one  as  it  is  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  a  river.  The  cathedral,  raised  on  its  double  crypt,  towers 
above  the  old  bishop's  palace,  the  grounds  of  which  slope  down  to 
the  river-side.  The  lower  portions  of  the  church  are  hidden,  but 
the  derestorj  Windows  and  buttresses  stand  out  well. 

An  analysis  of  the  plans  of  leading  Frenoh  oathedrals  shows  Propor- 
proportions  very  différent  from  those  which,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  appertain  to  English  ones.  Frenoh  cathedrals,  on  the  whole, 
are  considerably  wider  ;  their  height  is  fanf  greater  ;  and  although 
there  is  not  such  great  différence  in  th»  actual  length  of  the 
examples  in  the  two  countries,  French  cathedrals,  owing  to  their 
width  and  height,  appear  much  shorter.  Their  proportionate 
length  to  width,  including  both  side  and  end  chapels,  is  approxi- 
mately  as  foUows,  the  width  being  taken  as  the  unit  : — 


N«me  of  cathedral. 

TowMthofwMtern 
arm. 

Towlâthofeastern 
ann. 

Paris 

Chartres  .... 

Beims 

Bourges    .... 
Amiens     .... 

2-8 

3T7 

4-55 

2-31 

2*95 

2*8 

2-8 

808 

2-31 

2-9 

Their  superficial  area  and  cubic  contents  are  far  in  excess  of 
ours.  The  average  width  of  the  churches  named  in  the  Appendix 
table,  exclusive  of  side  chapels,  is  111  feet,  as  against  82  in  the 
English  cathedrals  mentioned. 

The  real  différences  between  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  Double 
churches  of  the  two  countries  lie  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  **^®®- 
great  churches  in  France  hâve  double  aisles,  sometimes  to  both 
nave  and  choir,  sometimes  to  choir  alone,  whilst  beyond  the  aisles 
are  frequently  chapels.  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  bas  a  total  width  of 
149  feet,  Bourges  Cathedral  16  feet  more,  in  both  cases  the  side 
chapels  being  included  (see  Fig.  106).    The  best-known  churches 
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with  double  aîales  ail  round,  inolading  the  chevet,  are  the  two  just 
mentîoned.  Troyes  haa  double  aialoB  to  nave  and  choir,  bat  onlj 
a  single  aisle  divideB  the  obapela  of  the  chevet  from  the  apeddal 
termination  of  the  choir.  The  east  enda  of  AmieiiB  and  Baims  are 
BÏmilar  to  Troues,  but  the  naves  hâve  only  single  aisles,  although 
at  Amiens  there  are  chapels  bejrond,  which  la  not  tbe  oase  at 
Beims.  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and  Coutances,  hâve  likewise  only 
single  aisles  at  the  west  end,  but  beyond  the  transepts  they  widen 
ont  into  double  aisles  whicb  are  continued  ail  round  the  east  end 


with  radîating  chapels  in  addition.    The  chapels  in  Le  Mans  are 
continued  down  the  sides  as  well,  making  thirteen  in  ail  (ses  Fig. 


Intebiobs. 
The  main  results  of  the  French  plan  of  doubling  the  aisles  and 
"adding  chapels  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effects  obtaîned 
by  loobing  across  the  churches  from  north  to  south,  either  stnûgbt 
or  diagonally,  are,  as  a  rule,  far  £ner  tban  t^e  vistas  &om  end  to 
end;  and,  in  the  second,  the  great  spacionsness  of  the  central 
port  sorroonding  the  crossing.  The  latter  is  partly  dne  to  the 
faot  that  the  transepts  in  nearly  ail  the  principal  examples 
hâve  au  aiale  on  both  sides.  The  transepts  themselves  bave  very 
slight  projection,  far  less  than  in  England,  but  this  ao  far  &om 

'  The  TKuItlng  of  the  oholi  of  lie  Muia  is  ronah  bigber  thftn  thkt  of  the  qatq  ; 
and  b7  blpplng  buk  the  nave  roof,  it  hae  been  possible  to  itmert  a  nindow  In  tbe 
imat  mU  of  the  CMMlng  above  tbe  n»ve  vanlt,  whioh  prodncee  a  partloolarlj  good 
eOeot  liulde  bom  tha  east. 
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detraoting  from  the  e0bct  mentioned,  in  reality  adda  to  it. 
Amiena  Cathedrel  is  the  moBt  remarkable  in  thia  respect.  The 
appearance  ioside  is  that  of  a  gieat  square  of  flooring  broken  in 
places  by  &  few  colamns  ;  the  nave — wbich  is  tmusuaUy  short  by 
oomparison  with  the  rest  of  the  bnildii^ — and  the  chevet  appear- 
îi^  but  as  adjuncta.  The  eâbct  of  spaciousness  is  do  doubt  helped 
by  the  gieat  height  of  the  ohuich,  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  phuL 

The  chevet,  as  before  mentioned,  forms  the  ending  to  most  of  oho^t. 
the  great  oathedrals  of  Franoe,  the  exceptions  being  chieây  in  the    ^ 
South.    Âlthough  few  vill  deny  that  extemally  the  chevet  sur- 
passes in  effeot  the  resnlt  obtained  by  the  two  characteriatic 


Englisb  méthode  de&cribed  on  p.  151,  it  ia  very  doubtful  if  the 
gain  outside  is  sufficient  compensation  for  the  cramping  effeet  it 
often  producea  insida  In  order  that  ail  supporta  in  the  chevet 
shall  radiate  &om  one  centre,  the  bays  round  the  end  of  the  choir 
are  too  nnmerous  (especially  in  those  churches  in  whîch  double 
aislee  Borround  the  apses)  and  too  narrow  ;  the  piers,  as  a  mie, 
too  slender,  and  the  arches,  in  many  cases,  dia^reeably  stilted  in 
order  that  they  shall  be  the  same  height  as  the  other  arches  of  the 
choir.  In  most  churches  with  only  a  single  aisle  behind  the  choir 
apse,  such  as  Beims  and  Bouen  Gathedrals,  there  are  only  five 
lÂys.  y  At  Amiens  it  is  difflcult  to  s&y  whether  the  apse  lÂould 
be  termed  one  of  five  or  seven  baye,  as  its  centre  is  on  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  a  bay,  and  not  on  a  line  with  a  pier.  This  modifica- 
tion of  the  nsu&l  plan  is  foUoved  at  Chartres  and  Le  Mans,  and 
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waa  ail  the  moie  necessary,  as  the  apse  of  each  is  surrounded  by 
double  aides.  In  the  Cathedrals  of  Bourges  and  Paris  theie  are 
again  only  five  bays  to  the  apse  of  eaoh,  ^dthough  both  churches 
hâve  double  eastem  ambulatories.  At  Bourges  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  dividing  the  ambulatories  from  each  other  are  un- 
usually  wide  ;  at  Paris  a  more  ingénions  plan  is  followed.  The 
columns  between  the  aisles  are  doiibled  in  number,  there  being 
nine,  to  four  round  the  apse.  Some  of  the  columns  of  the  back  row 
come  central  (on  the  radiating  lines)  with  the  columns  in  front,  and 
the  others  are  placed  in  between.  The  vaulting  of  the  aisles  is 
naturally  afifeoted  by  this  duplication  of  supports,  and  the  severies 
are  ail  triangular  in  plan  instead  of  being  quadrangular.  In 
nearly  ail  the  large  churches  built  afber  1250 — ^S.  Ouen,  Bouen,  is 
an  important  exception — the  apses  are  generally  seven-sided  ;  and 
as,  in  conséquence,  the  bays  are  very  narrow,  the  piers  very  thin, 
and  the  arches  much  stilted,  the  east  ends  of  thèse  churches  are 
their  least  satisfactory  part.  In  some  of  the  latest  examples, 
such  as  Qrleans  Cathedral,  the  stilting  is  not  so  strongly  apparent 
because  the  piers  throughout  are  without  capitaLs,  and  the  spring- 
ing-line  consequently  is  not  emphasized 
^P^  S.  I  -'^^^  yfVSTA  of  apses  are  often  totally  différent  in  section  firom 
piers.    >J  |.j^^  gj^Q  p^Q^  Qf  choirs.    This   is  especially  the  case  in   the 

early  chevets.  In  thèse  the  supports  frequently  consist  of  two 
columns  one  behind  the  other,  often  attached  to  each  other; 
with  sometimes,  as  at  Bayeux  Cathedral,  a  slender  detached 
shaft  nestling  between  them  on  each  side.  The  object  in 
changing  the  plan  of  the  piers  was  to  give  as  much  width  as 
possible  to  the  openings,  and  at  the  same  time  not  diminish 
unduly  the  strength  of  the  supports  (see  Fig.  19). 
Ghoinof  The  success  of  the  choirs  of  Chartres  and  Paris  Cathedrals 

MdPttris.  ^  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  thèse  two  churches  the 
faults  in  apse  planning,  apparent  in  others,  hâve  been  avoided. 
Chartres,  it  is  true,  bas  more  bays  at  the  east  end  than  some 
churches,  but  its  choir  is  the  widest  in  Northern  France,  and 
so  the  bays  are  of  fair  width  (Fig.  194).  Moreover,  ail  the  arches 
of  the  main  arcades  throughout  the  church  are  stilted,  and  the 
little  extra  stilting  of  the  apse  arches  is  hardly  apparent. 
At  Paris,  the  bays  of  the  apse  are  only  a  triâe  narrower 
than  those  at  the  sides,  and  ail  the  piers  surrounding  the  choir 
are  of  the  same  size.  Thèse  facts,  coupled  with  the  fine 
perspective  effects  east  of   the  apse,  due  to  the  number  and 
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spacmg  of  the  columns  between  the  ambuIatorieB,  hdp  largely 
jiii  making  the  Paris  choir  the  finest  in  France. 

The  moet  important  exception  in  Northern  France  to  the  Square 
chevet  plan  is  Laon  Gathedral.  The  original  choir  consisted  ^aon?^^' 
of  six  bays  (or  three  double  bays,  as  the  vanlt  is  sexpartite) 
and  ended  with  a  chevet.  About  the  year  1200  the  chevet 
was  removed  and  four  bays  added  to  the  east,  making  the  choir 
ten  bays  long  and  the  end  square.^  The  square  ending  is  more 
likely  due  to  English  influence  than  to  the  preaching  of  S. 
Bernard,  as  Gistercian  choirs  are  invariably  short,  and  the 
length  of  the  choir  of  Laon  is  characteristically  English,  and 
iinusuaily  long  for  France.  Other  English  features  in  the 
Cathedral  are  the  considérable  projection  of  the  transepts, 
and  the  présence  of  the  dog-tooth  omament.  The  latter 
feature  cannot  be  daimed  as  an  exclusively  English  one,  as 
it  is  présent  in  Le  Mans  Gathedral  and  in  a  few  other  French 
churches  outside  Normandy,  but  it  was  not  used  as  an  oma- 
ment in  France  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  it  was 
in  England.  With  thèse  exceptions  Laon  Gathedral  is  as 
characteristically  French  as  Salisbury  Gathedral  is  English. 

In  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Laon,  Sens,  Bourges,  etc.,  which  Bat- 
are  sexpartite-vaulted,  the  fljring  buttresses  which  transmit  Bezpartite 
the  thrusts  of  the  intermediate  transverse  arches  only,  are  made  ▼«uts. 
as  strong  as  those  which  transmit  the  thrusts  of  the  main 
transverse  arches  and  diagonal  ribs  as  well.  M.  GoiToyer,  in  his 
''Architecture  Gothique  en  France,"  terms  this  illogical.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  is  ;  but  assthetically  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  arrangement  he  objects  to  is  right.  Laon,  Bourges,  and 
Paris  would  lose  considerably  in  extemal  efTect  if  half  their  flying 
buttresses  were  omitted  or  made  much  lighter.  Structurally, 
there  must  be  buttresses;  and  considering  that  the  function 
of  a  flying  buttress  is  to  support  the  high  nave  wall,  quite  as 
much  as  to  transmit  thrusts,  M.  Gorroyer's  objection  seems  un- 
called  for.  In  the  sexpartite-vaulted  church  of  La  Trinité,  Angers, 
the  side  buttresses  are  altemately  large  and  small,  but  then  there 
are  no  aisles,  and  consequently  no  flying  buttresses,  and  the  walls 
are  of  no  great  height  (see  Fig.  163). 

Laon  and  Paris  are  the  only  two  of  the  great  Gathedrals — and  TriforU. 

^  The  later  work  is  easUy  distioguished  £rom  the  earUer  by  the  différent 
oaryiug  on  the  ovenailing  couse  under  the  top  parapet  of  the  eastemmoet  four 
bajB  outside,  and  inside  by  the  oarving  on  the  capitals. 
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to  Uiem  may  be  added  Noyon  Gatbedral,  and  the  south  transept  of 
SoisBons — which  hâve  the  fine  open  trifom,  vaulted  llke  the 
aislea,  which  are  so  fréquent  in  the  earlier  Bomanesqae  wcork 
of  Dogland,  Normandy,  and  Itoly.    Ât  FariB  the  apper  triforium. 


IMVCM   WCySLOCK   ABBLYCM: 
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présent  at  Laon  and  Noyon,  ia  wisely  oniitted,  and  the  extra 
amount  of  plain  wall  space  thns  obtained  is  an  undoubted  gaîn.^ 

'  NAtteI>uue,FaTiB,Morigiaalljde8igiiad,haduiuppeTtriforiam.  Thelowai 
one  wu  oovered  b;  polnted  barrai  mollB,  ftt  right  »iigl«a  to  Ute  nava,  Uk«  tboM 
fonaarl;  07«r  tbe  aislea  in  FoontaiiiB  Abbey  Ohaioh.  lu  the  truiMpts  and  In 
the  eBBteinmoBt  baj  of  the  nava,  between  tha  main  trfforlum  and  the  olereatcrj 
Windows,  are  piaroad  ciiales  djvlded  by  liara.  In  the  tranMpte  theee  oirclea  are 
glasad,  and  over  Cftob  1b  a  ver;  wide  single  ligbt.  Tbis  vas  the  original  dengn  of  . 
the  ohoioh  before  it  was  altered  at  tbe  begUming  of  the  thlrteenth  oentory. 


—S.  Pt&BB£,   CHABTBKB. 
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In  most  of  the  laige  French  chnrches  of  c.  1180-1250,  Chartres,  GUied 
Beims,  Amiens,  etc.,  the  triforia  are  absolutely  closed  by  a  wall  ^^^ 
behind  the  aroading  in  j&ont  ;  and  this  remained  the  usual  design 
nntil  the  craze  for  lightness  and  for  glass  opened  them  ont  in 
another  sensé,  and  occasioned  the  glazed  triforiom.  The  reason 
for  the  wall  at  the  back  at  Chartres,  Beims,  etc.,  was  partly  that 
the  builders  feared  for  the  stability  of  their  churches,  as  their 
vaults,  in  each  sncceeding  example,  rose  higher  and  higher;  and 
partly  that  they  felt  the  advantage  of  a  blind  storey,  to  divide 
the  open  arcades  from  the  nearly  equally  open  clerestories.  The 
semi-open  triforiom  of  England,  as  at  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  etc.,  is 
rare  in  France.  To  pierce  and  glaze  the  wall  behind  the  arcading 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  a  blind  storey,  did  not  mean  much 
actual  weakening  of  a  church,  as  the  ashlar  mnllions  on  the 
ontside  face  are,  as  a  rule,  strong  and  fairly  numerons;  but  the 
sensé  of  security  given  by  the  wall  disappeared.  In  the  choirs 
of  the  Cathedrals  of  Metz,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  etc.,  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Ouen,  Bouen,  and  S.  Pierre,  Chartres,  etc.,  the  triple  division 
of  arcade,  triforium,  and  derestory  ia  retained,  but  glass  practically 
reaches  from  the  top  of  the  main  arcades  to  the  summit  of  the 
yaults. 

Before  the  triforia  could  be  glazed  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  lean-to  roofs  behind  them  over  the  aisles,  which  would  hâve 
blocked  ail  light.  Lead  flats  were  sometimes  substituted  for 
thèse,  or  else  high-pitched  roofs  of  double  slope  with  a  gutter  on 
each  side,  that  agaînst  the  nave  waU  being  at  about  the  same 
level  as  the  floor  of  the  triforium.  Often  each  bay  of  the  aisle 
has  its  separate  high-pitched  roof,  hipped  on.  ail  sides,  as  at 
S.  Ouen,  Bouen.  Thèse  numerous  roofs  add  a  certain  picturesque- 
ness  to  many  a  late  French  church;  but  it  is  a  question  if  this  is 
not  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  in  dignity  which  results. 

In  ail  mediœval  work,  and  not  merely  in  France,  the  tendency, 
as  development  proceeded,  was  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  height  of  the  main  arcade  and  of  the  clerestory, 
and  of  diminishing  that  of  the  space  between  them.  In  the  choir 
of  Le  Mans  the  triforium  is  omitted  entirely,  and  the  clerestory 
Windows  start  from  the  top  of  the  arcade.  The  following  table 
illustrâtes  the  development,  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the 
loftiness,  at  ail  periods,  of  the  ground  storey  of  French  cathedrals. 
In  English  ones  this  storey  is  considerably  lower;  even  after 
allowanoe  is  made  for  their  less  total  height. 
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200 

60-0 

Bourges 

700 

19-0 
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40-0 
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Westminster  Abbey  bas  practically  the  same  proportions  as 
Amiens,  namely,  one  balf  the  height  to  the  arcade,  and  the 
remaining  half,  one-third  to  the  triforium  and  two-thirds  to  the 
clerestory;  but  no  other  French  example  foUows  exactly  this 
division.  In  a  few  cathedrals  bmlt  towards  the  close  of  Gothic 
art  in  France,  Flour,  in  the  south  of  Auvergne,  for  instance, 
and  in  a  great  many  large  contemporary  town  churches,  such 
as  S.  Aignan,  Orléans,  S.  Pierre,  Auxerre,  etc.,  there  is  considérable 
space  between  the  arches  and  the  Windows  above,  where  the 
triforium  generally  comes,  but  it  is  neither  pierced  nor  arcaded. 
The  expanse  of  plein  wall  surface  is  a  great  gain.  From  the 
first  the  French  builders  had  a  fondness  for  plaiu  walling  whioh 
they  never  entirely  lost,  even  in  their  days  of  huge  Windows. 
They  realized  its  advantage  as  a  foil  to  surrounding  moulded 
work.  The  space  between  the  top  of  the  main  arcade  and 
the  string  under  the  triforium  is  considérable  at  Laon,  Paris, 
Chartres,  Amiens,  etc.,  and  is  left  quite  plain.  In  the  nave  of 
Amiens  the  plain  wall  surface  iâ  especially  valuable,  as  it  lends 
emphasis  to  the  richly-carved  string-course  above  it.  In  the 
four  cathedrals  mentioned,  and  also  in  Beims  Cathedral  and  in 
other  churches,  there  are  no  hood  moulds  over  the  arcades,  such 
as  are  almost  universal  in  England — a  wise  omission,  as  they  are 
unnecessary  in  a  church  faoed  with  ashlar  inside,  and  they  take 
up  space  which  is  better  left  plain. 

Bourges  Cathedral  requires  spécial  description,  as  its  section 
is  unique.  The  church  bas  double  aisles.  Over  the  main  arcade 
throughout  are  triforium  and  clerestory.  Arcade,  triforium, 
and  clerestory,  ail  of  good  size,  also  corne  between  the  inner 
and  outer  aisles  on  both  sides.  The  three  combined  are  the 
.scone  height  as  the  arches  alone  of  the  nave,  which  measure 
/  nearly  70  feet — ^the  height  of  the  nave  of  many  an  English 
cathedral.    This  design  has  no  parallel  in  France  or  in  any  other 
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couDtry.'  The  choir  of  Beauvais  is  tbe  nearest  appioach  to  it,  but 
ia  this  chorcli  the  corresponding  triforinm  &ud  clerestory  are  mean. 
In  Le  Mans  and  Coutancea  Cathedrals  there  ia  the  same  triple 
arraDgement  betveeo  the  inner  and  outer  aislea  sorrounding  the 
choirs,  but  in  neither  church  bas  the  choir  iteelf  a  triforium.  In 
tbe  nave  of  Bouen  Cathedral  the  arches  between  the  aislee  and  tbe 
chapela  beyond  them  are  as  Mgh  aa  the  main  arcade  and  the  trifo- 
rium combined,  but  then  tbe  nave  arches  are  low.    The  interior 


I    3CALE  Of  i; 


of  Bourges  stands  alone  ;  and  althougb  it  may  not  eqoal  in  beauty 
the  Bturdier  work  of  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Beims,  it  prodnces 
an  effect  of  great  height,  and  appears  far  taller  than  Amiens 
Cathedral  which  really  exceeds  it  by  nearly  20  feet.  The  outside 
of  the  Cathedral  also  présenta  some  unuaual  features.  There  are 
no  transepts  whatsoever,  a  distinct  advantage,  as  the  church  is 
less  than  400  feet  long  and  is  165  feet  wide,  and  the  roof  runs 

>  In  Bome  of  the  large  double-usled  oathedrals  in  IWy,  Buch  as  Milan,  thereUtha 
Mme  gradation  ot  nave  and  alilea,  bat  not  tbe  saœe  three  dIvIalouB  [aee  Fig.  94S). 
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onbroken  from  east  to  west.^  Over  ihe  chapels  of  the  chevet  are 
steep-pitched  stone  roofs,  similar  to  those  over  the  apses  of  the 
eleventh-century  church  of  S.  Nicolas,  Caen.  At  the  west  end  are 
five  magnificent  double  doorways,  affording  direct  access  to  the 
nave  and  the  four  aisles. 

Of  the  différent  cathedrals  in  France,  Beims  is  probably  the  *§tability 
best  built.  Street  enlogizes  the  construction  as  perfect,  and  says  ohmoh^. 
that  there  is  not  a  crack  in  the  building.  This  is  partly  because 
there  bas  been  no  tampering  with  it.  The  aisle  walls  bave  not 
been  eut  away  to  form  chapels,  as  at  Laon,  Paris,  Amiens,  etc.,' 
and  the  fine  aisle  Windows  are  still  framed,  as  they  should  be,  by 
projecting  buttresses.  The  main  columns  are  sturdy  but  not  heavy  ; 
the  shafts  of  the  triforium  (12  inches  in  diameter)  are  a  trifle 
stouter  than  in  other  churches  ;  the  buttresses  are  substantially 
weighted  on  top  by  well-designed  canopied  niches,  each  containing 
a  figure;  and  throughout  there  is  a  feeling  of  well-balanced 
strength  which  is  often  absent  from  churches  of  more  massive 
proportions.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  carried  high  above  the 
vaulting — the  space  between  the  tie-beam  of  the  timber  roof 
and  the  extrados  of  the  vault  below  is  about  10  feet — and  the 
added  weight  gives  stability.  But  the  main  reason  why  the 
church  has  stood  so  well  is  the  absence  of  false  bearings.  There 
is  very  little  balancing  of  upper  walls  over  next  to  nothing,  as 
is  the  case  at  Amiens  and  Beauvais.  At  Beauvais  false  bearings 
and  excessive  height  brought  destruction.  At  Beims  the  builders 
play^  no  pranks  (see  Fig.  62). 

EXTERIOfiS. 

The  results  of  the  proportions  already  detailed  and  of  the  Towen. 
peculiarities  of  the  planning  are  shown  as  unmistakably  in  the 
exteriors  as  in  the  interiors.  The  great  height  of  the  majority 
of  French  cathedrals  rendered  a  central  tower,  in  most  cases,  an  ^ 
impossibility.  Its  accomplishment  would  bave  been  a  tour-dé^ 
farce  from  which  even  the  builders  of  the  Isle  de  France  shrank, 
greatly  though  they  delighted  in  overcoming  structural  difficulties. 
There  is  one  at  Laon,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  as 

*  In  Sonthem  France  transepts  are  freqnently  omitted,  and  it  was  probably  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  South  which  snggested  the  plan  adopted  at  Bourges.  Bourges  is 
about  160  miles  due  south  of  Paris. 

*  The  old  stone  seat  against  the  aisle  wall  stiU  runs  round  the  greater  part  of 
the  churoh. 
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r^arda  both  width  and  height  are  mote  modest  tbiui  in  most 

other  ezamplea.     In  Normand;  central  towera  are  oommon,  and 

nothîng  oan  eocoeed  the  beanty  of  the  one  at  Contances.     Elae- 

where  in  Fnmce,  in  Gothic  times,  thej  left;  them  seveiely  alone  ; 

sabetâtating  for  them,  in  many  casea,  a  flêcKe  of  wood  and  lead 

at  the  intersection  of  the  roofs — a  pooi  aubstitnte  for  the  square 

I  tower,  ox  tower  and  apiie,  of  so  many  an  English  cathedral,     At 

I  Amiens  the  top  of  the  floche  ia  422  feet  from  the  ground,  some 

[  20  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  atone  spire  which  rises  above 

the  vell-proportioned  and  compamtively  high  central  tower  of 

Saliabnry.     Another  resnlt  of  the  height  of  French  chnrches 

is  that  the  western  towera  are  often  dwarfed  by  the  roof.     At 

Amiens  the  ridge  actually  rises  higher  than  the  parapets  of  the 

toweiB. 

I      l^at  the  Frenchmen  had  no  objection  to  towers  is  shown  by 
^T^^/the  faot  that  seven  were  commenoed  at  Laon  Cathedral,  a  central 
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tower,  two  weat-end  onea,  and  two  to  each  transept.  At  Chaitree 
eight  were  actnally  intended,  there  beîi^;  no  central  tower,  bat 
two  additîonal  ones  are  placed,  one  on  eacb  side,  over  the  bnter 
aisles  of  the  choir,  jnst  before  the  chevet  b«^ins.  Ilonen,  like 
Laon,  bas,  or  was  intended  to  hâve,  seven.  Beima  has  six,  two 
at  the  weet  end  and  two  flankiiig  each  transept.  Transept  towers, 
on  a  big  scale,  occur  fîiat  in  the  Romanesque  part  of  Tournai 
Cathedral,  Belgimu  (c.  1120),  where  their  lower  portions  are 
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hidden  by  the  aisles  of  the  semicircnlar  transept  apses  which 
stand  in  finont.  In  France  the  whole  tower,  as  a  rule,  shows.  The 
reason  for  thèse  towers  in  French  cathedrals  is  the  natural 
objection,  which  ail  architects  must  feel,  to  the  displayin  élévation 
of  the  uglj  seotional  outline  of  a  ohurch  which  has  a  high  central 
part  with  lower  side  aisles.  The  Frenohmen  saw  no  reason  why 
this  outline  should  appear  anj  more  at  the  sides  than  at  the  west 
end.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  transepts  in  France  hâve 
an  importance  almost  equal  to  a  west  front  itself.  Their  door- 
ways  are  often  as  fine  as  those  of  the  main  entrance.  At 
Chartres  the  porches  in  front  of  the  transepts,  with  their  wealth 
of  glorions  sculpture,  are  far  more  important  than  the  western 
entrances.  At  Sens,  Beauvais,  Bouen,  Beims,  Abbeville,  etc., 
almost  everywhere  in  fact,  the  north  and  sonth  doorways,  with 
their  large  Windows  over,  are  amongst  the  richest  portions  of  each 
church.^  The  towers  of  the  transepts  of  Beims  and  Bouen 
Cathedrals  are  alike  in  design.  Ail  are  unfinished,  being  canied 
no  higher  than  the  springing  of  the  gable.  In  each  tower  the 
upper  storey  is  very  open,  and  is  pierced  on  three  sides  by  two 
very  long  unglazed  Ughts.  At  Laon  the  west  towers  of  the  north 
and  south  transepts  and  the  central  lantem  are  complète,  and, 
owing  espedally  to  the  position  of  the  cathedral,  form  a  striking 
group.  In  towns,  however,  in  which  the  church  occupies  a  more 
cramped  position  than  Laon  Cathedral  does,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  multiplication  of  towers  was  of  any  advantage,  except, 
perhaps,  from  a  distance.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  two  eastem  towers  of  Chartres.  At  Coutances 
Cathedral  there  are  two  small  ones  in  similar  positions,  but  then 
they  are  little  more  than  large  pinnacled  buttresses,  and  the  tran- 
septs, moreover,  hâve  no  flanking  towers.  The  builders  of  Nôtre 
Dame,  Paris,  were  the  first  to  abandon  towers  at  the  transepts, 
and  their  example  was  followed  at  Amiens  and  in  subséquent 
cathedrals.  It  was  probably  felt  in  most  cases  that  they  were 
not  necessities,  and  in  addition  there  was  the  unlikelihood  that 
they  would  ever  be  finished.  So  many  western  towers  in  France 
were  left  incomplète  until  the  fifteenth  century — some  were  not 
finished  until  the  Benaissance  had  obtained  a  footing  in  the  follow- 
ing  one  ;  Tours  Cathedral  is  an  instance — that  the  désire  of  the 

^  At  Beiins  the  north  transept  only  has  doorways.  Orer  the  westemmost  one 
of  the  thiee  is  inoorporated  some  interesting  oanred  work  from  the  original  cathedral 
which  was  bnmt  down  in  1211. 
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builders  to  concentrate  their  eneigies  on  work  the  completion  of 
which  they  might  possibly  see,  may  be  the  sole  reason  for  the 
diflappearance  of  towers  from  the  transepts.^ 

Eastem  transepts,  as  at  Salisbnry,  Beverley,  Lincoln,  etc., 
weie  impossible  in  French  cathedrals.  They  would  hâve 
curtailed  too  much  the  apparent  length,  which  already  was  too 
short.  For  the  same  reason  the  builders  were  careful  not  to 
give  too  much  projection  to  the  main  transepts,  which  sometimes, 
as  at  Paris,  are  practically  fiush  with  the  side  chapels  of  the 
ground  storey,  àlthough,  of  course,  owing  to  the  seotional  outline 
of  the  church,  they  stand  clear  above. 

The  earliest  west  front  to  which  the  term  Gothic  can  be 
applied  h&  that  of  Chartres  Cathedral  (c.  1145).  Hère  is  found 
the  ordinance  which,  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time, 
appertains  to  ail  French  cathedral  façades.  Two  western  towers 
^^  b^  mA  to  be  the  UDJyersal  rule  ;  *  poitahraie  geneiallj'  Ihnjë' 
in  number,  Bourges  Cathedral  being  an  exception  with  five  ;  oYor 
the  central  doorway  cornes  a  huge  rose  wîndow;  immediately 
above  it,  as  at  Laon  (c.  1180)  and  Beims  (1211-1311),  or  wiûi 
Windows  in  between,  as  at  Chartres.  At  Paris  (1208-1235)  the 
rose  window  is  separated  from  the  doorway  below  by  a  band  of 
figures  which  is  continued  across  the  towers  the  whole  width  of 
the  front.  At  Amiens  (c.  1260),  owing  to  the  great  height,  more 
division  was  necessary .  Between  the  tliree  portais  and  the  central 
rose  window  and  Windows  alongside  it,  is  a  row  of  Windows 
(see  Fig.  208),  and  above  that  a  band  of  figures  similar  to  the  one 
at  Paris.  Above  the  rose  window  at  Chartres  is  a  straight  band  of 
arcading,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  figures,  which  forms  a 
parapet.  Behind  this,  set  back  some  feet,  rises  the  gable  ter- 
minating  the  nave.  The  crowning  horizontal  line  is  a  charac- 
teristic  of  ail  churches  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
in  France  in  both  western  façades  and  transepts.  The  gable  was 
.never  allowed  to  corne  to  tiie  front  until  towards  the  fifteenth 
century,  àlthough  a  portion  of  it  sometimes  shows  behind  the 
straight  line,  as  at  Chartres.  At  Laon  it  is  hidden  entirely  at 
the  west  end.     At  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris,  the  nave  roof  and  gable 


i  On  the  west  side  of  each  main  transept  of  Ganterbury  Cathedral  is  a  smaU 
Romanesque  tower,  but  the  pair  form  the  only  attempt  made  in  England  in  ibis 
direction,  and  that  not  a  very  important  one. 

*  In  some  abbey  churches  of  late  date  there  are  no  western  towers,  as  ai 
Vendôme,  or  only  one,  as  at  S.  Riquier,  near  AbbeviUe. 
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are  set  back  on  a  Une  with  the  eastern  face  of  the  towers,  and  are 
practically  invisible^  allowing  the  arcading  above  the  band  of  figures 
to  be  pierced,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  importance  to  the 
side  towers  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  This  arcading 
is  continued  straight  across  the  towers,  and  projects  a  trifle  in  firent 
of  them,  thus  producing  a  lighter  effect  than  if  it  had  been  set  back 
against  the  walls,  and  preventing  too  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
open  centre  and  semi-closed  sides.  At  Laon  the  arcading  in  the 
centre  is  a  trifle  higher  than  at  the  sides.  At  Beims  the  crowning 
arcade  becomes  a  séries  of  niches  filled  with  figures,  and  over  each 
niche  is  a  canopy  with  a  pediment  on  top.  The  resuit  is  spikey, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  work  ;  the  gênerai 
effect  being  by  no  means  enhanced  by  the  struggles,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  gable  behind  to  get  to  the  fi[X)nt.  At  Amiens  the  designers 
wisely  placed  their  figures  below  the  rose  window  and  not  above 
it,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  of  the  front  cannot  be  seen 
unless  one  goes  on  the  housetops.  This  consists  of  a  gallery,  with 
some  pierced  panelling  above,  behind  which  rises  the  gable.  Even 
in  so  late  an  example  as  Orléans  Cathedral  the  straight  Une  is 
retained,  the  gable  not  showing  at  ail.  In  Tours  Cathedral  it  is 
more  in  évidence,  but  this  was  not  finished  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  horizontal  Unes  are  far 
more  marked  in  western  façades  than  in  any  other  part  of  a  church. 
Vertical  Unes  are  still  strong — the  churches  could  hardly  be  Gothic 
if  they  were  not — but  there  is  not  the  same  insistence  on  verticaUty 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  that  is  so  noticeable  in  the 
interiors.  At  Amiens,  it  is  true,  the  carved  string-course  under  the 
triforium  marks  a  stronger  horizontal  Une  than  is  generally  found 
inside  Gothic  churches,  either  in  England  or  France,  B.  de 
Luzarches  and  the  De  Cormonts  probably  feeUng  that  the  great 
height  was  sufficient  to  stand  it.  In  the  church  of  Nôtre  Dame  de 
Dijon,  the  horizontal  Unes  on  the  western  façade  are  especiaUy 
prominent.  The  entire  front  is  carried  up  above  the  roof,  and 
finishes  square.  The  horizontaUty  of  the  design,  however,  is  not 
so  much  due  to  this  as  to  three  carved  bands  of  boldly  projecting 
animais,  which  stand  out  from  the  waU,  framing  in,  and  dividing 
from  each  other,  two  bands  of  arcading.  Thèse  ^nîTriftlfl  are  in 
many  respects  even  more  remarkable  than  the  animais  and  devils 
that  look  down  from  the  parapet  of  Nôtre  Dame,  Paris. 

The  great  portais  of  France  far  exceed  in  magnificence  the  l>oor- 

ways. 
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doorways  of  English  cathedials.  Great  similarity  runs  tbrough 
them  ail.  The  détail  varies,  and  the  later  ezamples  are  richer  than 
Ihe  earlier  ones,  but  in  the  main  there  are  few  différences.  The 
doorways  thernselves  are  generally  double,  and  are  always  spanned 
by  lintels.  Over  the  lintels  is  a  tympanum  framed  in  by  an  aich 
of  many  orders,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  portai  The  jambs  of 
the  portai,  or  poroh  as  it  may  be  called  if  the  doorways  are  much 
recessed,  the  support  between  the  doorways,  and  each  order  of  the 
arch,  are  filled  with  figures  under  canopies  which  form  a  bewildering 
array  of  sculpture  of  the  highest  order.  The  tympanum  also  has 
figure  sculpture,  generally  arranged  in  bands.^  In  the  sculptured 
tympana  and  carved  concentric  orders  of  the  porches  the  Gothic 
builders  were  only  developing  the  idea  introduced  in  Bomanesque 
times.  There  is  no  différence  in  principle  between  early  and 
late  designs  in  this  respect.  By  their  multiplication  of  the  arch 
orders,  however,  and  by  their  greater  skill  as  sculptors,  the  French 
craftsmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  advanced  far  beyond  their 
predecessors.  At  Chartres  their  superiority  is  especially  marked 
in  the  sculpture  and  carvings  literally  covering  the  projecting 
porches  of  the  north  and  south  transepts.  No  other  country  oan 
boast  such  Gothic  doorways  as  France,  àlthough  in  Spain  an  early 
example  at  Santiago  de  Compostella  is  probably  finer  than  any 
French  Bomanesque  one.^  In  Spain  also  and  in  Germany  there 
are  some  late  doorways  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
which,  if  excess  of  richness  were  a  desideratum,  might  compare 
with  French  onee. 
Widewest  The  west  fronts  of  Bourges  and  Bouen  Cathedrals  deserve 
a  spécial  word  because  of  their  width.  In  nearly  ail  other  churches 
the  towers  come  at  the  end  of  the  aisles.  Even  in  Nôtre  Dame, 
Paris,  a  church  with  double  aisles,  the  space  between  the  towers  is 
only  the  width  of  the  nave.  Each  of  the  sîde  towers  is  as  wide  as 
the  two  side  aisles,  which,  under  the  tower,  hâve  no  dividing 
column  and  become  a  single  square.  At  Bourges,  however, 
the  towers  start  from  beyond  the  inner  aisles,  and  project 
considerably  beyond  the  outer  ones  ;  even  beyond  the  side  chapels. 

>  At  Reims  the  sculpture  of  the  three  tympana  was  removed,  piobably  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Windows  inserted.  From  the  inside  the  efiect  la  not  so  bad  ; 
outeide  it  is  déplorable.  About  the  same  time  the  simplicity  of  the  gables  over  the 
three  porches  was  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  groups  of  figures,  standing  on  douds  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  central  one,  surmounted  by  gimcraok  tabernacle  work. 

*  A  f  uU-size  oast  of  this  doorway  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muséum,  South 
Kensington. 


fronts. 
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Hence  the  possibility  of  the  five  doorways,  each  a  double  one, 
already  referred  to.    In  Boaen  Gathedral,  which  bas  only  single 
aisles,  althongb  there  are  cbapels  beyond,  the  towers  start  outside 
tbe  aisles  altogether.    A  west  front  of  unusnal  width  is  the  resuit, 
which,  befoie  it  was  altered  in  the  fif  teenth  century  and  "  restored  " 
in  the  last  century,  must  bave  been  very  striking. 
j      The  main  characteristics  of  the  great  churches  of  France  bave  Smn- 
ibeen  outlined  in  this  chapter  ;  a  similar  treatment  is  accorded  to  ™^' 
Abeir  smaller  brethren  in  England  later.    French  cathedrals,  owing 
to  their  hdght,  double  aisles,  side  cbapels,  and  the  resulting  com- 
plicated  arrangement  of  buttress,  flying  buttress,  and  pinnade — 
familiar  to  ail  acquainted  with  French  architecture — produce  in 
some  a  feeling  of  unrest  which  displeases  them7>  In  the  chevet  the 
culmination  is  reached.    **  An  arch  never  sleeps,"  says  the  Arab 
proverb;    and  throughout  a  French    cathedral,  at  the  east  end 
especially,  one  bas  always  the  sensé  of  movement  ;  the  feeUng  that 
stone  is  always  grinding  against  stone  ;  that  the  whole,  although  a 
tiiumph  of   beautifuUy  balanced    counteracting    forces,  cannot 
possess  that  stability  which  a  lasting  monument  should  bave.    It 
is  but  fancy.     The  French  cathedrals  bave  lasted  as  long  as  ours, 
and  are  in  as  good  a  state  of  préservation  as  ours  ;   in  many  cases 
in  a  better.    English  cathedrals  are  quieter;  more  soothing;  less 
daring;    more  peaceful.      Flying  buttresses  are  often  lacking 
altogether.     Pinnacles  are  few,  and  dimensions  modest     The 
English  church  is  suitable  to  its  close;    the  French  church  in 
harmony  with  the  turmoil  that  often  surrounds  it.     Each  is 
best  in  its  own  place,  and  no  one  can  trutbfuUy  say  that  the 
churches  of  one  coimtry  are  right,  and  that  those  of  the  other 
are  wrox^. 

With  the  building  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris  (1240'1248>  Later 
French  Gothic  architecture  enters  on  its  second  staga  But  ^^'^' 
there  is  no  radical  change  to  chronicle,  save  in  the  traceiy 
of  the  window  heads,  and  no  spécifie  différence  that  can  be 
stated  in  terms  between  the  churches  of  the  succeeding  hundred 
years  and  those  of  the  préviens  century.  But  there  are  differ- 
ences  nevertheless.  The  virility  of  Chartres  and  Beims  was 
passing  away.  The  work  was  already  somewhat  wirey  and  hard. 
The  builders,  fortified  by  expérience,  were  becoming  technically 
bolder.  Plain  wall  surfaces,  both  outside  and  inside,  were  dis- 
appearing  as  though  by  magie.  The  enlarged  Windows  left  no 
room  for  them,  and  the  glazed  triforium  had  destroyed  what  before 
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had  been  a  strengthening  band,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
actuality,  between  arcade  and  clerestory.  The  piercing  and 
panelling  of  flying  buttresses,  which  commenced  about  this  time, 
destroyed  further  the  vigonr  of  the  churches  outside,  althougb 
adding  to  their  richness.  Ail  structural  supports  and  adjuncts 
grew  smaller.  Soon  little  was  left  inside  ezcept  the  piers,  arches, 
and  vaults;  and  outside,  the  buttresses,  flying  buttresses,  and 
window-frames.  The  resuit  was  well  summed  up  by  the  late  O.  F. 
Bodley,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  in  the  phrase,  ''  late 
French  cathedrals  are  aU  vigour  and  glass." 

The  most  striking  church  of  the  middle  period  of  French  art  is 
S.  Ouen,  Bouen,  commenced  1318,  by  l'Abbé  Marc  d'Argent.  The 
choir  and  transepts  were  finished  at  his  death  in  1339,  but  certain 
portions,  the  central  lantern,  for  instance,  were  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  internai  height 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  although 
the  width  of  its  nave  is  a  few  feet  less.  In  total  width  the 
Bouen  church  is  the  laiger,  as  its  aisles  are  wide,  as  in  many 
other  late  examples.  The  détail  of  Marc  d'Argent's  portion  of 
the  church  is  yery  pure,  and  not  unlike  the  slightly  earlier 
work  at  York  CathedraL  The  nave  is  more  flamboyant,  but 
hows  more  restraint  than  is  customary  in  late  work. 

Many  of  the  fourteenth-century  churches  in  certain  parts  of 
rance  show  traces  of  EngUsh  influence.  This  is  espedally 
marked  in  the  Southern  and  Western  districts,  which  at  that  time 
were  either  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  English  kings,  or  in  dose 
communication  with  England.  At  Figeac,  for  instance,  the 
clerestory  Windows  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sauveur  are  strangely 
like  contemporary  ones  in  this  country.  The  feeling  is  the  same 
in  many  of  the  Brittany  churches — at  Guingamp,  Quimper, 
Tréguier,  etc.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  Windows,  the  lines  of 
their  tracery,  and  the  sections  of  the  mouldings  are  ail  more  in 
aocordance  with  English  dimensions,  proportions,  and  forms  than 
with  French  ones.  England  had  leamt  firom  France  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeais  later,  when 
France  was  in  a  parlons  state,  her  kings  weak,  and  her  lands 
devastated,  England  was  able  to  teach  in  her  turn.  Her  influence 
did  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.  To  the  east 
and  north  of  Paris  there  is  little  trace  of  it  ;  the  churches  there 
are  unmistakably  desoended  frdm  the  great  French  cathedrals  of 
the  thirteenth  oentuiy  ;  but  in  the  west,  in  the  towns  mentioned 
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above,  and  îa  others,  are  several  ezamples  whieh  owe  maay  of  their 
features  to  English  architecture. 


French  ardusologista  use  the  term  "  flamboyant  "  for  their  archi-  FUm- 
teoture  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  and  the  word  expresses  it  «ell  ;  ''"T*''  • 
not  merely  becanse  the  tracery  of  the  Windows  forma  âowing  linea, 
but  because  thronghout  ail  the  buildings  of  the  period  tbere  is  a 
li^ht-beartedness  wbich  no  other  term  would  coQTey  the  effoct  of 


1 
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80  well.  Gontemporary  work  in  England  is  eqnally  well  ex- 
pressed  by  tbe  tenu  "  perpendicular/'  not  only  because  tihte  heads  of 
Windows  are  filled  witb  vertical  bars,  and  the  wall  surfaces 
panelled  with  upright  panels,  but  because  the  architecture,  in  its 
main  Unes,  is  stiff  and  angular.  The  work  in  France  expresses 
the  j(m  de  vivre,  inhérent  in  the  nation,  which  found  expression 
after  the  triumph  of  the  French  in  freeing  the  country  ^m  the 
English  ;  and  English  work  shows  évidence  of  the  gloom  which 
settled  over  the  country  after  the  Black  Death  and  War  of  the 
Boses,  which  was  not  dissipated  until  the  Tudors  came  to  the 
throne. 

The  first  sign  of  flamboyant  feeling,  according  to  M.  JEnlart, 
is  seen  in    one    of   the    chapels    of   Amiens    Cathedral,  built 
1373,  but  it  was  not  until  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  later  that  it 
appeared  in  full  force.    S.  Maclou,  Kouen  (1437-1450),  is  the 
most  delightful  existing  example  of  it.    The  west  front  expresses 
in  overwhelming  fashion  the  Joie  de  vivre  alieady  ref erred  to.     It 
is  to  earlier  work  what  the  réel  is  to  the  minuet;  a  burst  of 
joUity  which  the  purist  in  Architecture  may  shake  his  finger  at» 
but  noue  the  less  a  tangible  and  vivid  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
relief  and  delight  which  the  delivery  of  the  country  from  war  and 
anarchy  had  produced.    At  Alençon  is  a  somewhat  similar  porch 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  but  it  lacks  the  abandon  which 
is  so  marked  in  S.  Maclou.     Throughout  Normandy  are  many 
other  fine  churches  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  S.  Vulfran, 
AbbeviQe,  unfinished,  but    nevertheless  most  impressive;    the 
churches  at  Caudebec,  Dieppe,  and  elsewhere.    The  two  churches 
which  display  the  richness  of  this  period  more  extravagsmtly 
perhaps    than    any  others    are    Nôtre  Dame  de  l'Epine,  near 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Vendôme,  near 
the  Loire.      The  west  fronts  of    both   are    striking;    that    of 
the  former  especially  so,  with    its    two    towers    crowned    by 
spires  which  recall  somewhat  the  north-west  spire  of  Ohartres 
Cathedral. 
ThejAst   I       A  considérable  amount  of  church  building  was  donc  after  the 
sixteenth  century  had  commenced — far  more  than  in  England 
where  Protestant  ideas  took  root  earlier — and  much  of  this  is  a 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Benaissance  détail  which  is  often  far  from 
unpleasant.      In   the    doorways    of   many    churches,    Beauvais 
Cathedral  and  at  AbbeviUe,  for  instance,  rich  fifteenth-ceniury 
Gothic  masonry  frames  in  Benaissance  woodwork,  which  is  by  no 


Word. 
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means  ont  of  keeping  with  its  earlîer  sunoundings.  In  travelling 
throngh  France  one  is  firequently  astonished  at  the  dates  given 
to  churches  in  which  Grothic  feeling  is  still  paramount,  although 
the  détail  shows  that  its  reign  was  nearlj  over.  S.  Pierre, 
Anxerre,  is  a  striking  church,  and  yet  it  is  stated  to  hâve 
been  rebnilt  entirely  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  S.  Nicolas, 
Contances,  the  nave  of  which  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  centory, 
the  choir  and  transepts  to  the  foUowing  one,  is  quite  a 
remarkable  ezample  of  imitation  thirteenth-century  work.  The 
détail  is  by  no  means  bad,  although  it  betrays  its  date  in  places. 
The  traditional  methods  of  mediœval  building  are  foUowed 
religiously,  and  the  church  is  vaulted  with  ribbed  vaultîng, 
whilst  under  the  tower  the  corbelling  has  been  copied  from  that 
over  the  crossing  in  the  cathedral.  S.  Pierre,  Coutances,  is  earlier 
(c.  1500).  Of  the  same  date  is  S.  Jacques,  Lisieux,  a  far  finer 
church,  with  the  simple  quadripartite  vault  which  the  French 
dimg  to  until  the  end,  enriched  with  most  effective  painting 
dafed  1552.  Thèse  late  churches,  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  show  how  traditions  were  handed  on  unadulterated 
across  the  barrier  of  the  century,  and  that  many  years  after  Gothic 
was  counted  as  dead  it  survived  in  the  churches  of  France. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

The  Bomaneaque  monuments  of  Southern  France  are  so  fuU  of 
originality  and  beauty,  that  no  wonder  they  influenced  to  a 
considérable  eztent  the  churches  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  of  the  district.  Ail  are  founded  on  old  Boman 
traditions»  which  were  still  powerful  when  the  latter  were  built. 
Wherever  the  Boman  settled  he  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of 
grand  scale.  His  love  for  large  parts  and  for  as  few  supports 
as  possible,  his  préférence  for  open,  unencumbered  floor  spaces, 
and  above  ail  his  dislikc  for  active  démonstration  of  the  means 
by  which  his  buildings  stood,  are  as  évident  in  the  mediœval 
churches  of  Southern  France  as  they  are  in  the  buildings  of 
Impérial  Bome.  The  resuit  is  that  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Southern  church  plan  are  wide  naves,  square  bays  (with  some 
exceptions),  internai  buttresses,  and  a  complète  absence  of  flying 
buttresses.  No  cathedral  in  Northern  France  has  the  span  of 
either  Angers  Cathedral  (56  f eet)  or  Albi  Cathedral  (60  feet). 
Not  even  in  sexpartite-vaulted  churches  of  the  North  do  any 
double  bays  equal  in  size  the  single,  square  quadripartite-vaulted 
bays  at  Angers.^  In  détail  the  Southern  churches  may  not  difier 
much  firom  the  Northern;  in  plan  and  gênerai  ordinance  they 
belong  to  a  totally  différent  school. 
Types  of  Most  Southern  churches  can  be  grouped  under  three  heads — 

Surch™.         0)  Churches  without  either  aisles  or  side  chapels,  such  as 
Angers  Cathedral  (see  Fig.  162). 

(2)  Churches  without  aisles,  but  ¥dth  chapels  at  the  sides 
between  internai  buttresses  of  considérable  projection,  as  Albi 
Cathedral. 

(3)  Churches  with  aisles,  the  aisles  being  nearly  as  high  as  the 
central  nave.     The  section  was  a  common  one  in  Bomanesque 

>  The  sexpartite  bays  of  Ndtre  Dame,  Paris,  are  each  about  46  feet  by  36  feet. 
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chuiohes  of  the  South,  eucli  as  S.  Nazaire,  Carcaaaoane,  and  tlie 
later  Qotbic  chnrchea  of  this  type  are  their  direct  deecendants. 

Poitiera  Cathedral  (c.  1160)  is  certainly  the  moet  remarkable  ^^^ 
of  those  under  the  third  head,  aod  it  is  probablj  also  the  earliest  ^^^ 


of  the  Gothic  examples.  In  it,  and  in  other  aimilar  cburches, 
there  are  neîther  triforia  nor  clerestories.  The  lighting  is  entirely 
from  the  aislee  and  from  the  west  aod  east  ends.  Owing  to  the 
gieat  height  of  the  aisles,  and  the  absence  of  side  Windows  ia 
the  nave  walls,  the  eiale  Windows  are  considerably  larger  and  of 
greater  importance  thsn  in  the  Northern  type  of  chnich.    Poitiers 
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Gathedral  bas  no  chevet  ;  its  east  end  is  square,  although  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  are  three  apses,  as  in  the  early  churchee  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Borna  The  transepts  are  mère  chapels,  and 
of  little  importance.  The  church  is  narrower  at  the  east  end  than 
at  the  west,  both  in  total  width  and  in  the  width  of  its  nave. 
The  vault  diminishes  in  height  towards  the  east  end,  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  width,  as  because  its  springing-line  over 
the  three  bays  forming  the  choir  is  the  same  as  the  springing-line 
of  the  side  arches,  whereas  in  the  nave  it  starts  from  a  consider- 
ably  higher  leveL  In  the  church  at  Pontaubert,  Burgundy,  the 
chancel  arch  and  vault  to  the  east  are  dropped  in  a  similar  way, 
the  springing-line  of  the  vault  of  the  apse  at  the  end  of  the 
chancel  being  lower  stilL  In  the  church  of  Montréal,  also  in 
Burgundy,  the  gradation  in  height  is  obtained  in  a  still  more 
subtle  fashion.  The  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are  stilted  ; 
those  of  the  chancel  are  not,  the  resuit  being  that  the  vault  of  the 
latter  is  a  few  feet  lower  that  the  nave  vault.  In  ail  three 
churches  the  différences  in  height  are  not  noticeable  ;  the  only 
place  in  each  where  they  are  apparent  at  ail  is  above  the  chancel 
arch,  as  there  a  small  portion  of  wall  shows  below  the  nave  vault. 
The  above-mentioned  devices,  and  others  whidi  are  generally  met 
with  in  countries  where  old  classic  traditions  still  lingered,  are  not 
only  legitimate,  but  are  deserving  of  ail  praise.  They  are  évidence 
of  the  care  and  thought  which  the  builders  devqted  to  their  work  ; 
and  when  unobtrusive,  as  in  the  examples  described,  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  modem  architects. 
La  Chaise  A  Connecting  link  between  Poitiers  and  Albi  Cathedrals  is 
the  Church  of  La  Chaise  Dieu,  Auvergne  (c.  1344),  although 
chronologically  it  is  later  than  either.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  monastic  church  in  France.  The  nave  only  con- 
sists  of  three  bays,  whereas  the  choir  has  sevem  The  stalls,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  number,  return  at  the  west  end  and 
separate  the  monks'  part  &om  the  people's.  The  nave  and  choir 
are  about  60  feet  wide.  At  the  sides  are  aisles,  which  continue 
round  the  church,  except  at  the  east  end,  where  they  stop  against 
the  five  radiating  chapels  which  open  directly  out  of  Ûie  choir. 
Thèse  chapels  are  unapproachable  from  either  the  nave  or  aisles  ; 
they  belong  exclusively  to  the  choir.  The  church  is  like  Poitiers 
Cathedral  in  having  neither  triforia  nor  clerestories:  it  differs 
from  it  mainly  in  the  narrowness  of  its  aisles,  which,  although 
lofty,  are  little  more  than  ambulatories. 


Dieu. 


FlO.  SOI.— ALBI    GlTHEDEAI.. 


-l>\ 
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\k  The  cathedral  at  Albi  (c.  1282)  and  the  numaroos  chnrchee  AiU  0»- 
in  Toulouse  form  a  gionp  in  whîcli  can  be  stndied  the  essential 
différences  betveen  Northern  and  Southern  idéale.  Âlmoat  ail  are 
built  of  red  brick.  Eveo  the  jambe  of  wmdows  and  the  tnittress 
set-ofEs  are  generally  brick,  althongh  the  mnllions  and  tracery  are 
stone.  Nearly  ail  are  aisleless,  but  the  naves  and  choirs  of  mo8t 
are  suirounded  by  chapels,  built  between  the  strong  internai  but- 
tresses  whïch  carry  the  thrusts  of  the  vaults.  At  the  weat  end 
of  Albi  Cathedral  a  square  tower,  with  great  circnlar  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  takes  np  the  whole  vidth  of  the  front,  and  there  is 
no  western  doorway.    This  alone  marka  ai 


Fia.90>. 
N'orthem  and  Southern  irork.  A  Northern  boilder  would  no  more 
hâve  dispensed  with  his  western  doorway  than  he  woold  with  his 
vault.  There  are  no  transepts.  The  only  entrances  are  latéral, 
the  main  one  on  the  aouth  side  consisting  of  a  fine  âfteenth- 
century  stone  porch,  near  the  mîddle  of  the  church,  which  ia 
appioaohed  by  a  fiight  of  stepe,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  gate- 
way  nearly  as  elaborate  as  the  porch  itselt  The  buttresses  out- 
side  are  s^mental  and  hâve  very  slig^t  projection.  They,  like 
the  walls,  are  built  with  the  long,  thin  bricks  of  the  South,  with 
wide  mortar  joints.  The  appearance  inside  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing  after  the  towering  height  of  the  outside,  hélped  as  it  is 
by  the  Unes  of  the  buttresses  and  the  unusnally  lofty  proportioiis 
of  the  Windows.  A  handred  feet  is  no  mean  height  for  a  vault  ; 
VOL.  n,  H 
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bat  when  that  vanlt  b»  a  span  of  qaite  60  feet,  ita  springing- 
lioe  Î8  no  b^bco*  irom  the  âoor  tban  the  nave  is  wide.  lUe  effoct 
would  probablf  bave  beeo  better  if  tbe  lengtb  bad  in  some  way 
been  broken.  Notbing  of  conseqaence  marks  the  division  between 
nave  and  cboir.  The  choir  ia  merely  a  portion  of  the  eaat  end 
screened  off  by  a  stone  screen,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  passage  to  tiie 
chapels  at  tbe  sides  and  end.  Over  tbe  cbapels  whieb  eniround 
the  ohnrch  are  galleiies,  the  vanlta  of  which  are  as  bigh  as  tbe 
main  vault.  The  galleriea,  like  tbe  aifiles  below,  are  divîded  into 
distinct  bays  by  walla,  and  one  misses,  in  oonsequence,  tiie  per- 
spective   effects    wbieh 


CROSS    5ECTIO/H  OT 
ALBl    CATMEDRAL 


I 


given  by  the  lofty  side  open- 
ings  of  the  Ghorch  of  La 
Chaise  Dieu.  Similar  open- 
ings  would  nndonbtedly  hâve 
odded  greatly  to  tiie  appâtent 
heigbt  of  the  chnrdi,  but 
would  hâve  neceseitated  more 
prononnced  eztemal  bnttress- 
ing  tban  the  architecte  of  the 
South  desired.  Notwithstand- 
ing  thèse  defects,  if  defeots 
tbey  are,  the  churcb  ia  the 
most  intereating  and  inspiring 
in  Sonthem  Fiânœ.  Ita  plan 
for  congr^ational  purposes  is 
far  superior  to  the  triple  divi- 
sion plan  almoet  universal  for 
large  churchea  in  Northern  Gothic.  The  Cathedra!  of  Perpignan, 
commenced  abont  the  same  time  as  Albi,  bas  a  similar  plan 
and  like  dimensions,  although  îts  heigbt  is  a  trifle  less.  The 
main  différences  between  tbe  two  churchea  are  tbat  tbere  are  no 
galleiies  over  the  chapels  at  Perpignan,  and  that  over  the  arched 
openings  to  the  chapels,  which  are  much  h^ber  than  at  Albi,  are 
nncusped  circular  Windows,  one  to  each  bay.  Clerestory  windowa 
of  tbis  simple  type  are  vommon  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  probably 
fonud  tbeir  way  to  Perpignan  over  the  Pyrénées. 

The  Churcb  of  the  Jacobins,  Toolonse  (c.  1300),  ia  one  of  the 
moBt  striking  in  a  town  full  of  churchea  of  unuaual  plan  and 
noble  proportions.  Most  were  built  by  either  the  Dominicans 
or  tbe  Franciscana,  who  exerted  theniselves  so  nnenviably  in  the 
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tihirteenth  century  in  the  extermination  of  the  religions  sect 
known  as  tbe  Albigenses.  Tbe  Church  of  the  Jacobins  differs 
from  tbe  others  in  that,  as  is  frequentl;  the  case  in  cburches  built 


by  the  Dominican  order,  it  bas  double  naves  of  eqoal  height 
divided  &om  each  other  by  lofty  cylindrical  colnmns  wbich  reach 
from  the  floor  to  the  spiinging  of  the  vault,  and  help  to  make  the 
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chnroh  appear  far  more  lofty  than  tbe  siDgle-span  Cathedial  of 
Albi,  althongb  in  reality  it  is  nearlj  10  feet  lower.  Along  tbe 
BÎdea  are  low  chapels  wîthont  gaUeries  over  them.  Ontside,  the 
buttresaes,  whioli  are  internai  for  the  height  of  Ute  aide  chapels, 
ataud  out  boldly  above  the  lean-to  roofs.  They  hâve  few  and 
uaimportant  8et-of&,  and  aie  connected  by  aichee  tbrown  acroaa 
from  one  bnUress  to  anotber  above  the  Windows.  Over  eacb  arch 
18  a  pietced  cirole.  Thia  type  of  design  waa  a  favourite  in  Toulouse. 
It  atill  exista  in  the  partially-ruined  Gburch  of  tbe  Augustines, 
and  it  also  occurred  in  the  Churcb  of  tho  Cordelière,  now  destroyed, 
whicb  in  many  vays  muât  bave  been  tbe  finest  in  TooloiiBe,  the 
Itomanesque  S.  srâtdn  alone  excepted.    The  destroyed  cbnrch 


CH.OPTHE  CORDEUER5,TOVLOV5E. 
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had  a  nave  nearly  as  vide  aa  that  of  .Âlbi  Cathedral,  with  low 
cbapels  opening  out  of  it  on  eitber  aida  Over  tbe  cbapels 
surrounding  tbe  apsidal  ending  were  otber  cbapela,  carried  up  to 
the  full  heigbt  of  tJie  churcb,  so  tbat  round  the  eaat  end  the  deeign 
followed  Btill  more  closely  tbat  of  Âlbi.  Of  the  Cburcb  of  the 
Augustines  only  three  of  tbe  original  baya  remaîn.  Thèse  are 
21  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  the  widtb  &om  north  to  south  beii^ 
60  feet.  -. 

Attogetber  tbeie  are  niw  towns  in  France  whicb  can  compare 
witb  Toulouse  in  oburches  tbe  plans  of  wbich  are  so  snitable  for 
large  congrégations.  Tbey  are  proof  that  tbe  Gothic  of  tbe  North, 
with  its  nave  and  aiales,  its  flying  buttressea  and  îta  inside 
divisions  of  nave  walls,  is  not  the  only  Gothic  wortby  of  study. 
Tbe  famé  of  Chartres,  Reims,  Paris,  and  Amiens  bas  eclipsed  the 
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Southern  work  ;  but  when  one  cornes  to  practical  considérations, 
to  dealing  with  the  plan  and  ordinance  best  suited  to  modem 
requirements,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  far  better  to  shut 
one's  eyes  resolutely  to  the  glamour  of  the  Northern  churches,  and 
to  open  them  freely  to  the  many  good  points  which  the  Southern 
ones  possess. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GOTHIC    ARCHITECTURE    IN    ENGLAND. 

intro-  Ths  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  marks  the  commencement  of 
duotion.  ^  ^^^  gj^  Jq  English  church  building.  From  it  dates  the  rise 
of  a  national  feeling  which  in  less  than  half  a  oentnrj  led  to  the 
freeing  of  English  art  from  continental  tradition,  and  to  its 
development  on  lines  différent  from  those  which  were  being 
pnrsned  elsewhere.  Nearly  a  century  had  passed  since  England 
had  corne  under  foreign  rule.  Dunng  that  time  great  changes 
had  naturally  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the  two  races, 
between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors.  The  old  conditions, 
under  which  a  hard-and-fast  Une  was  drawn  between  Normans 
and  English,  had  to  a  great  extent  changed,  especially  amongst 
the  dwellers  in  towns.  The  Norman  traders  who  followed  the 
Conqueror  to  England  had  at  first  lived  apart  in  their  own 
quarter,  alongside  that  occupied  by  the  original  inhabitants 
but  separate  from  it.  Gradually  the  barriers  were  broken  down. 
The  descendants  of  William's  followers  had  no  longer  need  for 
them.  England  was  the  country  of  their  birth  ;  and  by  the 
intermarriage  of  their  forebears  many  were  hàlf  of  English  blood. 
A  more  powerful  reason  for  fusion  was  the  îdentity  of  interests 
between  ail  burghers,  no  matter  what  their  descent.  Union 
between  the  two  races  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  freedom 
for  their  cities,  security  for  themselves,  and  to  repel  more  easUy 
the  aggressions  of  the  barons,  the  extortions  of  the  king. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  I.  with  Matildâ,  an  English  Princess, 
helped,  to  a  great  extent,  to  reconcile  the  English  to  foreign  rule. 
It  bore  fruit  when  Henry's  elder  brother  Bobert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  claimed  the  English  throne.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Norman  barons  in  England  were  largely  with  Bobert,  and  the 
army  that  followed  Henry  to  Normandy  and  won  the  battle  of 
Tenchebray  was  composed  mainly  of  English  yeomen.  With  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  grandson  of  Matilda,  through  the 
marriage  of  G^ofifrey  of  Anjou  with  the  daughter  of  the  first 
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Henry,  one  more  step  was  taken  towards  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  race.  Besides  being  King  of  England,  Henry  II.  was 
the  master  of  Anjou,  by  descent,  of  Normandy,  which  bis  father 
had  conquered,  and  of  Aquitaine,  through  his  marrîage.  He 
therefore  owned  practically  half  France  as  well  as  this  country. 
His  accession  meant  that  the  crown  passed  to  one  whose  Norman 
strain  was  equaUed  by  his  English.  and  who,  in  addition,  was 
half  Angevine. 

No  wonder  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  b^ught  together  Angevine 
the  dwellers  in  England.  The  king  was  as  much  a  foreigner  to  ^^^^^nœ. 
the  Normans  as  to  the  English,  and  just  as  much  a  fellow-country* 
man  of  both.  At  the  same  time  it  was  long  before  there  were 
any  changes  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Ghurch.  The  barons  and 
prelates  remained  Norman,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  Angevines. 
No  bishop  or  abbot  was  English.  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  was 
the  only  surviving  bishop  of  English  blood  when  William  the 
Conqueror  died,  and  no  Englishman  was  appointed  to  a  see  until 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  a  break  had  been  made  in  the 
Norman  succession,  and  the  break  brought  about  a  change.  It 
came  gradually.  The  Bénédictine  monks  still  controUed  ail  the 
great  monastic  churches  in  England  and  still  looked  to  Normandy, 
or  to  Burgundy  the  cradle  of  their  order,  for  guidance  in 
architectural  matters.  Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  conservative  hère  as  their  brethren  were  abroad,  they  continued 
to  build  on  the  old  Unes,  as  at  Ely  and  Peterboro*.  It  might 
hâve  been  thought  that  the  union  of  England,  Anjou,  Aquitaine, 
etc.,  under  one  ruler  would  hâve  led  to  the  importation  of 
Southern  methods  of  building  into  this  country.  But  such  was 
net  the  case.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  countries 
were  in  a  sensé  fellow-countrymen.  Angevine  characteristics — 
the  aÎBleless  plan  for  large  churches,  domical  vaults  and  heavy 
transverse  arches — ^found  no  écho  in  English  work. 

To  the  activity  of  the  Cisterdans,  foreigners  as  they  were,  cisteroian 
must  be  attributed  in  part  the  break  with  Norman  traditions,  ac'ti^^y* 
In  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  they  flocked  to  England, 
bringing  with  them  the  maxims  of  their  order  and  their  ideals 
of  church  building.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Waverley,  near 
Famham.  That  the  square  east  end  was  an  innovation  of  theirs 
has  already  been  denied  (see  pp.  161  and  237),  although  their 
advocation  of  it  probably  helped  to  make  it  more  général  Neither 
can  they  be  said  with  any  certaîiity  to  hâve  introduced  the  pointed 
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arch  into  England,  although  it  is  quite  possible  they  did  so.     No 
chnich  of  theirs  with  pointed  arches  is  so  early  as  the  nave  vaults 
of  Durham  Gathedral,  and  as  ihis  was  a  Bénédictine  chnich  it  îb 
unlikely  that  they  had  any  say  in  its  building. 
Tnœfli-  What  is  conunonly  called  Transitional  work  in  England  covers 

woSk^  approximately  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  In  it  there 
is  an  increasing  lightness  of  ail  parts,  a  mingling  of  pointed  and 
semiciicular  arches — ^the  former  being  used  for  main  arcades  and 
for  vaulting,  the  latter  for  heads  of  Windows  and  other  small 
openings — and  a  change  in  mooldings  and  omamentation.  The 
work  ÎB  transitional  in  a  double  sensé;  it  not  only  marks  the 
transition  from  Bomanesque  to  Gothic,  but  it  expresses  alBo 
the  change  that  was  takhig  place  in  England  in  the  relations 
of  the  people  towards  the  barons,  the  barons  towards  the  king^ 
on  which  the  seal  was  set  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  1215.  The 
period  was  by  no  means  one  of  stagnation  ;  but  advance  was  only 
partial.  There  was  no  longer  the  same  building  activity  as 
prevailed  during  the  previous  centuiy.  Whilst  contemporary 
French  art  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  English  art  was 
but  carefully  feeling  its  way.  For  ihis  the  quarrels  of  Henry 
with  the  chuich  and  barons,  the  restless  ambition  of  Sichard, 
which  emptied  the  exchequer,  and  the  double  dealing  of  John 
with  both  the  Pope  and  his  own  people,  are  mainly  responsible. 
Frenoh  Although  Fieoch  Gk)thic  art  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 

Infliwnoe.  century  was  considerably  in  advance  of  contemporary  work  in 
England,  there  are  very  few  examples  in  this  country  which  can 
be  classed  as  direct  évidence  of  French  influence.  Indirectly 
there  may  be.  many,  as  the  English  builders  cannot  hâve  been 
ignorant  of  the  great  strides  their  art  was  making  across  the 
channeL  The  choir  of  Canterbury  (c.  1175-1178)  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  work  of  William  of  Sens,  a  Burgundian,  and 
to  be  continental  iu  design.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches,  the 
carving  of  the  capitals,  the  shape  of  their  abaci,  the  starting  of 
the  yaulting  shafts  from  above  the  capitals,  and  the  sexpattite 
character  of  the  vault  recall  Laon,  Pans,  and  liaieux.  The 
coupled  columns  of  the  eastem  apse  are  similar  to  those  in  Sens 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  apses  of  some  of  the  large  Normandy 
chuiches.  In  the  choir  of  Bipon  Cathedral  (c.  1170)  the  vaulting 
shafts  start  as  at  Canterbury,  and  the  quadripartite  yaulting  of 
the  aisles  is  more  donûcal  than  is  usual  in  ï^lish  work.  The 
retro-choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral  (c.  1186)  is,  in  some  of  its 
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detalLi,  aimilar  to  Canterbnry,  altfaough  bnilt  after  the  death  of 
William  of  Sena.  The  foreign  influence  tisceable  in  Chichester 
may  be  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  coaat  of  Normaody,  it  being 
the  neareat  Engliah  cathedral  to  that  conntry.  But  thèse 
examples  are  few  on  wtûcb  to  base  the  assumption  that  Englifih 
Gothic  vas  derived  from  the  Frencb.  It  developed  majnly  out 
of  its  own  Boroanesque.  There  are  otber  contomporary  ohuiches 
in  England  wbich  show  Uttle  trace  of  Frencb  Qothic  influence 
and  some  which  ahow  none  at  ail,  prOTÏng  that  the  Ënglishman, 
slowly  bat  steadily,  was  finding  a  way  for  bimself. 

AmongBt  the  earliest  examples  in  England  in  which  the  Tmui- 
pointed  areh  occnra  in  arcades  are  the  abbey  churches  of  Malmes-  *'°^i,. 


bury  {c.  1145),  Buildwas  (c  1148),  and  Fountaina  (c.  1150).  The 
first  was  Bénédictine,  the  otber  two  Ciateroîan.  At  Bnîldwas 
the  design  is  frankly  Eomaneeque;  the  substitution  of  the  pointed 
arch  for  the  semicircular  being  the  ooly  modiflcation.      The  aame 
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may  be  said  of  Malmesbiiry  nave,  except  that  tiie  pointed  form 
is  also  used  in  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles.  A  t.  y^itii^îwa  the 
aisles  are  vanlted  by  pniT|f.^  \^TTt\  vai^^ta  running  from  north 
to  south,  each  bay  beîng  carried  on  semicircular  transverse  arches 
in  smdiar  fashion  to  the  nave  vaults  of  S.  Philibert»  Tonmqa,  The 
two  bays  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  Worcester  Gathedral 
(c.  1160-1180)  show  a  lighter  and  more  advanced  treatment, 
fiilthough  the  work  Ib  still  impregnated  with  Bomanesque  feeling. 
The  piers  hâve  detached  shafts  in  the  angles  instead  of  the 
attached  ones  which  had  hitherto  been  customary.  In  the  abbey 
church  of  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire  (see  Figs.  25  and  190), 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Prier  to  c.  1180,  a  great  advance  is  noticeable  ; 
in  fact,  if  the  above  date  is  correct  little  improvement  was  made 
for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Gonneot-  ^^^  Connecting  links  between  the  Transitional  work  of  the 

ing  links,  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  folly  developed  Gothic 
of  the  foUowing  one  are  to  be  seen  best  in  the  two  cathedrals  of 
Wells  and  Lincoln.  In  thèse  can  be  traced  the  steps  by  which 
the  later  work  emeiged  from  the  earlier  by  a  natural  development, 
imassisted,  or  only  assisted  indirectly,  by  contemporary  work 
on  the  continent  Mr.  Piior  gives  the  date  of  the  nave  of  Wells 
Cathedral  as  1170.  It  may  hâve  been  commenced  then,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  much  was  donc  beyond  foundations  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  little  ruined  chapel  of  Olastonbury  Abbey 
close  by  was  b^gun  afber  a  fire  in  1184.  Notwithstanding  its 
delicacy  and  refinement  it  is  still  essentially  Bomanesque  in  its 
omamentation,  without  a  trace  of  the  later  feeling  conspicuous  at 
Wells,  excepting  the  pointed  arches  of  its  vault.  Allowing  for 
possible  jealousies  between  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  and  the 
canons  of  Wells,  it  is  inoonceivable  that  the  work  of  the  cathe- 
dral, if  it  had  been  at  ail  advanced,  should  hâve  exercised  no 
influence  on  a  building  only  a  few  miles  off;  a  building,  more- 
over,  which  for  richness  of  détail  has  no  contemporary  equaL 
The  piers  of  Wells  are  square  with  added  attached  shafts.  The 
main  différence  between  them  and  Bomanesque  ones  is  that  the 
shafts  are  clusters  of  three  instead  of  single  shafts.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  1170  the  earlier  form  may  hâve  been  contemplated, 
but  as  the  work  proceeded  the  section  was  changed.^    The  Wells 

^  In  the  nave  of  Ghiohester  Cathedral,  the  semicircular  shaft  on  the  face  of 
each  pier  was  oarved  into  a  cluster  of  three  when  the  rebuilding  took  place  after 
the  fire  in  1186. 
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piera  are  certainly  an  advance  on  earlier  English  foims,  and  th^ 
are,  moreover,  qnite  différent  from  contiuentAl  ones.  The  square 
abaci  of  the  capitals  ahow  tbe  lingeriog  of  Bomaneaque  traditions, 
and  are  not  suggested  bj  the  square  abaci  of  France.  The  nave 
of  Wells  is  thorooghly  I^liah  ;  and  tbe  only  question  is  whether 
it  should  be  aseigned  to  1170  or  to  Bome  thirty  yeais  later.  The 
triforium  storey  consists  of  very  narrow  pointed  headed  openings, 
wbiob  form  a  contiuaous  band  of  arcadiog,  there  being  no 
vaulting  ehafts  above  the  piers  to  divide  them  into  bays.  Tbe 
existing  stumpy  vanltiog  sbafls  start  above  the  archea  of  the 
triforium,  and  appear  as  ofter-tboughts.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
at  &st  tihere  was  no  intention  of  vaolting  ttie  nave  at  ail.  The 
work  tbrougbout  is  very  simple,  and  is  as  sturdy  as  that  of  Reims 


Catbedral.  Detacbed  shafts  are  conspîcnous  by  their  absence, 
and  altbongh  one  misses  the  différences  in  colonr  which  are  so 
atrikÎQg  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Worcester  letro-choir,  it  is 
question  if  the  fsense  of  dignity  and  repose  which  the  nave  of 
Wells  poesessesla  not  ample  compensation. 

The  eastfim  transepts  and  the  choir  of  four  bays  of  Lincoln 
Catbedral,  the  ^ork  of  Bishop  Hugh,  were  commenced  in  1192, 
and  early  in  the  nezt  century  a  start  was  made  with  the  great 
transepts  (Fig.  100).  The  designer  was  De  Noyer  (or  De  Noyers), 
but  whether  he  was  an  Ënglishman  or  some  one  brongfat  by  S. 
Hugh  from  his  native  town,  Avallon,  in  Bui^ndy,  îs  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Tbe  introduction  of  eostem  transepts  sn^ests  the 
great  church  at  Cluny  ;  and  the  double  apses  to  the  east  of  each 
may  aiso  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  foreign  plan.  Thèse, 
however,  are  quite  as  likely  due  to  the  bishop  as  to  bis  architect. 
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The  great  transepts  and  the  aisles  of  the  smaller  transepts  hâve 
sezpartite  vaulting,  and  the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  former  start 
French  fashion  from  the  top  of  the  capitale  of  the  piers.  Other- 
ttrise,  outside  inspiration  is  lacking.  The  vaulting  of  the  choir 
shows  an  irregularity  in  the  plan  of  the  ribs  which  no  Frenchman 
woold  hâve  dreamt  of  attempting.  It  can  hardly  be  considered 
satisfactory,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  attempt  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  compartments  of  each  bay  ;  a  désire  which  animated 
ail  English  builders  throughout  the  following  oenturies,  and  led 
to  the  developments  in  vaulting  peculiar  to  England  which  hâve 
already  been  described  (see  Fig.  52).  A  feature  in  S.  Hugh's  work 
is  the  double  arcading  which  runs  under  the  Windows  round  the 
aisle  walls.  Trefoil  arches  supported  on  shafts  stand  in  front  of 
pointed  arches  against  the  wall,  the  arches  crossing  one  another. 
The  idea  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  intersecting  semicircular 
arcades  so  common  in  ail  Bomanesque  work,  but  only  in  England 
was  it  developed  in  this  manner.^  In  the  Galilée  porch  of  Ely 
is  a  particularly  good  example  of  somewhat  sinûlar  design. 
FuUyde-  By  the  b^inning  of  the  thirteenth  century  EngUsh  Gothic 

cffi  hadfairlyfounditefeet.  and  was  capable  ofwalkingalone.  With 
the  one  exception  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  only  as  regards 
its  plan  and  proportions,  there  is  no  church  built  subsequenUy 
which  can  truthfuUy  be  said  to  owe  its  plan,  its  ordinance,  or  its 
détail  to  French  influença  Window  tracery  was  oertainly  more 
developed  in  the  middle  of  the  century  in  France  than  it  was 
in  England;  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  is  earlier  than  either 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Presbytery  of  Lincoln  Gathedral. 
But  the  designs  of  English  window  heads  executed  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  are  very  différent  from  contemporary  French 
ones,  and  early  in  the  following  century  our  masons  in  their  tum 
gave  a  lead  to  the  French  by  the  substitution  of  flowing  lines  for 
purely  géométrie  forms. 
Nor-  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  the  severance  of 

™**^^?  England  and  Normandy.  Château  Gaillard,  which  had  been 
built  by  Bichard  I.,  a  few  years  before,  surrendered  to  Philip 
Augustus  in  1204,  and  the  whole  duchy  passed  to  the  French 
crown.    Intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries 

V  Lincoln  Oathedxal  ranges  over  the  whole  gamut  of  Gk)thic,  Irom  the 
Romanesque  of  the  entrance  doorways  to  the  fifteenth-centory  ohapels  flanlnng 
the  south  poTch  of  the  presbytery,  which  give  such  scale  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
oathedral  rising  behind  them. 


Pie.  308,— Amibhs  Cathedbal. 
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ceased,  except  on  occasions  when  it  was  otherwise  than  friendly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  many 
yearo  architectural  development  proceeded  on  much  the  same  Unes 
in  some  respects  in  both  countries.  Constantly  in  Normandy, 
especially  in  its  western  half,  one  cornes  across  détail  of  the 
thirteenài  century,  as  at  Bayeux  (c.  1230),  Coutances  (c.  1220), 
etc.,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  is  to  be  found  in  England.  In 
the  dismantled  church  of  the  Abbaye  d'Ardennes,  near  Caen,  this 
similarity  is  especially  marked.  Detached  shafts,  circular  capitals 
and  mouldings  of  altemating  deep  hollows  and  bold  ronnd 
members  are  almost  as  gênerai  there  as  hère.  The  masons  of 
the  two  countries  had  been  trained  in  the  same  school,  and  they 
continued  to  work  on  much  the  same  lines  and  with  similar  stone. 
In  plan,  Normandy  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  very 
difiTerent  firom  our  churches.  The  Normans  employed  the  chevet 
at  Lisieux  before  the  séparation  came,  and  this  plan  they  did 
not  abandon  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  only 
partdally.  In  other  respects — side  chapels  to  nave  aisles,  for 
instance — they  àlso  foUowed  the  Isle  de  France.  As  time  went  on 
and  génération  suoceeded  génération  the  masons'  work  changed, 
and  the  later  mouldings  iu  Normandy  bear  little  resemblance  to 
our  fifteenth-century  ones. 

1200-1250. 

Comparison  has  so  firequently  been  made  between  Salisbury  S»U8bory 
and  Amiens  that  the  présent  choice  of  thèse  two  cathedrals  for  Amiens, 
this  purpose  may  suggest  a  lack  of  imagination.  But  no  others 
can  so  well  and  fordbly  biing  home  the  fitct  that  English  and 
French  methods  of  design  were  proceeding  on  totally  différent 
lines  when  thèse  two  churches  were  building.^  They  are  brothers, 
but  as  unlike  each  other  as  brothers  often  are  who  come  of  a 
common  stock*  Salisbury  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Poore  in 
1220  and  was  finished  some  forty  years  later,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doisters  (1263-1284),  which  show  the  hold  tracery  had  then 
obtained  over  the  masons,  and  the  central  tower  and  spire,  the 

}  For  plans  of  thèse  two  churohes  see  Figs.  100  and  188.  In  one  respect  com- 
parison is  unf ortunate,  as  Amiens  is  the  largest  of  French  cathedrals,  and  the  highest 
ezcept  Beanvais,  whÙe  Salisbury  is  ezoeeded  in  height  by  York  Gathedral  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  length  by  no  fewer  than  nine  cathedrals  ^olnding  old  S. 
Panl's) — Winchester  being  nearly  one  hundred  feet  longer--and  in  wldth  by  six  ; 
but  the  comparison  is  not  so  much  made  as  regards  size,  but  as  regards  design. 
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gi6ater  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  f omteenth  oentary.  AiwîAng 
was  began  in  the  same  year,  and  althoogh  finished  earlier  had  to 
be  partially  rebuilt,  owing  to  a  fiie,  as  already  stated.  In  the 
rebnilding,  alterationa  were  made  in  the  original  design,  espedally 
in  the  derestory  Windows,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  complète  an 
example  of  consécutive  building  as  the  English  church.  The  . 
choice  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  as  the  chief  example  of  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century  possesses  this  great  advantage,  that  the 
church  was  built  on  a  new  site,  and  the  builders  consequently 
were  not  hampered  by  having  to  consider  old  foundations  or 
existing  remains.  Both  plan  and  gênerai  ordinanoe  may  theie* 
fore  be  taken  as  representing  the  ideals  of  the  English  builders 
of  the  day.  The  most  noteworthy  points  about  the  plan  are  its 
absolute  symmetry  and  its  rectangularity  (see  Fig.  100).  So  much 
is  said  about  the  irregularity  of  Gothic  work,  that  it  is  as  weU  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  when  not  tied  down  and  restricted  by  existing 
sunoundings,  the  mediœval  builders  adopted  plans  as  symmetrical 
as  any  to  be  found  in  andent  Bome.  The  only  features  which  hâve 
not  their  counterparts  are  the  north  porch,  and  the  cloisters  and 
chapter  house  to  the  south.  Salisbury  has  a  nave  of  ten  bays  west 
of  the  Crossing,  and  a  choir  and  presby  tery  of  seven  bays  to  the  east 
of  ît,  beyond  which  is  a  Lady  Ghapd  of  four  bays,  ail  ending 
squara  The  great  transepts  project  three  bays  beyond  the  aisles, 
the  smàller  transepts  two  bays.  On  the  east  side  of  both  pairs 
of  transepts  is  an  aisle  divided  into  chapels.  There  are  single 
aisles  to  nave  and  choir  and  no  side  chapels.  Amiens  has  a  nave 
of  seven  bays  and  a  choir  of  four,  or  five  induding  the  apse. 
Beyond  is  the  semicircular  chevet  with  its  radiating  chapels. 
The  eastem  arm  has  double  aisles,  the  nave  single  aisles,  beyond 
which  are  chapels,  and  the  transepts  hâve  an  aisle  on  both  sides. 
The  transepts  project  only  one  bay  beyond  the  outer  choir  aisles,  and 
that  bay  on  each  side  is  much  narrower  than  any  other  in  the  church 
(see  Fig.  188).  There  are  no  eastem  transepts.  The  internai 
width  of  Salisbury  is  78  feet,  exactly  half  of  which  is  the  width 
of  the  nave  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  the  aides  dividing 
the  remaining  half.  The  western  arm  of  Amiens  is  103  feet 
wide,  exclusive  of  chapels,  and  is  divided  in  the  same  way.  The 
eastem  one  is  about  155  feet  wide,  nearly  double  that  of  Sidisbury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  measurement  of  Salisbury  across  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  is  204  feet,  which  is  some  5 
feet  wider  than  in  the  great  French  church.    In  total  length 
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Salisbury  also  haB  a  slight  advantaga.  From  the  west  wall  to 
the  arcade  at  the  back  of  the  higli  altar — the  high  portion  of  the 
choTch — ia  377  feet,  the  total  length  beîng  450  feet.  Amiens, 
measured  &om  a  similar  position,  ia  373  feet  to  the  apae  termi- 
nating  the  choir,  and  449  feet  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Lady  ChapeL 
The  total  eastem  ann  in  each  cbarch  is  a  triile  longer  than 
the  veetem,  but  as  the  fnll  heigbt  is  not  maintained  for 
the  whole  length  in  either,  ezternally  the  western  ann  appears 
to  be  longer  in  both.    The  différences  in  proportion  become  stiU 


SALIS  BVRY. 


more  marked  wheu  the  heights  are  considered.  Amiens,  the 
second  bighest  diurcb  in  France,  i3  140  feet  high  from  iloor 
to  apex  of  vault;  Salisbury,  tlie  third  bighest  ld  Englaad,  is 
only  84  feet. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  how,  whilst  hreadth  and  he^;ht 
were  the  aïms  of  the  French  builders,  the  Ei^lish,  modeat  in  theae 
respects,  relied  more  on  length.  The  latter  could,  in  conséquence, 
aObrd  to  give  tbeir  nuiin  transepts  considérable  projection  and  to 
add  eastein  transepts.  Tbey  conld  cany  a  atone  tower  and  apire 
above  the  crossing,  a  far  more  effective  feature  Uian  the  wood 
and  lead  âêcbe  of  Amiens,  although  the  latter  does  riae  aome 
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20  feet  higher  than  the  former.  A  tower  and  spire  to  the  latter 
churchy  even  if  possible,  would  hare  been.a  mistake.^  It  wonld 
hâve  detracted  fiom  rather  than  added  dignity  to  the  otttside.  No 
one  stiidying  the  plan,  appearance,  and  main  ordinance  of  thèse 
two  churéhes  can  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  ideals  advanced  on' 
one  side  of  the  channél  were  not  those  stiiven  for  on  the  other. 
If  it  be  askèd  which  are  right  and  which  wiong,  there  is  only  one 
answer.  -  In  art  there  are  no  raies,  no  laws,  no  absolute  right  or 
wrong.  Each  building  is  a  law  to  itself  and  to  itself  alone.  Each 
should  be  studied  separately  ;  its  defects  and  beauties  noted  ;  its 
plan,  features,  and  ordinance  analyzed.  There  is  a  reason  for 
every  différence.  Baise  the  vault  of  Salisbury,  and  its  tower 
would  require  -  to  be  reduoed  in  height,  its  spire  omitted  ;  its 
eastem  transepts  would  hâve  to  go,  or  else  its  Lady  Chapel  be 
ndsed  to  the  same  height  as  the  choir.  At  Amiens  the  cathedral 
rears  its  whole  body  above  the  houses  which  hem  it^in  on  ail 
sides  ;  the  tower  and  spire  alone  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  form  the 
landmark.  But  each  building  tells  the  same  story,  although  in 
a  différent  way,  the  story  of  the  majesty  of  the  Ghurch,  of  which 
it  is  the  Visual  monument.  We  need  feel  no  envy  of  the  140 
feet  that  the  vault  of  Amiens  rises  above  the  pavement,  of  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  building,  of  its  forest  of  âying  buttresses. 
Salisbury  inside  looks  its  height,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  if  that  can 
be  said  of  its  great  rival.  Bobert  de  Luzarches  and  the  De  Gonnonts 
were  bolder  constructors  than  the  men  who  served  Bishop  Poore 
and  his  successors  so  faithfuUy,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  they 
were  bigger  artists,  or  that  they  hâve  left  behind  them  a  more 
^^^         beautiful  monument. 

W66t  The  west  fix)nts  of  EngUsh  Cathedrals  aie  weak,  and  Salisbury 

fronts.  jg  j^Q  exception  to  the  gênerai  rule.  In  fact,  it  \&  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory ,  especially  when  seen  sideways.  There  are  no  western 
towers,  and  a  horizontal  parapet  connecta  the  gable  with 
angle  turrets  which  are  poor  substitutes  for  them.  At  Lincoln, 
horizontality  is  still  more  marked,  as  on  each  side  of  the  central 
gable  is  a  screen  which  extends  far  beyond  the  western  towers, 
which  rise  behind  it,  and  finishes  with  turrets  similar  to  those  at 
Salisbury.  The  two  most  famous  thirteenth-century  fronts  are 
Peterboro'  with  its  triple  porches,  the  central  one,  curiously  enough, 
narrower  than  the  side  ones,  and  Wells  (c.  1220).    More  bas 

« 

>  At  Beanyais  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  aixteenth  oentury  at  a  orowning 
featore  over  the  crossing,  more  a  dôme  than  a  spire,  "but  with  dire  resnlts. 


'  i  Pria  A  a>. 

Fis.  212.— Sàubbdbt  Gathbdbal,  fbou  Nobtb-bast. 
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probably  been  written  about  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral 
than  about  any  part  of  any  other  building,  mainly  because  of  the 
beauty  of  its  sculpture,  which  extends  round  the  towers  at  the 
angles  as  well  as  along  the  entire  front.  The  west  front  is 
unusually  wide  for  an  English  Cathedral,  because  the  towers 
stand  entirely  beyond  the  aisle  wàlls,  and  do  not  terminate  the 
aisles,  the  usual  custom  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  in  design  than  the  lower  part,  notwithstanding  the 
insignificance  of  the  doorways.  For  the  smallness  of  the  door* 
ways  leading  to  the  aisles  there  is  evéry  excuse  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
better  small,  because  they  give  scale — as  the  small  doorway  does 
in  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  the 
main  portai  might  with  advantage  hâve  been  twice  the  size,  and 
yet  hâve  been  none  too  big.  The  différence  in  relative  size  and 
importance  of  French  and  English  entrances  is  an  interesting 
point  of  différence  in  the  work  of  the  two  countries.  Climate  can 
hardly  account  for  it  ;  and  Wells  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  want 
of  sldll  on  the  part  of  English  sculptors  which  led  them  to 
dispense  with  the  many  figures  in  the  jambs  and  the  multitude  of 
canopied  figures  in  the  arched  heads  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  IVench  work.  Other  countries  copied  the  doorways  of  France, 
England  did  not. 

The  east  end  of  Salisbury  spreads  itself  out  over  much  ground  Eastends. 
with  buildings  lower  than  the  bulk  of  the  cathedral  behind.  Not 
80  Ely  Cathedral,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  of  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England.  There  the 
choir  and  presbytery  (c.  1235)  are  continued  their  fuU  height  to 
the  east  wall.  In  thèse  two  cathedrals,  therefore,  the  two  methods 
of  eastem  ending  can  be  studied  (see  also  pp.  151  and  152).  The 
large  window  in  the  gable  of  Ely  Cathecbral  lights  only  the  roof 
above  the  vaulting,  and  consequently  does  not  show  at  ail  inside. 
At  the  east  end  of  Lincoln  the  window  which  occupies  a  similar 
position  is  even  larger.  In  many  of  the  Yorkshire  churches, 
Selby  Abbey,  for  instance,  the  top  Windows  are  also  of  considérable 
siza  They  add  greatly  to  the  extemal  effect,  but  otherwise  are 
not  of  much  use,  as  much  smaller  Windows  would  hâve  given  ail 
the  light  necessary.  Additions  which  were  made  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  haK  of  the  century  at  Durham  Cathedral  and  Fountains 
Abbey  Church  show  that  neither  the  Bénédictine  monks  of  the 
former  nor  the  Cistercian  monks  of  the  latter  were  désirons  of 
imitating  the  chevet  plan  which  was  gênerai  on  the  continent.  At 
VOL.  u.  X 
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Durham  the  Ghapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  (1242-1280)  (see  Fig.  177), 
and  at  Fountaimi  a  similar  chapel  for  seven  altars,  form  transepts 
at  the  extrême  east  «id,  stretching  beyond  the  aisles  on  either  side. 
In  both  cases  the  resemblance  in  plan  to  the  eastern  transepts  of 
some  of  the  large  basîlican  chnrches  in  Borne  is  marked,  except 
that  there  are  no  apsidal  projections  to  the  eastward  in  either 
church  similar  to  those  in  the  earlier  basilicas.  Cisterdan 
influence  is  probably  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  form 
thèse  additions  took,  notwithstanding  that  Durham  Cathedral 
belonged  to  the  monks  of  the  rival  order.  The  Durham  chapel 
forms  a  magnificent  vaulted  hall  about  35  feet  wide,  127  feet  long, 
and  80  feet  high.  Its  floor  is  dropped  some  6  feet  below  the 
choir  floor,  which  accounts  for  its  height  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  test  of  the  church.  At  Fountains  the  addition  is  èven 
laiger,  about  36  feet  wide  by  132  feet  long,  but  its  length  is 
broken  by  two  piers,  continuons  with  those  of  the  choir,  which 
rise  to  a  great  height  and  support  arches  immediately  under  the 
yault.  Its  efiidct  as  a  great  hall  is  tberefore  somewhat  impaired, 
but  on  the  whole  the  introduction  of  piers  is  an  improvement. 
other  The  south  transept  of  York  Cathedral  (c.  1230)  is  another 

ezftmpleB.  contempotary  example,  and  equally  fine  is  the  north  transept 
(c  1260),  in  which  the  "Five  Sisters"  window  shows  the 
détermination  of  the  English  builder  to  adhère  to  the  tall  lancet 
lights  as  long  as  possible,  and  his  disinclination  to  spoil  what  he 
regarded  as  right  proportions  by  the  insertion  of  traceried  heads. 
Besides  its  metropolitan  church,  Yorkshire  suppliés  ôther  interest- 
ing  work  of  the  period  in  the  ruins  of  its  abbey  chnrches — some 
Cistercian,  as  Jervaulx,  Bivaulx,  etc.,  commenced  towards  tihe  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  others  Bénédictine,  as  Wfaitby,  built 
early  in  the  foUowing  one.  The  greater  portion  of  Hexham  Abbey 
Church,  Northumberland,  is  also  contemporaiy. 
Eftriy  Between  1180  and  1250  is  comprised  what  is  commonly  known 

^^^°«^^^-  as  Early  English.  It  is  the  Doric  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  no 
other  period  do  the  designs  show  such  strength,  freshness,  sim- 
plicity  and  refinement  There  is  a  stateliness  and  quiet  dignity 
about  everything  built  between  thèse  years  which  had  not  been 
reached  before  and  was  never  equalled  afterwards.  The  work  may 
not  hâve  the  vivacity  and  little  fascinations — architectural  chiffons 
— of  that  of  fifty  years  later,  but  it  possesses  other  and  sounder 
qualitie&  Moreover,  it  is  thoroughly  English.  The  steps  by 
which  it  was  evolved  are  so  unmistakable,  and  can  be  traoed  so 
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easily,  that  any  stndent  of  architecture  who  knows  it,  and  also 
preceding  wqrk  in  England  and  contemporary  work  in  France,  can 
see  that  its  gro¥rth  was  a  natoral  one  from  local  examples,  and 
that  it  owed  little  to  outside  influence.  There  are  no  breaks  or 
sudden  changes  such  as  would  hâve  been  perceptible  if  it  had  been 
an  importation  from  outside.  Its  counterpart,  it  is  true,  is  some- 
times  to  be  met  with  in  Normandy  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  France 
the  churches  show  other  quaUties,  not  less  beautiful  and  often 
more  advanced,  but  none  the  less  quite  différent. 

1250-1300. 

Two  examples,  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Angel  choir  of 
Lincoln  Oathedral,  will  suflKce  to  demonstrate  the  characteristics 
of  the  architecture  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  the  work  of  the  first  half. 

Henry  III.,  who  is  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  Edward  the  west- 
Confessor's  Abbey  Church  at  Westminster  (c.  1245-1256),  took  a  ™^*®' 
keen  interest  in  architecture,  but  he  was  so  much  under  the 
thumb  of  foreigners  that  his  church  at  Westminster  naturally 
possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  found  mainly  in  the  art  of 
France.  That  he  invariably  spoke  French  is  not  of  much  moment, 
because  that  tongue  was  for  another  century  at  least  the  language 
of  the  court.^  The  chevet  plan  of  the  eastem  arm  and  the  main 
proportions  throughout  the  church  point  to  the  employment  of  a 
French  architect  to  make  the  design.  The  size  of  the  Windows  (in 
the  clerestory  (c.  1253)  the  lights  are  each  4  feet  wide),  the  number 
of  flying  buttresses  (Westminster  is  the  only  church  in  England 
which  has  double  tiers),  and  the  relative  width  of  wall  to  column 
(see  comparison  with  Salisbuiy,  Fig.  17)  are  also  évidence  of 
continental  influence.  But  if  the  designer  was  a  Frenchman,  the 
masons  employed  were  English.  The  use  of  Purbeck  marble,  the 
detached  shafts  round  the  columns  and  the  moulded  bands,  the 
rounded  abacus  and  the  détail  of  capitals,  bases,  arches,  etc.,  the 
design  of  the  triforium  and  wall  arcadîng,  the  absence  of  any 
stilting  of  the  window  heads  in  order  to  get  larger  circles  above 

^  UntU  the  Great  Flague  of  1849  àU  teaohing  in  the  better  olass  aohools  and  àU 
pleadingB  in*the  Iaw  oocurte  were  in  French.  John  Bichard  Green,  in  his  "  Short 
Œstory  of  the  English  People,*'  recorda  that  in  186S  an  order  was  isBued  that 
English  was  to  be  used  in  Iaw  cases  beoanse  "  the  French  tongue  is  much  on- 
known,"  and  he  adds  that  after  1885  French  was  abandoned  entirely  in  English 
Granunar  Schools. 
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the  lights^  and  the  diaper-work  on  the  walls,  ail  belong  to  this 
countiy.  By  the  middle  of  the  thîrteenth  centnry  the  English 
masons  had  established  a  tradition,  and  although  willing  to  adopt 
features  which  they  felt  would  be  improvements,  they  were  by  no 
means  wiUing  to  sacrifice  others  which  were  to  their  liking. 
Westminster  Abbey  undoubtedly  exercised  some  influence  on 
work  immediately  following  it,  although  not  to  any  great  estent. 
The  clerestory  Windows  of  Hereford  Cathedral  (c.  1260)  strongly 
resemble  those  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  triforium  at  Westminster, 
and  the  latter  may  also  hâve  suggested  the  spherical  triangles, 
filled  with  cusped  circles,  which  form  the  clerestory  Windows  in 
lichfield  nave  (c.  1275). 

The  Angel  choir  or  presbytery  of  Lincoln  (c  1256)  follows  Angei 
dose  on  Westminster.  Tracery  had  been  tentatively  introduced  S^^s^ 
in  the  triforium  arcades  of  both  the  transepts  (c.  1210)  and  the 
nave  (c.  1230),  but  the  design  of  the  Windows  of  the  presbytery 
shows  a  marked  improvement  on  thèse,  and  also  on  the  Windows  at 
Westminster.  If  the  builders  of  the  extension  leamt  anything 
from  the  latter,  they  mastered  their  lesson  so  thoroughly  that  they 
were  able  to  advance  far  beyond  it.  They  probably  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  other  church.  Certainly  two  contemporary 
examples  more  unlike  it  would  be  difBicult  to  find.  At  Lincoln 
the  problem  was  how  to  improve  on  the  design  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  and  yet  make  the  new  work  in  harmony  with  the  old. 
The  bays  of  the  Angel  choir  are  perhaps  the  most  beautifully 
proportioned  of  any  in  England,  and  they  are  as  unlike  the  bays 
of  Westminster  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Each  bay  in  the  latter 
church  is  17  feet  6  inches  wide  &om  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  arch  is 
about  42  feet.  At  Lincoln  the  corresponding  dimensions  are 
23  feet  2  inches  by  33  feet  6  inches.  The  triforium  in  both 
examples  consists  of  four  openings,  grouped  in  pairs,  but  the 
greater  width  of  the  bays  in  the  cathedral  makes  the  proportions 
altogether  difiTerent.  The  Westminster  triforium  is  lighted  by 
Windows  on  the  outside  wall,  but  Lincoln  triforium  is  dark  behind. 
Triforia  in  English  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth,  as  a  rule,  are  more  important  than  in  con- 
temporary churches  abroad.  They  are  not  vaulted,  as  in  early 
French  churches,  but  are  covered  by  lean-to  timber  roofs,  which 
finish  under  the  clerestory  Windows.  In  some  cases  thèse  roofs 
are  of  fiât  pitch,  and  the  walls  of  the  aisles  are  raised  high  above 
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their  vanlts  bo  as  to  allow  of  Windows  above  the  aisle  Windows. 
In  the  western  arm  of  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester  (which  is  late 
fonrteenth-century  work)  pain  of  Windows  to  each  bay  l^ht  the 
triforium.  The  plan  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  in  which 
the  roofs  are  of  steeper  pitch,  and  the  aisle  walls  in  conséquence  no 
higher  than  the  aisles  themselves.  The  extra  height  given  to  the 
side  walls  is  a  great  gain  to  the  ontside;  the  roofs  over  the 
galleries  are  entirely  concealed  by  parapets  ;  the  triforia  are  weU 
Ughted^  and  a  certain  amount  of  subdued  light  finds  its  way  into 
the  church  through  its  middle  storey.  At  Westminster,  the 
derestory  Windows  are  each  of  two  lights,  uncusped,  with  a  foliated 
cirde  above;  at  Lincoln  they  are  each  four  lights,  with  three 
circles  above.  Moreover,  in  the  cathedral  a  pierced  screen  of 
similar  but  richer  design  is  repeated  on  the  inside  face  of  the  wall 
behind  each  window.  The  vaulUng  at  Lincoln  starts  unnsually 
low,  some  feet  below  the  derestory  string-course  ;  that  at  West- 
minster starts  many  feet  above  it,  an  exceptional  position  for 
England,  but  common  in  France.  The  gênerai  effect  would 
probably  hâve  been  better  at  Lincoln  if  the  vault  had  been  raised, 
but  its  apex  was  fixed  by  the  earlier  vault  alongside  it. 


CHUHCHES  of  THE  FOUBTEENTH  AND  FiFTEENTH   CENTURIES. 

intro-  With  the  thirteenth  century  departed  much  of  the  virility 

duction.  which  distinguishes  the  first  phases  of  Gothic  art  in  England. 
Much  good  work  continued  to  be  done,  work  far  more  elaborate 
than  anything  which  had  been  attempted  before,  but  lacking  the 
rare  cha^rm  and  simple  directness  of  that  which  preceded  it.  For 
thÎB,  social  changes  and  national  calamities  are  largely  responsible, 
although  in  ail  art  movements  a  period  of  advance  is  invaiiably 
followed  by  a  graduai  décline,  just  as  daylight  breaks,  expands, 
and  then  wanes.  The  preaching  of  Wyclif  and  the  conséquent 
agitation  of  the  Lollards  caused  dissension  and  weakness  in  the 
Church.  A  séries  of  years  of  famine  was  followed  by  the  Black 
Death  in  1349,  a  scourge  which,  it  is  estimated,  destroyed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population.  It  afiected  ail  classes.  The 
farmers  were  unable  to  till  the  land  and  gather  the  crops  for  want 
of  labour  ;  priées  rose  considerably  because  of  the  amount  of  land 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  ail  workers,  whilst  having  to  pay  a 
far  higher  price  for  the  necessities  of  life,  were  forbidden  by  law 
to  demand  a  higher  wage  than  that  which  had  been  customaiy 
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before  the  pestilence  oame.    The  effects  of  the  Black  Death  would 
net  bave  been  so  disastrous^  and  recovery  wonld  bave  been  more 
rapid  but  for  the  continuons  wars  abroad,  and   the    constant 
demands  on  the  people's  pnrse  which  their  prosecution  entailed. 
The  nnrest  throughout  the  land  was  exemplified  by  the  peasant 
revolt  of  1381.    Early  in  the  fifteenth  oentury  the  victory  of 
Heniy  Y.  at  Aginconrt  bronght  glory  to  the  king,  but  little  profit 
to  the  people.    The  latter  part  of  the  century  witnessed  the  War 
of  the  Boses,  but  this  had  not  the  paralyzing  effect  on  commerce 
and  trade  that  civil  war  generally  entails,  as  it  was  a  Barons' 
struggle  in  which  the  people  took  little  part.    No  century,  hardly 
any  décade,  in  the  Middle  Ages  passed  without  insurrections  or 
wars,  and  those  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  damaged 
architecture  far  less  than  the  Black  Death.  The  extent  of  cathedral 
and  abbey  church  buUding  was  less  than  in  the  préviens  centuries, 
because  early  activity  had  left  little  to  be  donc  in  that  direction. 
But  there  was  by  no  means  stagnation  in  ecclesiastical  centres  ; 
only  their  energy  took  another  form.    The  number  and  size  of 
parish  churches  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.     No  king 
interested  himself  strongly  in  church  architecture  after  Henry  III., 
but  many  bishops,  such  as  William  of  Edington  and  William 
Wykeham,  both  of  Winchester,  were  as  keen  on  having  their 
churches  beautifal  and  up  to  date  as  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  clergy,  outside  those  of  high  position,  were  poor,  and  the 
monastic  orders  indiffèrent,  but  anotner  race  of  donors  was  springing 
up.  Increase  in  trade  had  brought  great  wealth  to  the  merchants  and 
others  of  the  middle  class,  and  many  were  willing  to  spend  it 
royally.    The  rich  burgesses  had  no  doubt  subscribed  freely  in  the 
past,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  their  descendants  did  in  the 
fifteenth  century.    At  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  church  was  defrayed  by  a  wealthy  clothier  named 
Spring,  and  évidence  of  secular  generosity,  as  well  as  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  their  soûls,  is  shown  in  the  chantry  chapels  erected 
in  many  of  our  churches  and  cathedrsds  at  the  expense  of  laymen. 
The  fourteenth  century  is  perhaps  more  noteworthy  for  its  castel- 
lated  architecture  than  for  its  ecclesiastical.    No  cathedral  was 
commenced  after  the  thirteenth  century,  and  noue  illustrâtes  the 
characteiistics  of  either  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  Qothic  so 
thoroughly  as  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  do  those  of  the  first  and 
second  halves  respectively  of  the  préviens  one.    But  although 
none  was  begun,  such  extensive  remodelling  was  carried  ont  at 
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Exeter  in  tke  fourteenth,  and  at  York  and  Winchester  in  the 
same  and  the  following  centuiy,  as  almost  to  amount  to  entire 
rebuildings. 
Absence  Up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  certain  amount  of 

Mmtism.  i^^'^P^^  f<^'  earlier  eflTorts  is  noticeable  in  additions,  and  a  désire 
to  harmonize  new  work  with  old  ;  but  in  much  subséquent  build- 
ing a  total  disregard  of  what  existed  becomes  apparent,  and  a 
détermination  to  obliterate  it  at  ail  costsr  Thus,  at  Gloucester 
(c.  1340-1350),  the  monks,  unable  to  afford  to  take  down  bodîly 
and  rebuild  the  sturdj  walls  and  piers  of  their  predecessors,  never- 
theless  went  to  great  expense  to  conceal  them  with  a  veneer.  They 
did  take  down  the  eastem  apse^  and  beyond  it  built  a  magnificent 
east  window,  cleverly  planned  with  slightly  canted  sides  to  rest  on 
the  waUs  of  the  old  ambulatory.  A  more  conservative  spirit  was 
shown  in  the  naves  of  Worcester  Oathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  former  a  most  creditable  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the 
very  beautiful  earlier  work  of  the  retro-choir.  The  bays  on  the 
north  side  were  built  first  [c.  1320),  and  are  better  than  those  on 
the  south  side,  which  foUowed  some  fifty  years  later.  On  both  sides 
the  capitals  hâve  circular  abaci — an  unusual  form  at  this  period — 
and,  like  those  of  the  presby  tery,  aie  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  design 
of  the  triforium  of  the  eastem  arm  is  also  repeated  in  the  western, 
with  some  modifications,  the  most  important  being  the  omission  of 
the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  which  are  such  a  feature  in  the  earlier 
work.  In  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  commenced  1350,  but 
not  finished  until  some  seventy  years  later,  absolute  harmony 
with  the  choir  was  obtained,  although  différences  in  détail  are 
apparent  to  those  who  look  for  them.  The  columns  are  surrounded 
by  attached  shafts,  not  detached  ones  as  in  the  eastem  arm,  and 
the  capitals  and  bases  are  octagonal  in  plan  and  not  circular. 
The  bands  which  bind  the  shafts  to  the  columns  in  the  earlier 
work  are  retained,  and  their  présence  may  be  forgiven,  as,  although 
no  longer  needed,  they  help  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  design 
throughout,  which  few  large  churches  in  England  built  at  différent 
times  présent. 
Exeter  Exeter  Oathedral  may   be  taken  as  a  fairly  complète  and 

^^^  représentative  example  of  fourteenth-century  work,  although  its 
foundations  and  portions  of  its  superstmcture  belong  to  the  earlier 
church  which  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Norman  towers 
which  still  stand  over  the  transepts.  Owing  to  the  latéral  position 
of  thèse,  the  piers  at  the  crossing  are  no  lai^ger  than  those  of  the 
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nave  and  choir,  and  consequently  there  is  no  break  in  the  arcade. 
It  is  this,  coupled  with  the  contînnous  vault,  that  makes  the 
chnrch  appear  too  low,  and  not  so  much  ite  actnal  want  o£  height 
(see  table,  p.  376).  Ita  lownees  wonld  be  far  more  marked  if  it 
were  not  for  the  screen  and  orçan  which  luckily  stand  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir — by  far  tbe  most  dignified  position  for  an 
oi^n — thus  giviag  ecale,  and  at  the  aame  time  providing  a  break 
in  the  leagth  where  one  ia  moat  needed.  The  proportions  notiee- 
able  inside  are  still  more  remarkabla  outside,  espedally  at  the  vest 
end,  and  at  the  east  where  the  Salisbuiy  plan  of  a  low  retro-choir 
and  Lady  Chapel  is  foUowed.  The  design  of  the  west  front  shows  - 
a  détermination  to  sacrifice  height  to  breadth  which  is  never  met 
with  in  Gothic  ohurches  abroad.    The  battlemented  parapet  of  the 


main  roof  is  continued  horizontally  acroSs  the  front,  tbe  gable 
,  standing  back  some  feet  behind  it.  It  is  also  retnmed  on  the  iake 
down  the  sîdea,  masking  the  aisles,  with  not  a  very  happy  resuit. 
The  &ont  wonld  doabtless  hâve  looked  better  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  the  poroh,  added  in  tbe  âfteentb  centuty,  which  extends  across 
the  fuU  width  and  forma  anotber  horizontal  division.  The  bnîlders 
of  Ezeter  were  consistent  tbroughout.  In  ail  the  Windows  tbe 
lights  are  unusnally  short  for  the  traceried  beads  above  them.  In 
the  west  window  the  great  decorated  circle  reaches  from  the 
springing  of  the  window  arch  almoat  to  the  apex,  whilst  the 
tracery  of  the  lights  starta  well  below  the  springing-line. 

Contemporary  with  Exeter  Catbedral  are  the  nave  of  York  Omlaaion 
(o.  1300-1338),  the  choir,  etc.,  of  Liohfield  (c.  1330),  and  the  près-  °^^ 
byteiy  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Wells  (o.  1326-1363).    AU  three  ahow    *"  ""' 
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a  disposition  towards  a  dual  rather  than  a  triple  division  of 
the  aide  walls,  but  only  in  lichfield  choir  is  the  tiiforiam 
absolutely  abondoned.^  At  Wells  there  is  no  string-conrse  above 
the  arcade,  a  network  of  "panelling  filling  the  spandrils  between 
the  arches  and  reaching  to  the  sills  of  the  clerestory  Windows. 
The  effect,  although  rioh,  is  hardly  satisfactorj.  At  York  the 
trifoiium  is  recessed,  and  the  mallions  of  the  clerestory  Windows, 
whioh  are  near  the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  are  continued 
down  to  the  string  above  the  main  arcade  to  form  its  divisions. 
In  Lichfield  choir  the  design  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  e£fect 
more  marked,  as  the  window  is  set  near  the  outside  face.  The 
passage  way  above  the  arcade  is  retained,  and  is,  moreover,  pro- 
tected  by  a  pierced  parapet,  but  the  panelled  wall  behind  it  is 
flush  with  the  Windows  above,  the  jambs  of  which  run  down  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet.  The  resuit  is  two  divisions,  and  not  the 
thiee  hitherto  customary  in  large  churches.  The  omission  of  the 
triforium  undoubtedly  adds  height,  and  verticality  is  further 
emphasized  in  this  church  by  the  vaulting  shafts,  which,  foUowing 
the  custom  in  Bomanesque  days,  start  from  the  floor  and  form 
part  of  the  piers.^  In  the  choir  of  York  Cathedral,  which  is 
later  than  the  nave,  the  triple  division  survives,  and  the  triforium 
has  a  string-course  above  and  below  it.  The  clerestory  Windows 
are  flush  with  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  outside  is 
a  pierced  screen.  Similar  screens  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  fifteenth-century  Qothic'  The  earlier  English  custom  was  to 
bave  a  screen  on  the  inside,  as  in  Lincoln  Angel  Choir,  the  Windows 
being  placed  near  the  outside  face,  and  this  was  also  sometimes 
donc  in  late  work,  as  in  Melrose  Abbey  Church,  Scotland,  and  in 
the  great  east  window  of  York.  The  design  of  the  triforium  of 
York  choir  is  much  the  same  as  in  French  cathedrals  with  glazed 
triforia,  except  that  the  wall  behind;  although  pierced,  is  not  glazed. 

*  In  parish  ohorobes  and  in  many  abbey  cbnrohes  of  iaîr  size,  snob  as  BozgroTe, 
Sussex  (c.  1285),  Penbore,  Woroestersbire  (c.  1280),  tbere  is  no  triforium  gallery. 
Tbe  cbange  reoorded  in  oatbedral  ordinanœ  is,  tberefore,  only  an  adoption  of  wbat 
bad  bitberto  been  gênerai  in  smaUer  cbnrobes. 

'  At  York  tbe  vanlting  sbafts  also  start  from  tbe  floor,  but  alas  I  save  for  the 
tas-de-cbarge,  wbiob  is  stone,  tbe  vault  is  only  of  wood.  Judging  by  tbe  si»  of 
tbe  flying  buttresses  outside,  wbiob  are  broken  away,  no  otber  material  wonld 
be  possible.  Tbey  are  absurdly  smaU  as  compared  witb  tbose  of  Amiens,  for 
instanoe,  wbicb  bas  a  vault  of  tbe  same  widtb. 

'  In  tbe  cboir  of  tbe  Oatbedral  of  Sées,  Normandy,  tbe  clerestory  Windows 
bave  screens  on  tbe  outside  (c.  1880),  but  tbe  design  was  not  a  favourite  one  witb 
Frenob  arobiteots  as  a  rule. 


PlQ.  216.— YOBK  OATHaDBil.. 
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Glazed  trifoiia  on  the  French  model,  with  glass  on  the  outside 
face  and  pieiced  arcading  inside,  were  never  popular  in  England.' 

The  unique  feature  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  lantem  of  Ely 
Ely  Cathedral.  In  1322  the  old  Norman  tower  at  the  crossing  ^*°*®™* 
feU,  bringing  down  with  it  the  neighbouring  baya  of  the  choir, 
which  at  that  time  extended  west  of  it  into  the  nave.  To  hâve 
rebuilt  the  tower  would  haye  necessitated  new  foundations,  and 
Alan  of  Walsingham,  the  saciistjrof  the  cathedral,  was  probably 
afraid  that  the  fate  that  befell  the  old  one  might  be  in  store  for 
a  new.  He,  or  some  one  employed  by  him,  therefore  hit  on  the 
happy  idea  of  covering  the  ruined  area  by  an  octagonal  lantem 
the  full  width  of  the  church.  This  necessitated  strengthening 
eight  of  the  existing  piers,  a  less  difficult  feat  than  building  four 
new  ones.  The  lantem  of  Ely  measures  about  68  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  65  feet  from  east'^p  west.  The  canted  aides 
are  shorter  than  the  cardinal  ones,  and  each  is  pierced  by  a  large 
traceried  window.  light,  in  addition,  comes  from  the  lantem 
proper  above  the  wood  vault.  This  lantem  is  also  of  wood,  covered 
with  lead,  and  although  stated  by  some  to  be  a  temporary  make- 
shift  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  any  more  aolid  superstructure 
oan  ever  hâve  been  intended,  or  that  stone  was  ever  contemplated 
for  the  vaulting  below.  Timber  vaults  in  imitation  of  stone  ones 
were  not  uncommon  in  English  churches  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  York  the  octagonal  chapter  house  (c.  1300), 
which  unlike  other  chapter  houses  in  England  bas  no  central 
column,  is  vaulted  in  wood.  Its  width  is  only  45  feet,  and  if  the 
York  buildera  hesitated  to  build  a  vault  of  stone  over  it,  how  much 
greater  must  hâve  been  the  disinclination  of  the  Ely  ones  to  use 
that  material  at  a  far  greater  height  over  a  much  wider  span. 

The  choir  of  York  (c.  1380-1405)  and  the  naves  of  Canterbury  Fifteenth 
(a  1379-1400)  and  Winchester  (c.  1371-1460)  form  the  connect-  ^^^"^i- 
ing  links  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifbeehth  centuries.  The 
fashion  started  at  Gloucester  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  perpendicular  panel  design  for  both  Windows  and  walls; 
was  adopted  generally,  although  in  some  cases  more  thoroughl}^ 
than  in  others.  At  Canterbury  the  window  tracery  has  vertical 
lines,  but  there  is  very  little  panelling  on  the  walls.  Atf 
Winchester,  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  front  is  covered  with  it. 
This  method  of  omamentation  reached  its  climaz  in  Heniy  VII.'s 

*  I  oaimot  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  they  f onn  part  of  the  original 
design,  although  in  some  churches  the  triforia  hâve  been  glazed  later. 
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Chapel^  Westminster^  where  no  plain  surfaces  are  left  anywhere, 
either  inside  or  out  In  the  remodelling  of  the  nave  of 
Winchester  by  William  of  Wykeham  (bishop  1367-1404),  a  great 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  internai  proportions.  In  the 
old  Norman  chnrch  the  three  divisions  of  arcade,  triforium,  and 
clerestory  were  approximately  equal  in  height.  The  bishop  raised 
his  piers  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  triforium,  aboUshed  the 
triforium  itself,  whilst  retaining  a  passage  gallery  higher  np, 
and  panelled  the  wall  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the  clerestory 
Windows.  The  arches  of  the  main  arcade  he  made  four-centred, 
but  they  are  not  so  flat  as  later  ones  of  similar  shape,  and  conse- 
quently  do  not  look  weak.  Over  the  arches  runs  a  boldly  carvéd 
and  moulded  string-course  which  forms  a  strong  division  between 
the  npper  and  lower  storeys. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Gothic  art  in  England.  But  what  an  end,  what  a  blaze 
of  glory  for  a  finish  I  EngUsh  Gothic  did  not  flicker  and  linger 
and  drag  out  an  inglorious  lif e  ;  but  still  full  of  strength  and  vigour 
it  laid  itself  down  with  majesty  and  pomp,  with  ail  the  trappings 
of  carving,  sculpture,  and  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  richness  and 
wealth  of  ornament  such  as  never  had  been  known  before  or  has 
been  equalled  since.  Between  1450  and  1520  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  English  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  built.  little 
was  donc  to  cathedrals,  except  to  finish  a  tower,  as  at  Canterbury, 
or  to  add  chantry  chapels,  outside,  as  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  inside, 
between  the  columns,  as  at  Winchester.  Bath  Abbey  Church 
(g.  1500-1539)  is  the  only  large  monastio  church  commenced  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  extensive  altérations  were 
made  to  Malvem  Priory  Church  (1450-1486)  and  to  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Sherbome  (1436-1504),  where  the  nave  piers  and  arches 
are  richly  panelled,  and  the  vault  a  fan  one. 

But  in  place  of  cathedral  and  abbey  church  are  a  number  of  Ohapels. 
chapels,  royal  and  coUegiate,  which  if  inferior  in  size  to  the  earlier 
churches,  surpass  them  in  richness.  The  most  famous  are  Eing's 
CoUege  Ghapel,  Cambridge  (1446-1461),  the  fan  vault  not  being 
finished  until  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  S.  George's, 
Windsor  (1481-1537),  Eton  Collège  Chapel  (contemporary  with 
King's,  Cambridge),  and  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster, 
finished  by  his  successor  a  few  years  afber  his  death.  The  métal 
screen  surrounding  his  tomb  is  almost  the  last  word  in  really  fine 
English  mediœval  craftsmanship.     The  Italian  sculptors  were 
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knocking  at  tbe  door,  and  the  totnb  itself  is  the  work  o(  Tom^iano, 
the  beat  knovn  of  tbe  fint  botch  of  fareignen  who  came  to  oar 
3h(»eB. 

Henry  VIL'b  cbapel,  witb  its  side  cbapels,  ia  almoet  a  cbnrch 


BATH  ABBEY 
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îu  itself,  and  the  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  Boyal  Cbapel  at 
Windsor.  Eing's  Coll^  Chapel  is  a  chapel  pore  and  simple, 
as  althou^  it  has  low  aisles,  wbich  form  eide  diapeU,  thèse  are 
eut  off  from  the  main  body.  Tbe  latter  forma  a  magnificent  hall, 
45  feet  wide,  284  feet  long,  and  81  feet  high,  vaulted  with  one  of 
the  moat  sncceasful  fan  vaults  in  England,  becanse  it  is  one  of  the 
simplest.  Unlike  most  vaulted  bnildings,  the  Windows  do  not 
reaiài  to  the  apex  of  tbe  vault,  tbeir  heads  being  little  higher  thau 
its  springing,  and  the  spaces  over  them  are  fiUed  with  sonk  panel- 
ling.  The  chapel  might  bave  been  barrel  vaulted,  witb  bat  little 
altération  in  eztemal  design,  and  if  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  vaalt  had 
been  similar  to  that  over  the  little  chapel  of  Abbotsbnry,  Dorset, 
an  effeot  perhaps  finer  tban  that  now  produced  might  hâve 
resulted. 

Little  did  tbe  workmeu  who  built    and    gloried    in  tàese 
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sumptuous  chapeds  dieam  that  iD  a  décade  or  two  au  art  révolu- 
tion wotild  take  place  in  England,  and  that  the  methods  and  ideals 
tliey  belîeved  in  and  followed  would  be  counted  as  barbaroTis. 
The  revolntîoa  had  already  taken  place  in  Italy,  but  it  is  doubtfui 
If  Brunelleacbi's  triumph  at  Florence  had  reached  their  ears,  and 
even  if  it  had,  it  was  probably  merely  regarded  as  "juBt  foreign 
nonseuae."  The  Pope  at  Rome  wae  planning  S.  Feter's  when  the 
vaolt  of  King's  Collège  wos  neoring  completion,  and  although  the 
wood  stalls  below  tbe  latter  show  that  a  few  years  later  the  old 
order  waa  giving  place  to  aew,  there  is  so  trace  of  foreign  innova* 
tions  in  tbe  masonry  of  the  cbapel.  Mediteval  art  was  dead  and 
huried  before  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  quarter  over,  bat  ita 
spirit  still  walked  abroad.    As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  followiog 
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century,  tbe  papist  leanings  of  Ârohbisbop  Land  canaed  the  ohurcb 
of  S.  John  tbe  Baptist,  Leeds,  to  be  built  in  a  manner  which,  exter- 
nally,  at  leaat,  recalls  the  work  of  two  hundred  years  before,  Many 
serenteenth-century  dates  on  porches,  over  Windows,  etc.,  show 
that  when  altérations  and  additions  were  needed,  an  attempt  woe 
mode  to  harmonize  the  new  work  with  the  old.  Small  boildings, 
Buoh  as  the  chapel  of  the  Wbitgift  Almshouaea  at  Croydon,  the  end 
window  of  wbich  is  dated  1697,  still  bad  Gothic  détail,  and  not 
such  bad  Gothic  either.  Ât  conservatîve  Oxford,  the  old  traditions 
held  the  field  longer  than  in  ony  other  town — the  collège  of  Christ 
Church  being  a  notable  instance^and  in  outlying  country  districts 
the  people  continued  to  build  their  cottages,  farmhouses,  and 
small  manor  houses  in  much  tbe  some  way  as  tbeir  forefathers 
had  done,  and  with  but  Uttle  différence  în  détail.  In  fact,  tbe 
Gothic  spirit  lii^ered  in  England  until,  strange  irony  of  fate,  it 
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was  destroyed  by  the  movement  in  fàvour  of  a  Gothic  revival. 
An  insistence  on  the  letter  of  the  style  then  eut  the  threads  of  a 
tradition  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for  générations^ 
and  the  Grothic  and  Greek  revivais  between  them  destroyed  the 
last  vestiges  of  vemacular  art. 


ScOTLAND. 

Brief  mention  only  can  be  made  of  mediœval  church  work  in 
Scotland,  althongh  it  possesses  many  examples,  some  intact  and 
more  in  ruins,  of  great  interest.  The  Irish  churoh,  which  was  so 
powerfol  there  in  the  sixth  centory  and  in  the  one  following,  had 
sxmk  almost  into  oblivion  before  the  eleventh  was  reached,  and 
consequently  exercised  no  influence  on  later  work.  The  Boman- 
esque  of  Normandy  did  not  reach  the  country  until  after  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  continued  later  than  in  England,  so 
Scotland  can  hardly  be  said  to  hâve  assisted  architectural  develop- 
ment  to  any  extent  at  either  the  Bomanesque  or  the  early  Gothic 
period.  There  was  considérable  building  activity  during  the 
thirteenth  century — activity  often  occasioned  by  English  mis- 
deeds — but  in  the  fourteenth  there  was  a  lulL  During  thèse  two 
centuries  Scottish  architecture  proceeded  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  England,  although  often  little  mannerisms  show  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  country  and  its  workmen.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  close  friendship  between  France  and  Scotland,  a 
Mendship  which  extended  for  another  hundred  years  or  more,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  few  French  traits  apparent  in  some  of  the 
late  work. 

The  paucity  of  examples  remaining  intact  in  the  southem  part 
of  the  countiy  is  mainly  due  to  the  numerous  forays  of  the 
English  kings.  Near  the  border  hardly  a  single  abbey  was  not 
sacked  at  least  once,  some  more  often,  and  many  were  never 
rebuilt.  The  four  principal  abbey  churches  of  the  Lowlands — 
Eeiso,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh,  and  Melrose— are  ruins.  But  they  are 
none  the  less  interesting  because  of  that.  In  fact,  their  présent 
State  enhances  their  value  to  a  student  of  architecture,  because 
they  afford  him  a  peep  behind  the  scènes  and  an  opportunity  of 
studying  construction  which,  in  a  building  roofed  in  and  intact,  is 
generaUy  hidden.  The  four  churches  mentioned  are  excellent 
examples  of  différent  periods,  and  in  them  architectural  pro- 
gression can  be  as  well  studied  as  in   any  group  in  England 
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Jedburgh 
and  Dry- 
bargh. 


eqnally  dose  together,  except,  perhaps,  the  famoos  one  in  the 
west  whioh  includes  the  chuiohes  of  Tewkesbtny,  Glouoester, 
Hereford,  Malvem,  Wells»  and  Bath. 

Keiso.  Kelso  Abbej  is  the  earliest.    It  was  founded  in  1128.    Ail 

the  arches  are  semicircular,  exoept  those  supporting  the  remains  of 
the  tower,  which  are  later  in  date  and  pointed.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  church  is  the  exceeding  shortness  of  the  nave. 
Tbls,  like  each  of  the  transepts,  consists  merely  of  a  single 
square.  The  monks  evidently  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
provide  for  the  religions  wants  of  the  people,  but  were  by  no 
means  niggardly  in  providing  for  their  own.  They  made  amenda 
for  the  shortness  of  the  nave  by  the  length  of  the  choir. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  Church  is  architecturally  the  most  interesting 
on  the  Scottish  border,  although  it  has  not  the  glamour  which  has 
been  cast  over  Melrose.  The  two  westernmost  bays  of  the  choir 
and  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  are  the  oldest  portions  (c.  1150). 
The  design  of  thèse  choir  bays  is  similar  to  that  in  some  of  the 
bays  of  Bomsey  Abbey  Church.  A  lofty  cylindrical  colunm  lises 
from  the  ground  to  the  spnnging  of  the  arches  above  the  tri- 
foiium,  the  arches  of  the  main  arcade  cutting  into  its  side.  The 
nave  of  the  church  is  an  exceedingly  fine  example  of  simple 
sturdy  work  of  the  last  décade  or  two  of  the  twelfth  century, 
rendered  ail  the  more  attractive  by  being  in  ruins.  The  remains 
of  Dryburgh  Abbey  are  of  différent  dates,  but  the  most  interesting 
portions  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
builders  were  evidently  of  two  minds  r^arding  the  triforium  of 
the  church.  They  did  not  wish  to  foUow  the  Cistercian  example 
and  omit  it  altogether,  and  yet  they  were  anxious  not  to  cramp 
the  dimensions  of  their  top  and  bottom  storeys  by  giving  it 
too  much  space.  The  only  openings  in  it  are  foliated  circles, 
enclosed  by  arched  heads  and  moulded  jambs,  one  circle  to 
each  bay. 

MelioBe.  Melrose  suffered  more  perhaps  than  any  other  abbey  from 

English  incursions,  and  the  last,  in  the  sizteenth  century,  proved 
fatal  to  it.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  now  standing  belongs  to  a 
rebuilding  after  1385,  and  to  additions  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  somewhat  curions  for  so 
late  a  date,  but  is  probably  acoounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
monks  had  neither  time  nor  money  to  spend  in  sinking  new 
foimdations,  and  so  in  their  rebuilcQngs  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  old.     The  arm  east  of  the  crossing  consists  meiely  of  two 
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aisled  baya,  and  one  square  additional  bay  without  aisles.  The 
choir  aisles  really  projeot  only  one  bay  beyond  the  toransepts  as 
each  of  the  latter  hasan  aisle  on  its  east  side.  The  resnlt  of  the 
shortness  of  the  eastem  part  of  the  church  is  that  the  choir 
extended  three  bays  into  the  nave,  as  in  Romanesque  churches  in 
England  and  Normandy.  The  whole  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  is  lined  by  chapels.  This  French  trait  in  plannings  which  is 
never  met  with  in  English  churches,  is  évidence  of  the  strong 
sympathy  existing  between  France  and  Scotland.  There  is  also 
a  suspicion  of  French  influence  in'  the  tracery  of  some  of  the 
Windows,  but  most  of  thèse  follow  the  perpendicular  treatment  of 
contemporary  English  ones.  The  web  of  tj[ie  vaulting  in  the  side 
chapels  is  built  with  parallel  courses,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
skill  of  the  masons,  and  is  also  an  argument  against  the  necessity 
for  vaulting  ribs,  that  whilst  many  of  the  ribs  hâve  fallen  the  web 
remains  standing. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  is  the  most  important  mediœval  church  in  Glasgow 
Scotland.  It  is  especially  famous  for  its  crypt,  or  under  church,  ^i^®' 
which  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  eastem  arm  of  the  church 
proper,  and  has  no  equal  in  England,  probably  none  in  Europe. 
The  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  towards  the  east  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  this  unusual  feature.  The  high  portion  of  the  choir 
above  stops  short  of  the  extrême  end,  and  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  aisles,  side  by  side,  divided  from  one  another  by  columns. 
Thèse  are  low,  being  little  higher  than  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir, 
and  although  they  stand  up  well  outside,  owing  to  being  raised 
above  the  crypt,  they  hâve  not  inside  the  dignity  and  distinction 
which  the  lofty  eastem  transepts  of  Durham  Cathedral  and 
Fountains  Abbey  Church  possess. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE    IN  GERMANY,   BELGIUM  AND 

HOLLAND. 

intro-  So  long  as  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  ruied  over  Germany,  the 
duotion.  builders  dung  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and,  heedless 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  architecture  of  other  oountiies, 
continued  to  build  chorches,  as  at  Bamberg,  Baoharach,  Naum- 
burg,  etc.,  practicallj  identical  with  those  of  a  hondred  years 
before.  In  the  Gathedral  of  limbnrg-on-the-Lahn  (c.  1210-1240) 
the  influence  of  the  French  Oathedrals  of  Laon  and  Noyon  ia  seen 
in  the  internai  proportions,  double  triforia,  etc.,  but  extemally  the 
design  shows  Httle  trace  of  the  new  movement.  When  the  above- 
mentioned  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1254,  the  crown  was  made 
élective,  and  direct  heredity  became  more  an  obstacle  to  succession 
than  a  help.  Constant  wars  followed  between  rival  claimants  and 
their  supporters,  and  the  country,  for  a  long  period,  was  split  up 
into  what  were  virtually  a  number  of  separate  kingdoms,  the 
laiger  cities  also  claiming  an  independence  which  they  had  not 
possessed  before.  The  Hohenstaufen  rulers  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  their  Italian  domains,  that  they  had  individually  done 
little  to  advance  architecture  in  their  native  country,  but  under 
them  their  dominion  was  at  least  united,  and  one  style  of  arohi- 
tecture  was  gênerai,  although  it  was  a  somewhat  obsolète  one. 
Suoh  was  not  the  case  duiing  the  long  period  that  followed.  In 
France  and  England,  Somanesque  architecture  passed  into  Gothic 
by  a  natural  and  graduai  prooess  of  évolution.  It  was  différent 
in  Germany,  espeoially  in  the  centre  and  the  south.  The  problem 
of  transforming  the  heavy  Bomanesque  art  into  something  lighter 
and  more  graceful  had  been  solved  in  France  before  the  Teuton 
builders  dreamt  of  attempting  it.  Original  effort  on  their  part 
was  therefore  unnecessary.  In  addition,  the  confusion  in  govem- 
ment  which  reigned  in  Grermany  during  the  thirteenth  century 
and   in   the  following  one,  made  a  national  development  an 
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impossibility.  No  wonder»  therefore,  when  the  need  for  change 
became  apparent  on  the  Bhine,  that  the  builders  tumed  for  help 
to  the  conntry  whose  art  occnpied  the  most  commanding  position 
in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  thousand  pitiés  that  thej  did  so. 
Their  forefathers  had  carried  Bomanesque  architecture  so  far,  and 
had  produced  such  exceedingly  fine  work,  that  if  the  old  instinct 
had  not  been  dead,  a  school  of  Gothic,  more  robust  and  less 
adventurous  than  that  of  France,  might  hâve  arisen  in  the  old 
empire  worthy  to  rank  with  that  more  to  the  west.  Even  if  the 
Germans  had  been  content  to  take  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  or 
of  Beims,  as  their  model,  instead  of  Amiens,  the  sudden  transition  , 
would  not  hâve  been  so  great.  But  Amiens  loomed  tall  on  the 
horizon,  in  more  sensés  than  one  ;  its  famé  had  spread  ail  over 
Western  Christendom  ;  it  was  the  last  word  that  had  been  spoken  ; 
and  so  the  good  men  of  Cologne  threw  to  the  winds  their  old 
traditions,  and  German  architecture  started  afresh  on  entirely 
différent  Unes.  Cologne  Cathedral  was  not  qoite  the  first  church 
to  be  bmlt  in  the  Erench  fashion,  but,  owing  to  its  size  and  impor- 
tance, it  exercised  an  influence  on  subséquent  work  which  no 
number  of  smaUer  examples  could  hâve  donc. 

One  of  the  earUest  and  at  the  same  time  most  perfect  of  fuUy-  i^ieb- 
developed  Gothic  churches  in  Germany  is  the  liebfrauenkirche  at  urche 
Trier  (c.  1240).  Built  on  the  foundations  of  a  circular  building,  ^^er. 
by  a  olever  disposition  of  side  chapels,  it  appears  cruciform 
extemaUy,  and  yet  préserves  approximately  the  plan  of  the  older 
building.  The  plan  of  the  chapels  at  both  ends  is  the  same  as  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Church  of  S.  Tved,  Braisne,  near  Soissons 
(France),  consecrated  1216,  which  has  an  oblong  nave.  The 
church  at  Xanten,  Germany  (0.  1210)  has  a  similarly  planned 
east  end.  It  is  not  a  chevet,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ambulatoiy, 
but  the  chapels  radiate,  and  the  perspective  effects  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  Liebfirauenkirche  has  no  triforium,  the  columns  are 
lofty  (35  feet  high),  and  the  internai  proportions  throughout  are 
excellent.  This  church  is  merely  one  of  many  which  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  (rerman  builders  in  so  frequently  omitting  the 
middle  storey.  The  main  arms  are  30  feet  wide  and  the  vault 
over  80  feet  high,  very  respectable  dimensions. 

The  foundation  stone  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  laid  in  1248,  Cologne 
the  only  part  of  the  church  commenced  being  the  eastern  arm.  drai. 
Even  in  that  the  work  progressed  but  slowly,  and  the  choir  was 
not  ready  for  consécration  until  1322.    The  transepts  and  nave 
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were  then  pioceeded  with,  but  funds  failed,  and,  when  half  finiahed, 
they  were  covered  over  for  service  and  lefb.  The  unfinished  portions 
soon  fell  into  decay,  and  it  was  not  ontil  the  last  centuiy  that  the 
church  was  completed.  The  eastem  arm  is  therefore  the  only  port 
that  belongs  properlj  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  original  design 
for  the  rest  existed  and  was  followed,  but  the  mediœval  builders 
cannot  be  blamed  for  its  présent  unsatisfactory  appearance.     The 
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eastem  arm  is  aknost  an  exact  replica  of  Amiens  Gathedral.  The 
dimensions  are  the  same,  and  the  design  of  the  aisle  Windows  of 
the  chevet  is  practically  identicaL  The  plainness  of  the  lower 
storey  acts  as  a  pleasant  foil  to  the  later  and  richer  work  above. 
Apart  from  the  florid  character  of  the  latter,  little  fanlt  can  be 
found  with  the  east  end.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Amiens  and  Reims, 
and  its  great  width  and  height,  its  broken  ontline,  and  elaborate 
panelled  and  crocketted  buttresses^  produce  an  extremely  imposing 
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effect  The  weatem  srm  is  praoticall;  tbe  saine  lei^^  as  at  Amiens  ; 
bot  it  has  double  aisles  instead  of  single,  the  gigantic  western  towers 
ocoapj  two  of  ils  bays  on  each  aide,  their  battresses  projecting  in 
ail  âirectioDs,  and  each  transept  has  one  more  bay  than  in  the 
other  ohoroh.  Tho  result  outside  of  thèse  altérations  to  the  Prench 
plan  ia  déplorable.  The  nave,  &om  most  points  of  riew,  is 
swallowed  up;  only  three  whole  bays  stand  dear  between  the 
aîsles  of  the  transepts  and  tàe  towers  (as  the  end  bays  east  and 
west  are  eut  into  by  bnttresses),  and  the  towers  are  so  large,  so 
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close  t<^ther,  and  spread  ont  so  much  that,  except  when  im- 
mediately  &cing  tbem,  they  appear  to  touch,  At  Kfttre  Dame, 
Paris,  the  western  towers  also  occupy  two  bays,  but  the  full  widtb 
of  the  nave  is  retained  between  tbem,  and  their  buttiesses  aie  not 
allowed  to  straggle  as  at  CoI<^ne.'  The  interior  is  more  satisfaetory 
than  the  outside,  becanse,  notwithstanding  th&t  the  vault  rises 
150  feet  from  the  fioor,  and  that  the  double  aîsles  of  the  nave 
detract  somewhat  from  its  apparent  length,  the  tower-bays  oount 
in   the  length,   the  break   at   the   crossing  is   not  marked,   and 

'  Cologne  shows  that  the  Frenohmeu,  In  ïeeping  the  towers  of  Amiens 

Oftthedral  compftmtlTely  low,  wera  not  ao  wrong  after  «11.  It  Ib  liettei  thftt  the 
nave  shoold  dwtuf  the  towen  thftn  thftt  the  bowen  ghonld  oompletely  deatroy  the 
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the  church  as  a  whole  appears  long  enough.  The  derestory 
Windows  aie  of  great  size,  and  togeiher  with  the  triforimn,  whidi 
is  glazed,  take  up  more  than  half  of  the  height  The  outer  aiales 
are  the  same  height  as  the  inner  ones  (63  feet),  which  is  un- 
necessarily  high  for  the  outer  aisles  and  not  sufficient  for  the 
inner.  If  the  gradation  of  Bourges  Gathedral  had  been  followed, 
the  extra  25  feet  in  height  of  Cologne  might  hâve  produced  still 
finer  proportions  than  in  the  French  church. 
^«'  Strassburg  and  Metz  are,  after  Cologne,  the  most  important  of 

plans.  German  churches  designed  on  French  Unes.  In  the  former,  the 
extremelj  fine  Bomanesque  work  at  the  east  end  had  no  sobering 
influence  on  the  later  builders,  oertainlj  none  on  E.  von  Steinbach, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  design  of  the  west  front  (c.  1275).  The 
nave  of  Metz  Cathedra!  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  whilst  the  choir  was  not  finished  until  the 
sizteentL  It  is  amongst  the  most  airy  of  continental  ezamples. 
The  triforium  is  glazed,  and  the  huge  four-light  clerestory  Windows 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  available  upper  part  of  the  walls.  Both 
Strassburg  and  Metz  were  on  the  French  frontier,  and  the  western 
arm  of  the  former  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  architecturally 
belong  to  France,  although  the  work  in  both  was  executed  after 
the  finest  period  of  French  art  was  past. 
^^^  It  is  a  pleasure  to  tum  from  thèse  to  two  types  of  church  in 

pUuu.  which  French  influence,  if  apparent  at  ail,  is  in  entire  subjection, 
and  the  work  thoroughly  German.  In  both  types  most  of  the 
churches  are  of  biick.  Even  the  piers,  mullions  and  tracery-bars 
of  Windows,  and  string-courses  are  of  this  material,  which  accounts 
to  some  extent  for  the  différences  between  them  and  the  German 
churches  with  French  pi'ototypes,  just  described.  The  churches 
of  the  first  type  follow  the  customary  ordinance  of  a  high  nave 
and  lower  side-aisles,  whilst  those  of  the  second  hâve  their  nave 
and  aisles  equal,  or  approximately  equal  in  height.  The  majority 
of  the  examples  of  both  classes  are  in  Northern  Germany,  where 
the  power  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave 
an  importance  to  towns  and  an  independence  to  their  inhabitants 
far  greater  than  existed  in  either  France  or  England. 
First  The  earUest  and  most  important  of  churches  of  the  first  type  is 

^^*  the  Marienkirche,  Lûbeck  (c.  1275).  There  is  no  dependence  on 
French  models  hère.  The  sturdy  brick  flying  buttresses  are  veiy 
différent  from  the  more  omate  and  lighter  contemporary  stone 
ones  elsewhere,  and  are  even  more  effective.    The  church  was 
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buîlt  by  the  townsfolk  for  themselvea,  aod    ihe    plan   is   as 
simple  aa  tbe  gênerai  ordinanœ.    There  ia  no  triforitun,  and 


PiG.  837. 

the  lofty  clerestoiT'  Windows  are  carried  down  to  the  string-conne 
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above  the  arcade,  the  aisle  roof  each  aide  being  a  double-pitcbed 
one  to  allow  of  thia.    The  chnroh  ifi  worthy  to  rank  in  aîze  with 


S.EUZABETH, 
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the  ârst-cl&88  oathediala  of  Northern  France,  except  that  it  is  short. 
Still,  as  there  are  no  transepts,  and  no  break  in  the  vaalt,  the 
leugth  is  suffident.  Ilie  nave  is  41  feet  wide  and  125  feet  high, 
the  total  width  between  the  aiale  walls  being  abont  112  feet. 
The  aieles  are  67  feet  high,  the  aame  as  the  inner  aisles  of  Bourges 
Cathedral.  The  plan  of  S.  Mary'a  was  found  soitable  for  congre- 
gational  purpoees,  and  in  the  foarteenth  centniy  waa  followed  in 
people'a  churches  at  Lânebei^  and  many  other  Northern  towns. 

The  favonrite  type  of  ohurch,  howerer,  in  the  fourteenUi  and 
fifteenth  centimes  was  one  with  nave  and  aisles  of  approxîmately 
eqoal  height.  The  greater  number  of  thia  dass  are  ia  the  North, 
bnt  there  are  also  many 
Southern  examples,  From 
their  spacïoasnesB  and  the 
large  accommodation  they 
afford  they  are  termed  "  Hal- 
lenkircben."  Poitiers  Cathe* 
dral,  and  other  vaolted 
churches  of  less  importance 
in  Soathem  France,had  earlier 
been  built  on  somevhat 
similai  Unes,  but  nowheve  was 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  so 
gênerai  fw  large  churches  as 
in  (ïennany.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  best-known  ex- 
amples  ia  S.  Elizabetb,  ibr- 
*"'""■  burg    (c    1235-1283).      The 

nave  and  aisles  are  ezactly  eqnal  in  height,  about  68  feet,  the 
central  vaiOt  is  oovered  by  a  high-pitched  roof,  whilst  each  bay 
of  the  aislea  bas  its  own  roof  of  still  ateeper  pitch,  hipped  in 
front,  which  enta  into  the  nLaia  roof  at  right  angles.  In  ita 
method  of  roofing,  however,  it  differs  from  most  other  examples 
of  the  Hallenkirchen  ^pe,  in  which  a  aingle  roof  apana  both  nave 
and  aisles.  In  some  chtirches,  such  aa  3.  Severus,  Erfiirt,  and 
S.  Jamea,  Lûbeck,  there  are  double  aiales,  and  yet  one  roof  sufficea 
to  cover  the  whola  Vienna  Cathedral,  S.  Feter's,  Lûbeck,  etc., 
also  diSer  &om  the  Marbui^  chmrch  in  that  in  each  the  aisles 
are  somewhat  lower  than  the  nave,  the  vaolt  of  the  latter  startîng 
abont  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  side  Taults.  Âll  thèse 
churches  are  perforée  Ughted  &om  the  aialea,  altbongh  small 
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cleiestoriea  might  hâve  been  managed  at  Vienna  and  Lnbeok, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  eingle  roof. 

In  fouiteenth  and    fifteenth-centuiy  clturches    vhicli    bave  A^nœ 
derefltoriea  and  lean-to  roofs  over  the  aisles,  there  are  aeldom  '''*^*'^*- 
triforia,  Dotwithstanding  that  the  spoce  between  the  arcades  inside 
and  the  Windows  above  îb  considérable.    This  is  especially  marked 
at  Ulm  Cathedral  (c.  1377).    This  ohurch  bas  an  exceedingly 
lofty  nare,  nearly  140  feet  bigh,  and  as  the  alales  are  50  feet 
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wide,>  and  the  lean-to  roof^  over  them  unnsnally  steep,  there  is  a 
space  of  about  40  feet  each  side,  between  Uie  top  of  the  arcade 
and  the  window-aills,  wbich  ia  nobroken,  except  by  tbe  vanlting 
shafts  which  split  it  ap  into  bays.  The  Gernian  buildera  were 
ever  averse  to  the  middle  atorey,  and  much  may  be  said  for  their 
dislike  of  it — a  dislike  wbich  the  later  builders  of  other  countriee 
evidently  sbared.  They  omitted  ît  generally  in  their  Eomanesque 
churohea,  in  their  later  oharches  of  S.  Mary,  Lnbeck,  type,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  hâve  been  consistent  throughout.  But 
40  feet  of  plain  wall  is  snfficient  to  crash  in  appearance  any 

«  ekcli  divlded  into 
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anside  below  ît,  and  thù  bas  been  the  effect  at  TJlm.  In  smaller 
churches,  sach  as  the  Lorenzkircbe,  Nâroberg,  the  treatment  ia 
Qot  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  the  space  is  so  much  lésa  in 
heigbt. 

One  of  the  chief  fatilts  of  many  German  obarches  îs  the 
careless  nuuiner  in  which  the  nave  and  choir  roofs  are  onited.  In 
tbe  Lorenzkircbe,  Nàmbei^,  one  roof  at  the  east  end  covers  botb 
oboir  and  aislea,  and  riaes  far  bigber  than  that  at  the  weat,  wbicb 
is  over  the  nare  only.  At  S.  Sebald'a,  in  tbe  same  town,  a  similar 
mistake  is  made.  In  Yienna  Catbedral  tbe  nave  roof  is  the  bigber, 
and  tbe  conaideiable  drop  fiom  it  to  tbe  lover  roof  over  the  choir 
la  exceedingly  nnpleaaant.  Tbat  tbe  balvea  of  the  churches  men- 
tioned  aie  of  difTerent  date  is  no  excuse.  The  want  of  lengtb 
no  doubt  prevented  transepts  or  a  central  tower,  either  of  which 
woold  bave  concealed  the  différences  in  heigbt,  but  some  otber 
means  might  surely  bave  been  found  to  prevent  tbe  ugly  junctiong 
wbicb  are  often  so  marked  between  eastem  and  western  arms. 

Tbe  want  of  lengtb  referred  to  is  owing  to  tbe  shortnesa  of  tbe 
choirs.    The  churches  were  not  monaatic  ;  they  were  bnilt  by  and 


VUM    CATHEDRAL. 


for  tbe  people  ;  and  whilat  tbe  naves  are  large  and  apacioos,  the 
choira  are  short  and  often  without  aisles.  The  total  lei^tb  of  TTlm 
Catbedral  is  only  416  feet,  nctwithstanding  that  ita  widtb  is  over 
160  feet,  and  the  heigbt  of  ita  vanlt  nearly  140  feet.  Tbe  spirit  of 
anti-monasticiaDi  and  Protestantism  was  early  abroad  in  tbe 
country  ;  and  tbe  long  cboirs  of  England,  or  tbe  many  cbapelled 
eaat  ends  of  France,  were  nnnecœsary.    Witb  the  exception  of  the 
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chnrches  avowedly  built  on  French  modela,  such  as  Cologne  Gathe- 
dral,  the  fully  developed  chevet  was  rarely  adopted.  S.  Elizabeth, 
Marburg,  bas  the  primitive  ending  of  three  apses.  Most  later 
choirs  terminate  with  a  semi-octagonal  apse  surrounded  by  an 
ambulatory,  but  without  radiating  chapels.  In  Ulm  Cathedral  the 
ambulatory  is  omitted  as  well.  The  ohoir  of  Erfnrt  Cathedral  has 
no  alsles,  and  their  omission  provided  an  opportunity  for  enor- 
mously  tall  Windows,  which  the  builders  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of.  The  Windows  are  four-light  traceried  ones,  over  50 
feet  high,  and  as  the  choir  is  raised  on  a  lofty  sub-structure  their 
appearance  is  very  striking.  In  the  ruined  ohurch  of  S.  Werner, 
Bacharach,  on  the  Shine,  are  others  nearly  as  tall,  and  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  choir  Windows  are  actuaUy  80 
feet  in  height. 

K  the  masons  of  Germany  were  inferior  in  artistic  feeling  to  Muiual 
their  brethren  of  France,  in  manual  dexterity  they  certainly  sur-  dextenty. 
passed  them.  They  wrought  in  stone  results  as  wonderful  as  those 
prodnced  by  the  CÛnese  in  ivory.  The  interpénétration  of  monld- 
ings,  if  not  their  invention,  was  certainly  practised  by  them  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  was  elsewhere.  The  pierced  spiral  staircases 
on  the  outside  of  the  towers  of  Ulm  and  Strassburg  Cathedrals  are 
marvels  of  technical  skilL  Their  canopy  work,  for  mère  omateness, 
has  no  equal.  They  delighted  in  crockets,  finials,  pierced  para- 
pets and  buttresses  ;  but  their  great  tour-^e-force  was  the  pierced 
spire.  Openings  in  spires  are,  to  some  extent,  necessary  for  light, 
and  when  treated  simply  as  Windows,  with  a  gable  over  each,  as  in 
England,  produce  excellent  results.  Most  telling,  also,  are  the 
simple  quartrefoils  and  trefoils,  pierced  at  intervais,  through  many 
of  the  early  spires  in  France,  as  at  S.  Pierre,  Caen,  etc.,  but  the 
efiEect  of  thèse  is  altogether  différent  from  that  produced  in  many 
late  German  spires,  which  form  simply  a  network  of  pierced 
tracery.  Freiburg  Cathedral  has  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  type 
(c.  1300-1350). 

Germany  stood  almost  alone  amongst  continental  countries  in  single 
îts  préférence  for  a  single  tower  at  the  west  end  of  a  cathedral,  J!^*®"* 
instead  of  the  pair  customary  in  France  and  England.  Examples 
of  it  are  at  Ulm,  Freiburg,  Frankfurt,  etc.  Cologne  and  Strassburg 
Cathedrals  hâve  two  western  towers.  In  the  Frauenkirche,  Ingol- 
stadt,  Bavaria,  the  pair  are  placed  diagonally  at  the  end  of  the  aisles, 
as  was  done  originally  at  S.  Ouen,  Bouen.  A  single  tower  possesses 
this  advantage,  there  is  a  probability  of  finishing  it.    The  French, 
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in  the  thirtâenth  oentnry,  discovered  that  a  ofaurch  conld  h&ve  too 
many  tovem  ;  and  the  Gânnana,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ahowed 
their  common  aenae  in  lestrictdng  their  ambition  to  one.  Even 
then  moat  of  the  spires  crowning  towers  remained  onfinished 
for  a  œntory  or  more,  aod  some  liave  only  been  boilt  in  modem 
times.  For  a  chorob  to  bare  one  t^ver  which  can  rank  amongat 
I  the  higheet  in  the  world  ia  a  distinction  :  to  hâve  t  vo  is  an  eztrava- 
■  gance.  If  the  TTlm  plan  had  been  adopted  at  Oolt^e,  the  gain  to 
the  cathedral  would  bave  been  enormons.  In  Vienna  Catbedial 
the  towers  corne  above  the  transepts,  and  in  thls  example  alone 
one  feels  that  a  pair  of  towers  of  sacb  massive  proportions  are 
possible,  because  Ûiey  are  separated  &om  each  other  by  the  entire 
width  of  the  cburch.  The  soathem  one,  which  aloae  is  finisbed, 
ranks  amongat  the  finest  efforts  of  the  German  boilders.     The 


jonction  between  tower  and  spire  is  not  marked  at  ail,  aod  a  mag- 
nificent  pyramidal  effect  is  produced,  the  oomplicated  arrangement 
of  buttresses  at  the  angles  helpiog  the  illusion  that  the  spire 
springs  direct  from  the  gronnd. 
Bal^nm.  IVom  the  beginning  of  tbe  thiiieenth  century  to  the  end  of 

the  fifteenth,  Belgiam  was  ooe  of  the  most  Sourishing  coantries 
in  Europe.   Bruges  was  chosen  by  the  représentatives  of  the  towns 
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composing  the  great  Hanseatic  League  as  their  northern  dépôt, 
and  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Tpres,  etc.,  were  also  important  commercial 
centres.  With  the  exception  of  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Tournai 
Gathedral  (see  Fig.  140),  Belgium  has  no  Bomanesque  work  of 
especial  merit,  but  it  possesses  many  chnrches,  chiefly  of  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifceenth  centuries,  well  worthy  of  attention.  Most  are 
principally  of  brick — even  the  vaults  are  ofteu  of  that  material — 
but  several  are  in  stone.  Ypres  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  latter,  the  stone  nsed  being  mainly  a  local  blue- 
grey  one.  Interesting  though  the  churches  are,  they  possess  no 
distinctive  characteristics  which  call  for  detailed  mention.  As  a 
rule  they  are  fine  in  scale,  simple  in  design,  although  some  are 
disfigored  by  later  rococo  figures  and  other  additions  of  the 
sizteenth  century.  The  majority  are  based  on  French  examples, 
whilst  a  few  show  the  influence  of  G^rmany.  Ypres  Cathedral 
(c.  1225)— its  west  tower  is  later — and  the  church  of  Nôtre  Dame 
de  Pameleh,  Audenarde  (c.  1240),  are  amongst  the  earliest  in  which 
the  Gothic  feeling  of  Northern  France  is  apparent.  Work  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  well  represented  by  the 
churches  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  etc.,  the  last  an 
overgrown  monster  with  its  original  plan  spoilt  by  additions. 

The  secular  buildings  of  Belgium  are  more  interesting  than  ^^^^ 
the  churches,  but  cannot  be  considered  in  this  volume.  Mention,  ^^'^' 
however,  may  be  made  of  one,  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Tpres,  because  it 
is  the  finest  example  of  secular  Gtothic  in  Europe.  For  noble 
simplicity  it  has  no  equaL  Inside,  its  upper  floor,  which  is  the 
principal  one,  forms  one  huge  chamber  covered  by  a  simple  open 
timber  roof.  The  outside  expresses  well  the  internai  plan.  It 
consists  of  a  long,  low,  unbroken  façade,  440  feet  in  length, 
perfectly  simple  in  design,  but  fairly  rich  in  détail,  crowned  by  a 
steep-pitched  roof.  In  the  centre  rises  a  grand  tower  without 
buttresses,  but  with  battered  sides,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  top 
storey  are  the  angle  turrets  which  the  Belgians  and  Grermans 
delighted  in.  Similar  turrets  rise  above  the  parapets  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  building.  Altogether,  this  hall  has  the  purity  of  a 
Greek  temple,  and  no  dassio  architect  ever  designed  anything 
more  absolutely  symmetrical. 

The  chief  lesson  the  churches  of  HoUand  teaoh  is  that  colour  HoUand. 
is  not  essential  in  Gothic  art  Nearly  ail  are  whitewashed  through- 
out  inaide  with  surprisingly  fine  results.    Without  in  any  way 
depreciating  the  fine  colour  schemes  of  the  mediœval  artist,  which 
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often  încluded  every thing  in  a  church,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
best  effects  are  not  obtained  by  using  colour  very  sparingly,  and 
massing  it  in  a  few  spécial  places.  Toc  little  stained  glass  remains 
in  HoUand  to  enable  one  to  judge  for  a  certainty  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  a  church  whitewashed  throughout,  with  the  Windows 
a  blaze  of  stained  glass,  and  no  colour  visible  elsewhere  except 
perhaps  on  the  reredos  over  the  altar  ;  but  it  would  probably  be 
an  exceedingly  fine  one.  One  bas  the  glass  in  Chartres  Cathedral, 
but  not  the  whitewash  ;  in  HoUand  one  bas  the  whitewash,  but 
rarely  the  glass.  White  is  such  a  marvellous  foil  and  frame  to 
colour,  that  although  the  Protestants  of  Holland  and  other  countries 
certainly  did  not  use  it  for  SBsthetic  reasons,  it  is  a  mistake  to  take 
for  granted  that  their  application  of  whitewash  necessarily  had  the 
damaging  efTect  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

intro-  That  Gothic  feeling  never  penetrated  deeply  into  Italj  is  not 
doction.  1^  Y^  wondered  at  when  the  earlier  monuments  of  the  country  are 
rememberedL  The  remains  of  the  manrellous  buildings  of  the 
Somans  stood  in  ail  its  dties,  even  more  numerous  in  the  Middle 
Ages  than  they  are  at  présent.  In  Bome  the  basilican  plan  and 
ordinance  had  for  so  long  been  accepted  as  the  only  one  for 
churches,  that  it  naturally  tinctured  some  of  the  subséquent  work. 
At  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  a  school  of  building,  based 
partly  on  basilican  and  partly  on  Byzantine  models,  had  been 
perfected,  and  this  survived  weU  into  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  Church  of  S.  Caterina,  Pisa  (c.  1250),  the  façade  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  cathedral — even  to  the  extent  of  the  niches  not 
centring  over  one  another — the  only  différence  being  that  the 
arches  of  the  upper  arcading  are  pointed.  The  crowning  feature 
of  Byzantine  architecture,  the  dôme,  appears  in  nearly  ail 
Bomanesque  Italian  churches,  and  is  not  entirely  absent  from 
those  of  later  date.  At  Siena,  the  dôme  over  the  hexagonal 
crossing  was  finished  about  1265  ;  at  Florence,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  was  planned  to  be  covered 
by  a  dôme,  although  the  présent  one  was  not  built  until  the 
fifbeenth;  and  at  S.  Petronio,  Bologna  (c.  1390),  a  dôme  equal 
in  size  to  the  Florentine  one  was  contemplated,  but  never 
commenced.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Benaissance 
began  at  Florence,  one  hundred  years  before  it  obtained  a  sure 
footing  in  northern  countries.  The  resuit  of  the  early  curtail- 
ment  of  the  Gothic  movement  in  Italy,  coupled  with  its  late 
introduction,  is  that  Gothic  art  in  that  country  is  practically 
compressed  into  two  centuries  only.  Even  during  that  time  it 
never  flourished  unadulterated.  Classic  art  was  not  dead;  it 
only  slept.  The  semicircular  arch  was  never  abandoned.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  of 
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Lucca  (S.  Martino)  was  rebuilt  with  arches  of  that  form.  The 
Loggie  del  Bigallo  (0.  1360),  and  dei  Lanzi,  Florence  (c.  1375),  - 
hâve  also  aemicircnlar  arches  ;  and  so  strongly  is  classic  feeling 
manifest  in  the  détails  and  other  featnres  of  thèse  buildings  that 
one  hardly  knows  whether  to  regard  them  as  évidence  of  lingering 
traditions,  or  as  foremnners  of  the  new  movement.  No  country 
but  Italy  could  hâve  produced  the  Pisani,  father  and  son,  and 
Giotto.  Nicoolo  Pisano,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ignored  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  his  immédiate  pre- 
decessors,  and  took  antique  forms  as  his  models;  Giovanni,  his 
son,  relied  more  directly  on  nature  ;  but  there  is  little  if  any  trace 
in  the  designs  of  either  of  Grothic  inspiration.  Of  Giotto's  work 
as  a  mural  painter  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  hère.  That  was 
his  métier^  and  in  that  he  ezcelled.  As  an  architect  he  was  less 
successful.  His  Campanile  at  Florence  has  beautiful  détail  and 
richness  of  colour,  but  hardly  satisfactory  proportions.  The  top- 
heaviness  of  the  upper  part  may  not  be  his  fault,  as  he  died  before 
the  tower  was  far  advanced  and  it  was  finished  by  others. 

The  churches  in  Italy  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  Sariy 
the  Gothic  of  the  North  were  most  of  them  built  in  the  first  half  ^*j^pi^, 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  some,  foreign  masons  were  employed, 
as  at  S.  Andréa,  Yercelli  (c.  1220),  the  designer  of  which  is  said 
to  hâve  been  an  Englishman.  The  clustered  piers  and  subordinated 
arches  are  not  Italian,  but  on  the  other  hand,  ,the  tall  octagonal 
cupok  over  the  crossing  shows  that  the  designer,  whoever  he  was, 
was  not  allowed  to  départ  entirely  &om  local  customs.  The 
double  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi  also  has  indications 
of  outside  influence.  The  lower  church  was  commenced  in  1228, 
and  the  upper  one  is  said  to  hâve  been  finished  in  1253,  but  the 
difTerences  in  design  between  the  two  suggest  a  greater  interval  of 
time.  The  semicircular  buttresses  on  the  outside  walls  of  the 
nave  are  reminiscent  of  Albi  Cathedral,  but  if  the  dates  given 
above  are  correct,  the  Italian  church  preceded  the  French  one. 
S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Borne  (c.  1280),  is  the  only  Gothic  church 
in  the  capital  In  Yenioe,  the  church  of  the  Frari  (c.  1260),  is 
Buperior  to  the  contemporary  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo»  but  neither 
i3  really  satisfactory  from  a  Gothic  standpoint. 

In  most  of  the  above  churches  the  arches  are  of  two  or  more  Pieia  and 
orders  and  the  piers  are  clustered,  but  the  Italians  never  took  ^^^' 
kindly  to  the  System  of  subordination  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  northem  art.    In  S.  Anastasia,  Verona, 
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(c.  12S0),  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Yenice  (a  1360),  S.  Croce,  Florence, 
etc.,  and  in  some  later  chnrches,  the  colnnuis  are  cylindrical, 
and  the  an^es  onmonlded  and  bave  flash  soffita.  Wheo  piers 
are  sabatitated  for  oolanmfl,  a>  in  Florence  Cathedral  (&  1300)^ 
they  are  generally  merelj  squares,  with  flat  jolasters  of  slight 
projection  at  the  aides.  The  typical  fonrteenth-centory  Italian 
capital  is  perhaps  the  ogliest  ever  devised.  Foonded  on  tiiat  of 
the  Corinthian  otder,  iC  conaists  of  three  tiers  of  acanthua  leaves 
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placed  stiffly  one  above  the  other,  snrmoanted  by  a  moulded 
abacua  which  ovec  colomns  ia  generally  ootagonal  in  plan.  Un- 
aatisfactUry  when  there  is  a  colonui ,  below,  it  is  particolarly 
diaagreeiable  w^gia^àrowningi  a'^'  pilastered  pier  as  at  Florenoe. 
litUe  fault  cac  be  foond  vith  the  carving  iteelf — the  Italians 
were  always  good  aculptors — but  the   design  is  flat  and  nn- 


Few  italian  churchea  hâve  the  division  costomary  elsevhere 
of  arcade,  triforinm  and  dexestoty.  The  nave  of  S.  Martine,  Lacca 
(c.  1340),  haa  a  triforinm  of  considérable  size,  with  a  string-conrse 
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abore  and  belov  it,  and  each  baj  consiats  of  many  openîngs  as  in 
Northern  work,  bat  this  was  a  rB-buIlding.  In  S.  Ânaatasia, 
Terona,  there  îs  merely  a  séries  of  circolar  openings  to  mark  tha 
nïiddle  storey,  and  in  Como  Cathedral  ate  pairs  of  openings  whicb, 
however,  tc^ther  with  tbeir  snrroimding  frames,  are  later  in  date 
aad  Kenaifisance  in  character.  In  the  CathedralB  of  Florence, 
Orvieto,  and  Siena,  and  in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  corbelled  eut  galleriea 
nin  round  the  narea  înimediately  above  the  main  arcades.  Thèse 
galleries,  like  the  entablatoxes  over  the  arches  in  basilican 
chnrches  from  which  they  were  derived,  fonn  strong  horizontal 
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Unes,  which  ate  strangely  ont  of  character  in  the  two  Florentine 
cburches,  in  whlch  the  arches  below  are  sharply  pointed.  At 
Orvieto  the  arches  are  semicircolar.  In  this  church,  and  also  in 
Siena  Cathedral,  the  wall^  and  piers  inside  are  faced  with  alter- 
nating  courses  of  black  and  white  marble,  vhicb  in  themselves 
fonn  horizontal  Unes,  so  that  the  more  strongly  marked  lînes 
of  the  galleries  are  not  too  pronounced.  Notwithatanding  that 
triforîa  are  either  omitted  altogether  or  are  small  and  insignificant, 
little  attempt  was  mode  to  give  prominence  to  the  clerestory 
Windows.  Siena  Cathedral  is  an  exception.  The  Windows  there 
are  large  and  bave  traceried  heads,  as  in  northem  ezamples.    In 
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Qrvieto  Cathedral,  and  in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  each  bay  has  a  lancet 
light  which,  although  tall,  is  very  narrow.  Tbe  most  nsual  opening 
is  merelj  a  drcle,  sometimes  qoite  plain,  as  in  Florence  Cathedral, 
sometimes  cosped,  as  in  S.  Petronio,  Bologna,  and  S.  Anastasia, 
Verona.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  lesult  in  either  case  is  satis- 
factory,  bat  in  Italy  the  strong  light  rendered  large  Windows  iin- 
necessarj,  and  there  was  not  the  keen  désire  for  stained  glass 
which  existed  in  the  north.  The  effeot  inside  would  be  better  in 
many  cases  if  the  walls  were  painted  (as  doubtless  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be),  as  then  the  centre  of  interest  woold  be 
the  mural  décoration,  and  not  the  architecture  which  is  often 
uninteresting.  The  extent  to  which  paint  helps  Italian  churches, 
with  their  few  parts  and  simple  Unes,  is  well  seen  at  S.  Anastasia, 
Verona,  the  chnrch  that  excels  ail  contemporaiy  Italian  ezamples 
in  the  beauty  of  its  interior.  The  painted  scroU  décoration,  on  a 
background  of  white,  on  the  vaults,  soffits  of  arches,  etc.,  gives 
scale  to  its  fine  proportions.  This  work  (c.  1437)  is  later  than 
the  fabric,  but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  its  vaine  and 
intrinsic  beauty. 

The  Italian  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  was  often  careless  about 
construction,  and  preferred,  as  in  Bomanesque  days,  to  hold  his 
arches  in  position  by  means  of  tie-rods  rather  than  by  proper 
abutment.  But  in  many  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century  con- 
sidérable constructive  skiU  is  shown,  and  the  spans  of  arches  and 
vaults  are  far  greater  than  in  the  churches  of  either  Northern 
France  or  EngleuÉid.  The  naves  of  S.  Croce  and  Orvieto  Cathedral 
hâve  ordinary  timber  roofs,  similar  to  those  in  the  basilicas  of 
Borne.  S.  Fermo  Maggiore,  Verona,  S.  Stefano,  Venice,  and  one 
or  two  other  examples,  hâve  curions  trefoil,  or  cinquefoil,  wood 
panelled  ceilings,  like  that  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
placed  over  the  Bomanesque  church  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona.  With 
the  exception  of  thèse  and  a  few  others,  the  large  churches  are 
vaulted  throughout.  The  vaults  are  simple  quadripartite  ones, 
and  the  only  peculiarity  about  them  is  their  siza  In  the  basilican 
churches  of  Bome  the  nave  columns  are  numerous  and  dose 
together.  The  fourteenth-century  Italian  architects  went  to  the 
other  extrême.  Notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  naves,  the 
side  bays  are  also  exc^dii^ly  wide  and  the  supports  in  consé- 
quence few  in  number.  The  old  Boman  plan  of  approximately 
square  bays  of  vaulting  was  the  one  generally  adopted  ;  the  oblong 
form  favoured  by  the  Grothic  builders  of  the  north  being  the 
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exception  and  not  the  raie,  save  in  the  aisles.^  (See  Fig.  51.)  Few 
supports,  no  doubt,  possess  the  advantages  of  not  interfering 
undnly  with  congregational  worship,  but  greater  reduplication 
gives  better  scale.    Partly  because  of  this,  and  partly  owing  to 
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the  absence  of  triforia  and  the  simplicity  of  the  upper  Windows, 
Italian  churches  rarely  convey  an  impression  of  their  real  size. 

In  the  eastern  arms,  the  influence  of  the  early  basilican  Planof 
church  plan  is  very  marked.  The  transepts  are  at  the  extrême  ®"®*"- 
east  end,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  them  save  chapels.  In 
S.  Anastasia,  Yerona,  and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Yenice,  there  are 
five  chapels  with  apsidal  ends,  the  centre  one  in  each  church 
being  wider  and  longer  than  the  side  ones,  being,  in  fact,  the 
width  of  the  nave.  In  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  there  are 
also  five  chapels  similarly  placed,  the  only  difiference  being  that 
ail  end  square.  S.  Croce,  Florence,  has  eleven  chapels,  the 
centre  one  ending  with  a  semi-octagon,  the  others  being  rect- 
angular.  In  this  church  the  central  chapel  and  the  two  flanking 
it  are  together  equal  to  the  width  of  the  nave,  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  for  effective  grouping  of  a  lofty  chancel  arch  with 
flanking  smaller  side  arches,  over  which  are  Windows.  The  fully- 
developed  Fiench  chevet  is  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches  of 

t  Milan  Cathedral  is  the  most  important  exception. 
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Italy.  S.  Fetronio,  Bologna,  would  bave  had  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  if  the  choir  had  ever  been  bnilL*  In  Milan  Cathedial  the 
Gennan  plan  of  an  octagonal  apae  sorroanded  by  an  ambulatory, 
but  witbont  chapeb,  is  followed;  and  the  transepts  occnpy  a 
suuilar  position  to  those  in  French  cathedrals,  and  project,  as  Ûiey 
mostly  do,  one  bay  each  side  beyond  the  aiales. 

In  the  designs  for  their  west  fronts,  the  Italians  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  sectional  ontline  behind  in  tiieir  late  churcbes 


than  they  had  done  in  tlieir  earlier  ones.  Tbey  disliked  it  in 
élévation  as  thorougbly  as  their  northem  brethien  did,  bat  they 
rarely  adopted  the  only  leally  satisfactory  way  of  masking  it, 
viz.  a  pair  of  towers.  They  preferred  either  a  wîde  single  gable, 
followiDg  the  example  aet  at  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan  (wheie,  however, 
the  roof  behind  is  also  in  one  span),  or  else  three  gables,  the  side 
ones  being  considerably  lower  and  smaller  than  the  central  one. 
The  latter  is  the  design  at  Siena  and  Orrieto.  Thèse  gables  seldom 
bear  any  relation  to  the  roofs  behind  them.  At  Siena,  for  instance, 
the  nave  roof  is  of  âat  pitch,  whilst  the  central  gable  is  very 
steep  and  rises  far  above  it,  and  the  side  ones  are  bat  ornamental 
adjuncts.  The  west  front  is  in  fact  simply  a  screen,  rich  in 
carving  and  sculptore,  bat  beaatifal  only  becanse  of  the  marble 
with  whicb  it  is  faced.     Other  fronts  are  nearly  as  elaborate, 

■  If  this  ohDioh  had  been  flnîaheâ  it  wonld  hâve  been  the  lAtgest  In  the  world, 
nitb  %  l«ngth  of  nmrly  donble  tbkt  of  the  présent  uftTs,  and  with  deeply-projeoting 
aisled  tTMiMpts. 
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especially  in  Tnscanj.  The  BÎdes  are  often  plain  brick,  but  as  the 
obnrches  seldom  atand  free,  it  matters  little  what  material  is  nsed 
tliere.  In  northem  Italj  the  fronts  are  not  so  lich  as  in  the  centre 
and  sonth,  and  marble,  when  nsed  at  aU,  is  banded  with  brick. 
But  the  churches  lose  little  by  this,  and  gain  coosiderabl;  throngh 
more  attention  havîng  been  paid  to  the  design  of  other  parts. 
There  is  never  the  glamour  abont  the  oatside  of  Italian  ohurcbes 
that  there  is  about  French  ones,  bat  there  is  often  conaiderable 
stateliness  due  to  their  size  and  vaet  expanse  of  plain  valling. 
Ëven  in  tbeir  vaulted  churches  the  Italians  were  able  to  dispense 
with  âying  buttresses  (except  in  Milan  Cathedral),  and  to  some 


!  extent  with  ordinary  battreases,  beoaose  of  the  smallness  and 

i  paucity  of  tbe  opeoings.    The  walls  are  nearly  solid,  and  conse- 

qnently  are  capable  of  resiating  alniost  unaîded  the  thmsts  of  the 

vaulta,  notwithstanding  their  great  span.    At  the  same  time,  few 

vaulted  chnrches  are  entirely  without  extemal  buttresses,  and 

I  very  effective  some  of  thèse  are  owing  to  their  absolute  simplicity 

I  and  absence  of  set-ofEs,    In  S.  Ânastasia,  Yerona,  the    brick 

k  buttresses  of  about  3  feet  square  projection  riae  sheer  from  the 

I  ground  to  above  the  eaves  wiUiont  a  break.    The  conaervative 

inatincts  of  the  northem  ttalisn  are  ahown  in  the  fine  tower  of 

tbis  chuTch,  which  is  only  a  little  différent  irom  the  nortb  tower 

of  S,  Ambrogio,  Milan,  built  two  hnndred  years  before. 

Milan  Cathedral  (c.  1386)  deserres  a  spécial  word  of  descrip-  w\"\  Ca- 
tion, because,  beaides  being  tbe  largest  of  ail  ItAlian  cathedrals,  tiiediftl. 
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ezcaptïng  St.  Peter's,  it  is  beyoad  doubt  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able.  A  donble-aisled  church,  it  follows  Boni^ea  Cathedral  in  the 
gtadation  of  îts  aisles,  bat  is  withont  triforia.  AU  tlie  roofs, 
wldcb  are  covered  with  white  marble  tiles,  are  of  low  pitch.  This 
accounta  for  the  amall  amount  of  vaU  space  inside  betwees  the 
tops  of  the  arcades  and  the  clerestories  in  both  nare  and  înner 
aisles,  wbîch  enabled  ita  designers  to  diapense  entirely  with  the 
middle  stoiey.  The  clerestory  windowe  thernseLves  are  small  and 
insîgnificant,  and  although  objection  has  alroady  been  taken  to  the 
cîrcles  which  commonly  constitute  clerestory  Windows  in  Italj, 


it  is  a  qnestion  whether  they  are  not  préférable  to  the  litUe 
tmceiied  lights  of  Milan.  The  side  Windows  in  the  aisle  walls  are 
of  great  size,  and  from  thèse  most  of  the  light  in  the  church  is 
obtained,  The  tracery  of  their  heads,  especially  in  the  Windows 
at  the  east  end,  is  far  more  fantastic  than  any  to  be  found  in 
France  or  England,  although  in  S.  Petronio,  Bologna,  the  designs 
are  equally  nnconstructionaL  One  cnrious  fact  about  Milan 
Cathedral  is  that  tbe  top  tier  of  Windows  doea  not  light  the 
interior  at  aU.  The  nave  vaalting  is  very  domical,  and  thèse 
Windows  are  above  the  vault,  and  merely  light  the  space  between 
it  and  the  tiled  roof  above.  What  the  effect  woald  hâve  been  if 
ail  the  ridge-ribs  of  the  vanlting  had  been  level,  thns  allowiog  the 
clerestory  Windows  to  rise  considerably  bigher  than  they  do  at 
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présent,  is  diffioolt  to  aay,  but  inside/the  improvemeot  woald 
probably  bave  been  immenae,  The  Italians,  bowever,  did  not 
want  light,  and  yet  tbey  liad  to  raîse  the  aide  walls  above  tbe 
apex  of  tbe  transverse  arches  of  the  central  vault,  otbrarwise  the 
construction  of  tbe  tîmber  roof  over  would  bave  presented  dif&- 
culties.  A  FrenchmaD,  obliged  to  keep  bis  vault  domical  and 
his  Windows  below  it  small,  would  probably  bave  left  tbe  upper 
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part  of  tbe  wall  unpierced,  or  bave  pierced  it  witb  vety  small 
openiogs.  From  tbe  inside,  of  course,  it  makes  no  differeDce 
wbat  îs  there,  and  very  little  from  the  outside,  as  tbese  Windows 
bardly  show,  owing  to  the  heigbt  of  the  aisle  walls  and  tbe  crowd 
of  pinnaclea,  flyîng  buttresses,  and  pierced  parapets  in  front  of 
tbem. 

Tbe  outeidfi  of  Milan  Catbedral  must  be  aeen  to  be  understood. 
Full  of  fanlts,  with  détail  ooaiae  in  the  extrême,  îts  mass,  ita 
pinnaclea,  and  the  whitc  marble  of  whicb  it  la  built  througbont. 
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render  it  most  striking.  A  rare  lesson  may  be  leamt  by  a  oom- 
parison  of  tbe  cathedral  and  S.  Ambrogio  in  the  same  city,  tihe 
one  absolutely  quiet  and  simple,  tbe  otber  ail  sbout  and  glitter 
and  finery.  The  inside  is  far  finer  than  tbe  outside.  Tbe  lofty 
piers,  crowned  by  font-like  sbaped  capitals,  enricbed  with  figures 
over  life-size — ^the  capitals  are  abont  twenty  feet  higb — tbe  great 
widtb  and  beigbt  of  tbe  cburcb,  tbe  vistas  across  it,  tbe  dazzling 
rays  of  sunligbt  wbicb,  at  moming  and  evening  especially, 
stream  tbrougb  tbe  great  aisle  Windows,  ail  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  tbe  most  marvellons  interiors  in  the  world.  Much  bas  been 
said  in  abuse  of  tbe  painted  vault,  but  inasmuch  as  it  should 
deceive  no  one,  it  ought  to  displease  no  one.  Nobody  wbo  knows 
anytbing  about  vault  construction  can  suppose  for  a  minute  that 
tbe  lines  be  sees  on  tbe  vault  are  structural  ;  that  tbey  are  any- 
tbing but  painted.  It  is  not  a  higb  form  of  décoration  perbaps,  bat 
it  belps  tbe  gênerai  effect,  and  certainly  does  not  detract  from  it. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  SPAIN. 

Spain  exercised  little  influence  on  the  early  development  of  intro. 
mediaeval  art,  becauae  the  whole  of  the  country,  with  the  excep-  ^^°*^°°- 
tion  of  the  mountainous  district  near  the  Pyrénées  and  the  north- 
west  part  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors 
until  the  eleventh  century  was  far  advanced.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christians  commenced  with  the  recovery  of  Toledo  in  1085,  and 
this  was  followed  by  other  successes,  until  the  whole  of  the 
northem  half  of  the  country  was  in  their  possession.  Seville  was 
not  recaptured  until  1248,  and  the  Moors'  last  stronghold,  Granada, 
not  until  1492.  Street,  in  his  "Grothic  Architecture  in  Spain," 
mentions  two  churches  in  Barcelona  which  were  probably  built 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  some  eight  or  ten  which  belong  to  the 
following  one,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  great  cathedral  at 
Santiago  de  Compostella,  the  Church  of  S.  Isidore,  Léon,  and  a 
few  others,  most  Spanish  churches  are  later.  In  one  respect 
Spain  was  fortunate.  It  was  regaining  its  freedom  at  the  time 
when  mediœval  art  was  advancing  rapidly  in  other  countries, 
and  although  the  constant  fear  of  Moorish  inroads  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  in  Spain  itself,  the 
Spaniards  were  wise  enough  to  tum  for  assistance  to  the  builders 
of  the  many  fine  churches  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrénées,  which  had 
either  just  been  finished  or  were  in  course  of  érection. 

The  eleventh-oentury  churches  are  mainly  of  two  types,  both  First  type 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  Southern  France.  S.  Pedro,  Huesca  ^u®*'î^ 
(c.  1100),  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  one.  In  it  the  internai 
ordinance  is  the  same  as  in  S.  Nazaire,  Carcassonne.  Baxrel 
vaults  start  a  few  feet  only  above  the  crown  of  the  side  arches, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  either  triforium  or  clerestory.  The  plan 
of  S.  Pedro  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  an  aisled  nave  of  five 
bays,  with  three  apses  at  the  east  end — the  central  one  being 
a  little   longer   than    the   side    ones — covered   by   semi-domes. 
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Four  of  the  western  bays  are  barrel-vaulted,  but  over  the  fifth 
and  eastemmost,  which  is  wider  than  the  others,  is  a  lantem. 
This  last  feature,  the  idea  for  which  was  doubtless  taken  from 
S.  Âmbrogio,  Milan,  or  from  one  of  the  many  churches  in  Northern 
Italy,  Greimany,  or  Southern  France,  in  which  similar  lantems 
occur,  ÎB  found  in  nearly  ail  early  Spanish  churches,  and  in  some 
it  is  treated  in  a  distinctly  original  manner,  as  will  be  shown  later. 
Gharohes  Churches  of  the  second  type  follow  S.  Semin,  Toulouse,  and 
ofsecond  many  chuTches  in  Auvergne,  etc.,  in  being  without  clerestories, 
and  in  having  their  barrel  vaults  raised  well  above  the  main 
arcades  so  as  to  allow  space  for  roomy  trif oria.  The  vaults  are 
semicircular,  and  are  divided  into  bays  by  transverse  arches  as  in 
the  French  examples.  Some  churches  of  this  type,  such  as  S. 
Isidore,  Léon,  follow  in  plan  S.  Pedro,  Huesca,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, whîlst  others  are  markedly  cruciform,  and  hâve  fuUy 
developed  ambulatories  and  chevets  at  the  east  end  instead  of 
three  separate  apses.  The  finest  amongst  the  latter  is  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  Santiago  de  Compostella  (c.  1078-1128).  In  gênerai 
ordinance  and  plan  it  is  a  repUca  of  S.  Semin,  Toulouse,  bnilt 
some  twenty  years  before  (see  Fig.  157),  except  that  the  nave 
bas  only  single  aisles,  instead  of  double,  the  transepts,  however, 
projecting  one  extra  bay  each  side  by  way  of  compensation.  The 
examples  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  show  how  dépendent  the 
Spaniards  were  at  first  on  French  models.  The  style  on  Spanish 
soil  was  an  imported  one,  but  it  took  root  there  and  continued  to 
flourish  long  aftor  it  had  been  abandoned  elsewhere  in  faveur 
of  fuUy  developed  Grothic.  The  old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca  (c. 
1120-1178),  the  Cathedral  of  Tarragona  (c.  1131),  and  the  church 
at  Lerida  (c  1203-1278),  differ  only  firom  earlier  churches  in  that 
the  principal  arches  are  pointed,  and  in  the  substitution  of  ribbed 
vaults  for  barrel  ones.  In  one  respect  the  Spaniards  improved  on 
French  work.  No  Bomanesque  church  in  France^-or  for  that 
matter  in  Italy  or  G^rmany  either — ^has  so  effective  a  central 
lantem  as  can  be  seen  in  the  old  Cathedral,  Salamanca»  in  Zamora 
Cathedral,  or  in  the  CoUegiate  church  at  Toro.  S.  Semin,  Toulouse, 
bas  a  taller  tower  ;  the  church  of  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan,  one  of 
more  peculiar  shape  ;  and  many  (rerman  churches  bave  cupolas  of 
wider  span,  but  none  îb  so  original  as  the  three  Spamsh  examples 
mentioned.  Over  the  crossing  at  Salamanca  is  a  two-storied 
aroaded  drum,  carried  on  pendentives,  and  pierced  with  Windows 
on  its  cardinal  sides.    Above  is  a  dôme,  with  ribs  on  its  intrados 
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which  start  from  sliafts  between  the  bays  of  arcadlDg  of  the  dram. 
OutBÎde,  the  effeot  is  even  more  etrilûng  than  ïnside.  The  dmm 
forms  a  sixteen-sided  tower,  on  the  foar  principal  cauted  aides  of 
which  are  large  circular  tnrreta  which  belp  to  resist  the  tbrusts  of 
the  dôme.  The  inner  dôme  ia  covered  by  an  outer  one  of  steeper 
pitch,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  strongly  entaaised  low 
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atone  apire  than  of  a  dom&    Ât  Toro  the  design  is  Sffri  Vniilar, 
bat  in  place  of  the  outer  dôme  is  nijw  a  laWpitclEel  roof. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  the  church    at  Lerida,  are  the  introdnc- 
Cathedrals  of  Toledo   (c.   1227),  Burgoa  (c.  1221)î"  and    Léon  %°^^ 
(c.  1250),  but  they  show  a  very  différent  feeling,    The  famé  of  Ootbic. 
the  catbedials  of  Northern  France  had  reached  Spain,  and  ail 
three  were  evidently  designed,  and  doubtless  partly  built  by 
Frenoh  maaous.    Hère,  as  in  Qermany,  one  haa  to  regret  that 
the  people  did  not  try  and  develop  the  style  they  had  become 
acGustomed  to,  inatead  of  merely  reprodncing  what  had  been  doue       >^ 


X 
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in  another  conntry.  To  Bnch  an  extent  wa3  Northem  F^Qcb 
Gotbic  the  rage  that,  at  Léon  Cathedral,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tlûrteenth  ceotiuy,  the  west  porch  was  built  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  fsmous  porches  in  front  of  the  transepts  at  Chartres.  Of 
this  cathedral  Street  says,  "The  church  from  b^inning  to  end 
is  thoToughlj  Freocb.  Frencb  in  its  détail,  in  its  plan,  and  in  its 
gênerai  design."  Toledo  Cathedral,  a  chnrch  with  double  aiales, 
is  the  largest  of  the  three,  its  width  being  as  much  as  17S  feet, 
which  is  many  feet  wider  than  either  Cologne  or  Bourges  Cathe- 
dral, and  is  excelled  by  some  12  feet  only  by  Milan  Cathedra! 

nie  most  interesting  Spanish  chnrches  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy  are  thoae  în  which  the  Spaniards  retumed  to  their  first  love — 


GEROAIA     CATHEDRAL.    fmonsrwct) 


the  architecture  of  Southern  France — and  took  as  their  modéls  the 
great  aisleless  chiurches  of  Albi  and  Toulouse.  At  Barcdona 
tàe  Churoh  of  S.  Maria  del  Fîno  (c.  1329)  bas  a  nave  54  feet 
wide,  with  chapela  on  either  side,  but  no  aisles.  Althongh  the 
Spaoiaids  took  the  plan  from  France,  ail  French  churches  of  this 
type  are  excelled  in  size  by  the  great  cathedral  at  Gerona.  The 
east  end  was  built  first  (c  1312-1346),  and  in  itself  présents 
nothing  of  particolar  interest,  being  divided  in  the  ordinary  way 
into  central  and  side  aisles  with  radiating  chapels  roand  a  semi- 
circular  end.  The  great  feature  of  the  church  is  ita  aisleless  nave 
of  four  baya — with  side  chapels  as  in  other  chnrches  of  similar 
plan — which  was  commenced  in  1416.  This  actnally  has  a 
span  of  73  feet,  exclusive  of  chapels,  and  a  height  of  117  feet. 
No  vaulted  building  of  such  a  width  bad  been  attempted  since 
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Constantine  built  his  basilica  at  Bome.^  The  side  chapels  follow 
more  the  Perpignan  plan  than  the  Albi  one,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  comparatively  low.  Over  the  arches  in  front  of  them  runs  a 
small  triforium  with  big  clerestory  Windows  above.  The  design  is 
thns  more  comtmonplace  than  Albi  Cathedral,  the  lofty  side  vaults 
of  which,  towering  above  the  galleries,  produce  such  splendid  effects. 
The  triple  division  of  the  earlier  eastem  half,  however,  makes  a 
fine  ending  to  the  nave,  and  the  piers  and  arches  and  Windows  over 
them  give  scale.  The  fault  of  Albi  is  that  there  is  too  little  in  the 
structure  itself  to  enable  one  to  grasp  its  Qize,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  screen  round  the  choir,  the  inside  would  not  look  even  as 
large  as  it  does.  The  idea  of  adding  a  nave  without  aisles  to  a 
choir  with  them  was  not  a  new  one,  as  it  had  been  done  two  or 
three  centuries  before  at  La  Trinité,  Angers,  S.  Badegonde,  Poitiers, 
etc.,  but  thèse  churches,  although  by  no  means  small  ones,  are 
far  inferior  in  size  to  the  Spaniard's  masterly  tour-de^force.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  at  Gerona  was  how  to  provide  space  for  a 
large  congrégation,  ail  of  which  could  hâve  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  high  altar,  and  in  no  other  example  has  this  been  more 
successfuUy  accomplished.  At  Barcelona  (besides  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Pino  already  mentioned)  is  the  still  larger  S.  Maria 
del  Mar  (c.  1328),  designed  with  the  same  aim  in  view,  but  in  a 
différent  manner.  The  church  is  an  aisled  one,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  of  four  great  bays,  each  over  40  feet  square,  with  a  narrow 
eastem  bay  and  an  apse  beyond  surrounded  by  an  ambulatoiy. 
There  are  consequently  only  four  piers  each  side,  and  thèse 
naturally  offer  little  obstruction.  In  the  number  and  size  of  its 
bays  the  church  resembles  some  of  the  late  Italian  examples,  such 
^as  S.  Petronio,  Bologna,  Como  Cathedral,  etc.,  and  in  gênerai 
ordinance  it  also  follows  thèse,  as  it  is  lighted  mainly  from  the 
aisles,  the  clerestory  Windows  being  small  and  consisting  of  small 
traceried  circles,  one  to  each  bay.  Whilst  the  two  Barcelona 
churches  mentioned,  and  some  others  in  the  town,  were  planned 
for  congregational  worship,  the  cathedral,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
especially  arranged  for  piivate  dévotion.  There  are  as  many  as 
twenty-seven  chapels  inside   the  church,  arranged    round    the 

>  A  few  domed  Byzantine  bnildings  are  wider,  bat  no  mediœyal  onea.  Street 
giyes  in  an  appendiz  to  his  "Gothic  Arohitectore  in  Spain,"  an  eztremely 
interesting  acooont  of  the  fears  wldch  this  bold  proJect  raised  amongst  the 
Chapter,  and  of  the  Jnnta  of  arohitecte  it  caUed  before  it  wonld  aUow  GoiUermo 
Boffiji  the  master  of  the  works  who  proposed  it,  to  prooeed  with  his  plan. 
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chevet  and  opening  ont  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  and,  as  thottgh 
thèse  were  not  snfficient,  no  less  than  twenty-two  more  are 
grouped  round  three  of  the  aides  of  the  cloister. 

One  peculiarity  in  Spaoish  chniches  deserves  mention.  The 
choir  is  genorally  placed  vest  of  the  crossing  in  the  nave,  and  la 
eut  off  entirely  from  the  altar,  except  that  a  passage-way  is 


rnan  street. 


screened  off  for  the  prîests  to  pasa  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
plan  doubtieas  originated  in  the  short  Romanesque  choirs  which 
did  not  allow  suf&cient  room  for  the  clei^  after  theîr  nnmbera 
multiplîed.  In  ail  countrîes  extra  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
them,  but  in  none,  except  Spain,  was  the  altar  ever  divorced 
from  the  choir.  The  reason  whj  it  was  doce  in  that  coontry 
is  not  clear,  and  Street  impliea  that  it  ia  "a  comparatively  modem 
innovation,"  dating  in  most  cases  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance.    The  people  are  admitted  to  the  transepts  in  ail  the 
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large  cathedrals,  the  nave  west  of  the  ohoir  being,  as  a  raie,  little 
nsed.  In  S.  Pedro,  Huesca,  the  choir  îs  actually  placed  against 
the  west  wall  of  the  chnrch,  occupying  one  bay  only,  and  is 
separated  by  foar  bays  from  the  apse  containing  the  altar.^ 

The  great  cathedrals  of  Salamanca  (the  new  church)  and  Sala- 
Segovia,  are  the  last  words  of   Gothic  in    Spain.    Salamanca  ^^^^ 
Oathedral  was  not  commenced  until  1512,  and  considering  the  Segovia. 
date  it  is  wonderfuUy  mediœval  in  feeling.    Segovia  Cathedral  is 
even  later.    In  1522  the  architect  of  Salamanca  Cathedral  was 
appointed  to  supenntend  the  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
finished  some  fifty  years  later.    Both  are  big  churches  of  con- 
sidérable width — over  110  feet  exclusive  of  the  side  chapels— but 
no  great  length,  proportions  that  are  gênerai  throughout  the 
country,  width  being  invariably  regarded  as  the  chief  desideratum. 
Seville  Cathedral  is  actually  247  feet  wide,  if  the  side  chapels  are 
included,  whilst  its  total  internai  length  is  only  about  430  feet. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  thèse  late  churches  is  the  enormous  Height  of 
height  of  the  piers.  In  English  cathedrals,  where  piers  are  ^^^^* 
notoriously  short— -often  unpleasantly  so — a  height  of  30  feet  is 
rare,  and  is  barely  met  with  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  some 
of  the  later  examples  in  which  there  is  no  triforium,  such  as  Win- 
chester. In  Northern  France,  piers  are  higher,  but  not  so  high 
as  Spanish  ones.  In  Amiens  Cathedral  they  are  48  feet  high, 
being  one-third  of  the  total  height  Even  Milan  Cathedral,  with 
its  height  of  157  feet,  has  piers  only  55  feet  high.  In  Poitiers 
Cathedral,  in  the  Hallenkirchen  of  Glermany,  and  in  the  Church  of 
the  Jacobins,  Toulouse,  with  its  central  arcade  as  high  as  its  vault, 
the  piers  are  exceedingly  lofty,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
thèse  with  the  Spanish  churches,  as  they  hâve  nothing  above  the 
arches,  neither  triforium  nor  clerestory.  But  even  taking  thèse 
for  comparison,  not  many  will  be  found  to  hâve  taller  piers. 
The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  this  peculiarity  are  at  Sala- 
manca and  Segovia.  Thèse  two  churches  are  very  similar  in  their 
dimensions  and  internai  ordinances.  The  total  height  of  each  is 
about  120  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  vault,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
is  pier.  Sixty  feet  is  about  the  f uU  height  inside  of  some  Eqglish 
cathedrals,  which  are  therefore  little  higher  than  thèse  piers. 
Moreover,  the  greater  portion  of  each  pier  is  oarried  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  vault,  another  34  feet  or  so  in  the  case  of  the 

^  Tbe  arrangement  In  Spain  \b  mnoh  the  same  as  that  now  ezùting  in  Weet-* 
minster  Abbey,  ezoept  that  the  distance  from  the  choir  to  the  altar  is  greater. 
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Cathedral  of  Sï^via,  without  any  break  whatscever.  At  Sala- 
mftnca  the  capitala  at  the  springing-line  of  the  ûde  arcades  are 
contimied  round  the  piera,  and  consequeDtly  in  tbis  ohorch  the 
height  18  brokea  to  a  smaU  ext«Dt  \  at  S^ovia  ooly  the  members 


Ibarcelo/ia  cathedral. 


of  the  piers  immediatel;  iinder  the  arches  at  tbis  point  bave 
capitals,  the  other  members  which  foim  the  vaulUng  shafts — and 
they  are  exceedingly  large  and  numerous — having  none. 

Late  Spanisb  churcbes,  like  Italien  onea,  rarely  bave  more  than 
the  two  divisions  of  arcade  and  clerestory.    The  roofs  over  tbe 
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aisles  are,  as  a  raie,  absolately  flat,  and  consequently  no  wall 
space  inside  was  required.  In  Barcelona  Cathedral  there  is  a 
kind  of  triforium,  consisting  of  a  passage-way  with  a  band  of 
arcading  in  front,  which  séparâtes  the  arohes  from  the  Windows 
above,  but  this  starts  ahove  the  tas-de-charge  of  the  vaults  and  cuts 
into  the  wall  ribs.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  gallery  in  this 
position,  both  structurally  and  œsthetically.  There  is  no  weakening 
of  the  abutments  below,  no  curtailment  of  the  height  of  piers,  and 
no  difficulty  in  providing  a  well-lighted  passage-way  ail  round  the 
church  and  easy  access  to  the  roofs  at  any  necessary  point. 


l 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ENGLISH  PARISH  CHURCHES — TIMBER  ROOFS, 

Of  ail  countries  England  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  namber^ 
beauty,  and  variety  of  its  parish  chuiches*  They  cannot  compare 
in  size,  as  a  raie,  with  those  abroad,  but  they  bave  an  individual 
distinction  of  their  own.  The  great  nmnber  of  country  examples 
we  possess  is  due  to  our  insular  position,  which  saved  our  fore- 
fathers  from  the  ever  constant  fear  of  forays  from  neighbouring 
States  that  kept  the  continent  in  a  continuai  state  of  unrest. 
The  whole  of  England  was  dotted  with  villages,  and  each  had 
its  own  church.  In  some  cases  the  village  bas  disappeared  and 
only  its  church  remains,  as  at  Magdalen  Laver,  Essex.    Ofben  f 

the  villages  touched  one  another,  like  Pevensey  and  Westham,  <^ 

Sussex,  where  two  old  churches  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other.     In  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  villages 
were  few  and  far  apart.    The  people,  for  safety,  were  forced  within 
walled  cities.    The  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  who  lived 
outside   had,  in  many  cases,  to  trudge  far  to  church;  as  in 
Brittany  at  the  présent  day,  where  in  many  parts  the  church 
of  a  village  serves  a  large  outlying  district.    At  S.  Thégonnec, 
near  Morlaix,  and  elsewhere,  the  peasants  on  Sunday  momings 
can  be  seen  on  the  roads  for  miles  round,  walking  to  mass,  their 
coats  over  their  arms  if  the  time  be  summer.     Not  only  are  there 
more  country  churches  in  England,  but  the  number  in  towns  is, 
or  at  ail  events  was,  far  greater.    Norwich  at  one  time  boasted 
sixty-one  churches,  and  York  nearly  as  many.     The  majority  were 
small,  but  to  this  is  owing  much  of  their  interest.    Their  con- 
struction and  gênerai  ordinance  dififer  in  many  respects  from  those 
of  the  larger  churches,  both  English  and  foreign,  already  described. 
Almost  ail  bave  open  timber  roofs.    In  France,  the  majority  of 
town  parish  churches  are  vaulted,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
design  to  distinguish  them  from  cathedrals  ;  in  size,  even,  they  are 
often  little  inferior.    S.  Mary  Bedcliffe,  Bristol,  is  one  of  the  few 
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in  England  of  whioh  the  same  may  be  said.  Its  plan,  wîth  atsled 
oare  and  choir,  projecting  transepts  (each  with  eaat  and  west 
aisles),  and  Ladj  Câiapel,  ita  elaborate  vault,  and  the  internai 
diviaions  of  its  nave  and  choir  walla,  belong  to  a  cathedral  more 
than  to  a  parish  dinrch,  The  number  and  smallnesa,  as  a  raie,  of 
Englifib  town  chtirohea  are  early  évidence  of  that  iudependenca 
in  religions  matters  which  occasioned  later  the  canetic  aayii^  of 
Voltaire,  that  England  was  a  countty  with  a  himdred  religions 
and  one  sauce,  Âa,  nntîl  a  few  years  f^o,  an  Enghshmaii  was 
disiuoUned  to  dine  in  public,  so  in  the  old  days  he  preferred  not 
to  pray  in  public.  In  France,  the  people  for  private  dévotions 
betook  themselves  to  the  numerous  chapels  lining  the  naves  of 
cathedrals.  The  plan  had  not  sufficient  privacy  for  the  English- 
man.  He  wanted  a  church  he  coald  call  hîfi  church,  which  he 
shared  with  a  sélect  few  ;  a  priest  he  oould  r«gard  as  his  prieet. 
And  80,  almost  toaching  one  another  at  times,  churchea  were 
crowded  together  in  towns,  hemmed  in  by  houses,  and  hardly 
visible  to  the  casual  passer-by,  each  possessing  its  own  r^ulax 
congrégation.  Oocasionally  a  portion  of  an  abbey  church  was 
granted  to  a  pariah,  as  at  Chester,  where  the  south  transept  of 
the  piesant  cathedral  ie  far  larger  than  the  north,  and  with  its 
eastân  and  western  aisles  forms  a  church  in  îtaelf. 

English  pariah  chnrchea  are  of  ail  shapes  and  sizes.    Some  Pl&na. 
retain  their  original  plan,  others  hâve  been  altered;  ai&les  hâve 


been  puUed  down  in  some,  in  otbers  they  hâve  been  added,  and 
not  unfrequently  chapels  as  well  built  by  pîous  founders  to 
contain  their  tomba.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  pecu- 
liarîties  in  plan  resnlting  f  rom  suoh  altérations  would  be  a  tedioua, 
lengthy  task,  and  also  an  unprofitahle  one.     The  simplest  fonn 
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Chancels. 


Propor- 
tion of 
naye  to 
chanoel. 


of  church  consista  of  merely  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  or  without 
a  tower  at  the  west  end.  To  this  is  often  added  a  poich  on  the 
Bouth  side,  and  oocasionally  one  on  the  north  in  addition.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  medisdval  architecture  the  entrances  in  pariah 
churches  were  nearly  always  latéral  ;  it  was  not  until  the  fif  teenth 
century  that  a  doorway  in  the  western  wall  of  a  tower  became 
customary.  With  few  exceptions  the  chancels  end  square.  Warwick 
Church,  Cumberland,  however,  has  an  apse.  The  Normans  were 
able  to  dictate  an  apsidal  ending  for  their  abbey  churches  and 
cathedrals,  but  in  the  parish  churches  the  people  continued  the 
old  traditional  English  plan.  Some  Bonumesque  and  later  churches 
without  aisles  hâve  transepts,  like  Old  Shoreham  and  Alfriston, 
both  in  Sussex  ;  but  the  cruciform  plan  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  for  parish  churches.  Before  the  Norman  conquest 
churches  had  been  built  with  aisles,  and  the  aisled  plan  was 
adopted  afterwards  whenever  the  accommodation  required  was 
greater  than  a  nave  alone  could  contain. 

Chancels  were  generally  built  without  aisles,  but  amongst 
early  examples  with  them  is  S.  Mary,  Eastboume,  and  amongst 
late  ones,  Thaxted  Church,  Essex,  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk, 
etc.  The  chancel  is  nearly  always  raised  above  the  nave,  and  the 
altar,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  one  or  more  additional  steps 
Burrounding  it.  In  large  churches  there  are  often  as  many  as 
seven  or  nine  steps  from  the  nave  to  the  level  on  which  it  stands  ; 
the  number,  as  a  rule,  being  an  unequal  one.  In  addition  to  the 
step  or  steps  at  the  entrance  to  a  chancel  and  round  an  altar,  one 
step  west  of  the  altar  rail  séparâtes  the  choir  from  the  space 
reserved  for  the  clergy  at  the  extrême  east  end.  Besides  the  altar 
in  the  chancel,  there  was  generally  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  many  existing  piscinae  in  the 
side  walls,  although  the  altars  themselves  hâve  long  ago  dis- 
appeared.  Vestries  were  not  gênerai  until  the  fifteenûi  century. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  chancel,  but  at 
S.  Mary,  Eastboume,  they  are  at  the  extrême  east  end.  A  small 
doorway  is  common  on  the  south  side  to  enable  a  priest  to  reach 
his  seat  without  walking  the  length  of  the  church,  and  occasionally 
there  is  one  to  the  north. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  stated  regarding  the  proportion  of 
nave  to  chancel  in  parish  churches,  but,  roughly  .speaking,  the 
later  the  church  the  smaller  the  chancel.  In  early  thirteenth- 
century  work  one  frequently  finds  the  chancel  two-fifths  of  the 
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total  length,  as  at  Gobham  Church,  Kent,  and  sometimes  chancel 
and  nave  are  equal  in  length,  as  at  Broadwater  Ghurch,  Sussex. 
In  chuTches  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  common 
proportion  was  three  to  five,  the  nave  frequently  consisting  of 
five  bays,  and  the  choir,  when  aisled,  of  three.  In  some  examples 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  century  the  east  end  is  shorter 
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still,  thns  paving  the  way  for  the  time  when,  after  the  advent 
of  the  Beformation,  the  chancel  almost  disappeared. 

The  proportionate  width  of  aisles  to  nave  varies  considerably.  Propor- 
In  early  work  the  former  are  generally  narrow;  in  the  fourteenth  ai^B  to 
century  they  frequently  approximate  to  the  proportions  customary  '^▼o- 
in  cathedrals,  viz.  width  of  nave  double  that  of  each  aisle,  as  in 
S.  Patrick,  Patrington,  Yorkshire.  This  church  dififers  from  the 
majority  of  English  parish  churches  in  having  transepts  of  three 
bays,  each  with  an  aisle  on  both  sides,  and  a  lofty  tower  over  the 
Crossing  crowned  by  a  spire.  In  the  following  century  the  aisles 
are  sometimes  nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave,  as  in  the  fine  church 
of  Walpole  S.  Peter,  Norfolk,  where  the  nave  is  19  feet  2  inches 
wide,  each  aisle  being  17  feet,  and  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Gedney, 
also  in  Norfolk,  the  nave  of  which  is  21  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
each  aisle  19  feet  6  inches.  In  both  churches  the  chancels  are 
without  aisles.  The  aisles  of  Thaxted  Church,  Essex,  are  actually 
wider  than  the  nave.  Occasionally  churches  followed  the  plan 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  had  but  one  central  arcade,  which 
divided  the  church  in  two  longitudinally.  Such  was  the  plan 
of  the  old  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Truro,  one  half  of  which  still 
remains  as  an  outer  aisle  to  the  choir  of  the  présent  cathedral. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  fifteenth-century  churches  is 
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tbeir  spoeionsness.  Tbey  were  boilt  for  coi^nigatioDal  woraliip, 
in  the  days  wbea  the  power  of  the  monastic  ordeis  vas  on  the 
wane,  and  often  at  the  soie  expenee  of  privato  donors  wbo  were 
laymen.  The  central  idea  that  govemed  theîr  plan  was  the  désire 
to  acGommodate  as  many  people  as  possible.  With  thia  object 
in  viev,  both  naves  and  ai^es  are  as  wide  as  could  conveniently 
be  apanned  by  timber  roofs  ;  the  piers  are  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
and  are,  moreover,  as  slender  as  stability  would  allow.  The 
western  anus  of  the  majoiity  of  cburches  of  this  period  weie 


Fia.  2S0  (H.  A.  Polef). 

fitted  with  fixed  seats,  with  ends  elaborately  carved,  and  many 
of  thèse  still  exist,  notebly  in  the  western  coimties. 

The  internai  division  of  nave,  triforinm,  and  clerestoiy, 
*  cuatomary  in  cathedrals,  is  rare  in  English  parish  chuiches. 
S.  Mary  BedcMe,  Bristol  (mostly  c.  1375-1440),  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  most  coDBpicuous  exception.  This  churoh 
is  vaulted  throughout,  and  although  the  triforinm  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exist,  there  is  a  considérable  space  between  the 
arches  of  the  arcade  and  the  Windows  above,  which  la  treated  with 
elaborate  panelling  aimilar  in  design  to  that  of  the  choir  of  Wells, 
finished  a  few  years  previously.  The  majority  of  cburches  boilt 
between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  middle  of 
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tbe  fourteenth  hâve  no 
ciereetory  Windows.  In 
8ome  caaea  tbe  raftera 
(A  tbe  nave  roofs  are 
ooQtmaed  down  to  the 
aîsle  walls,  so  that  ail 
three  divisioDS  are 
covered  by  one  roof; 
in  otbers  the  aisle  roofs 
are  of  oonsiderably 
flatter  pît«b,  and  there 
is  a  small  portion  of 
walling  between  tbe 
eavea  of  the  nave  roof 
and  tbe  top  of  the 
leaa-toside  roofs,  This 
ocoasionally  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteentb 
oentuiies  was  pierced 
vith  quatrefoils,  tre- 
foils,  etc.  In  choicbes 
of  tbe  firat  half  of  the 
oentury  foUowing  even 
sach  small  clerestories 
are  rare.  The  typical 
aisled  cburch  of  tbat 
period  la  lighted  en- 
tirely  &om  the  sides, 
and  from  tbe  end  walla. 
Tbe  aisle  roofs  are 
Bometimes  lean-to, 
sometimes  double- 
pitched  like  tbe  central 
one  so  tliat  eaoh  end 
shows  tbree  gables.  In 
many  country  churches 
abrcod  the  aisle  Win- 
dows lise  above  tbe 
eaves,  and  there  is  a 
séries  of  gables  along 
eacb  eide,  as  in  one  of 
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the  churches  at  Quimper,  Brittany,  but  this  design  is  raielj  met 
with  in  England.  The  foreign  examples  often  hâve  an  extremely 
picturesque  appearance,  but  it  is  a  question  if  the  simpler  English 
plan  is  not  préférable.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  clerestories  early 
fourteenth-century  churches  are  invariably  low;  their  lowness 
being  most  noticeable  when  nave  and  aisles  are  approximately 
equal  in  width  and  are  roofed  in  the  same  way.  They  were  made 
low  deUberately.  The  builders  wanted  their  churches  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  countiyside,  and  not  to  be  blots  on  the  land- 
scape.  When  they  desired  a  landmark  they  built  a  tower,  or 
tower  and  spire.  The  west  end  of  Patrington  Church  is  only 
46  feet  high  £rom  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  cross  of  the  gable, 
whereas  the  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  170  feet.  Such  dispropor- 
tion— if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  what  is  really  a  beauty — ^is 
never  found  abroad.  The  love  for  length  and  lowness,  so  marked 
in  English  cathedrals,  is  still  more  characteristic  of  English  parish 
churches  of  the  period  mentioned.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  there  came  a  change  which  was  continued  ail  through 
the  following  one.  Clerestory  Windows  were  reintroduced,  and 
became  almost  universal.  There  is  hardly  a  fifteenth-century 
church  of  any  size  without  them.  In  many  examples  they  form  a 
continuons  band  from  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  to  the  wall  over 
the  chancel  arch,  and  when  the  chancel  is  aisled  they  are  some- 
times  continued  along  it  as  well.  Considering  the  added  light 
they  give  it  might  hâve  been  thought  that  aisle  Windows  would 
hâve  lost  their  importance  and  become  smaller.  The  contrary 
was  the  case;  they  increased  in  size.  For  this  the  love  for 
stained  glass  was  chieây  responsible.  The  désire  for  it  was 
always  existent  throughout  the  middle  âges,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  approximated  to  a  disease.  Windows  reached  from 
buttress  to  buttress,  from  plinth  to  parapet,  and  waUing  almost 
disappeared.  The  mason  became  little  more  than  a  frame-maker. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  glass  to  frame  the 
churches  were  not  overlighted,  because  the  glass  was  coloured. 
Neither  was  there  the  feeling  of  insufficiency  of  wall  space  which 
strikes  one  so  strongly  now  that  clear  glass  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  other.  Yoid  and  solid  blended.  The  question  as  to  which 
was  which  did  not  force  an  answer.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  Eastem  counties,  where  the  outside  face  of  the  walls  of 
many  of  the  churches  was  panelled.  But  the  resuit  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.     Thèse  churches  did  not  look  weak,  but 
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tjiey  muât  havs  looked  flat,  as  stained  glaas  from  the  outside  has 
a  very  opaque  appearance,  and  the  différence  between  the  sunk 


panelling    and   the  pierced  wae  conseqnently  little  Dotioeable. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  twelfth  and  thirteenài-century  work  in 
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both  laige  and  small  churches  lies  in  the  contrast  between  wall 
and  window.      This  disappeared   to    a   great   extent    in    later 
churches,  and  the  absence  of  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
inferiority. 
Open  The  open  timber  roof,  treated  architecturally,  is  almost  exclu- 

^^'  sively  an  English  feature.  The  basilican  churches  of  Italy  hâve 
mostly  coffered  ceilings,  and  in  the  few  in  which  the  timbers 
show,  as  in  S.  Miniato,  Florence,  the  design  is  of  the  simples! 
character  and  the  only  décoration  is  paint.  Even  at  Yerona, 
where  S.  Zeno  and  S.  Ferme  Maggiore  hâve  more  elaborate  roofs, 
the  treatment  is  still  a  panelled  one.  In  France,  a  church  of  any 
size  is  generally  vaulted,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  most  of  the 
parish  churches  are  larga  Many  small  churches  there  aie 
unvaulted,  but  the  carpentry  of  their  roofs  shows  little  taste  or 
ingenuity  in  design,  and  not  unfrequently  consists  of  timbers 
arranged  to  form  a  pointed  barrel  roof  which  is  covered  on  the 
inside  by  plain  boaiding,  with,  or  without,  small  ribs  reaching 
from  wall  plate  to  ridga  The  supremacy  of  the  mason  in 
France,  and  the  square  miles  of  oak  forests  which  England  at  one 
time  possessedy  account  to  a  great  estent  for  the  différence 
between  the  two  countries. 

No  roofs,  save  a  few  very  plain  ones,  exist  in  this  country 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Most  were  probably  of 
ordinary  tie-beam  construction,  with  king  or  queen  posts,  and 
were  sometimes  ceiled,  as  in  S.  Albans  Cathedral,  so  that  none  of 
the  timbers  showed.  Their  pitch  was  very  steep,  about  60^  or 
more,  and  this  can  often  be  determined  in  many  churches,  the 
existing  roofs  of  which  are  later  and  flatter,  by  the  original  stone 
weather  tabling  on  the  east  side  of  a  western  tower.  Some 
fourteenth-century  roofs  remain — over  a  portion  of  Crick  Abbey 
is  a  fine  one  with  the  bail  flower  omament  carved  on  the  timbers 
— and  there  would  be  more  if  it  were  not  that  many  were 
removed  in  the  following  century,  when  the  side  waUs  were  raised 
to  form  the  clerestory  which  the  fifteenth-century  builders  loved. 
Thèse  roofs  were  seldom  replaced,  as  their  steepness,  although  not 
quite  so  great  as  in  roofs  of  the  préviens  centuries,  would  hâve 
made  the  churches  too  high,  and  their  thrusts  would  probably 
hâve  been  too  great  for  the  raised  waU&  Many  fifteenth-century 
roofs  over  fifteenth-century  churches  are  of  fair  pitch  ;  but  roofis  of 
that  date  over  earlier  churches  to  which  derestories  bave  been 
added  are  invariably  fiât.    In  English  roofs,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  early  ceiled  onea  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  later  roofs 
which  are  panelled,  ail  the  timbers  show  from  wall  plate  to  ridge. 
Thèse  are  of  large  scantliiigs,  beautifuUy  framed  together  and 
pinned — ^iron  straps  were  unknown — and,  except  the  common 
rafters,  elaborately  moolded.  Sometimes  the  rafters  are  moulded 
as  welly  but  they  are,  perhaps,  most  effective  when  they  are  not, 
as  then  their  sturdiness  is  most  apparent.  Six  inches  by  4  inches 
is  no  unfrequent  size  for  them  in  mediœval  chnrches,  and  it  most 
be  remembered  that  in  most  instances  they  are  laid  flat,  so  that 
the  width  of  the  underside  of  each  is  the  greater  dimension.  How 
différent  is  the  4  inch  by  2  inch  rafter  placed  the  other  way 
of  the  builders'  roof  of  to  day!  Ail  timbers  were  oak.  Some 
chnrches  are  stated  to  hâve  had  roofs  of  chestnut,  but  there 
are  very  few  in  England  in  which  this  wood  was  used,  and 
possibly  none. 

MedisBval  open  timber  roofs  are  divided  into  two  main  classes.    Types  of 

(1)  Single-firamed  roofs,  in  which  there  are  no  principals.  "^*'' 

(2)  Donble-framed  roofs,  in  which  the  rafters  are  supported 
at  intervais  by  principals  framed  in  différent  ways. 

The  second  class  can  be  subdivided  into  tie-beam  roofs,  hammer- 
beam  roofs,  coUar-beam  roofs,  and  roofs  in  which  the  principals 
consist  merely  of  rafters  stififened  by  curved  braces. 

In  single-framed  roofs  each  pair  of  rafters  is  trussed  together.  Single- 
The  foot  of  each  rafter  rests  on  one  end  of  a  plate  laid  across  the  ^^^ 
wall,  and  the  rafber  is  forther  supported  by  a  vertical  strut 
tenoned  into  it,  and  into  the  other  end  of  the  plate.  A  triangular 
truss  is  thus  formed  of  considérable  strength.  The  transverse 
plates  are  notched  on  to  a  longitudinal  plate,  generally  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
or  the  length  of  the  nave  or  chancel,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
pair  of  rafters  is  also  united  by  a  coUar  about  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  above  the  start  of  the  roof,  which  is  strutted  from  the 
rafters.  Ail  the  différent  timbers  are  halved  and  pinned  or 
tenoned  together.  In  some  examples  the  struts  are  curved  like 
braces,  and  a  waggon  or'  barrel  roof  is  formed,  which  is  either 
pointed  or  semicircular.  A  moulded  comice  (the  only  part  of 
the  roof  which  is  not  structural)  usually  conceals  the  ends  of 
the  transverse  plates,  and  this  in  many  examples  is  also  carved. 
In  several  roofs  of  the  above  type,  both  polygonal  and  waggon 
shaped,  ail  the  timbers  are  concealed  by  boarding,  which  is 
generally  divided  into  panels  by  ribs.     Considérable  care  was 
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exercised  in  the  spacing  of  the  timbers  so  that  sU  the  panels 
should  be  appraximately  aquare  and  eqaal  în  size.  Ât  Wim- 
botsham   Ghurch,  Norfolk,  ia   a  good  example  of  &  many-sided 


MECKinCTO/^ 
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Fia.  2S3. 

panelled  roof,  and  in  the  West  of  England,  in  Cornwall  eapecially, 
are  several  panelled  waggou  roofs,  mainly  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy. 
Ti«-beun  Eocfa  with  tie-beams  were  used  in  ail  the  centuries  of 
■^''-  medieeval  art,  but  they  were  most  common  in  early  work  and  in 
late.  In  the  former  their  high  pitch  allowed  of  either  Idng  or 
queen  posts,  which  are  strengthened  hy  cuired  braoes.  The  tie- 
beams  are  also  supported  bj  braces  tenoned  into  vertical  wall 
pièces  whicb  r^t  on  corbels.  In  the  nnmeroua  flat-pitched  roofs 
vith  tie-beams  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  theie  is  little  room  for 
posts,  but  the  spaces  between  the  beams  and  principal  raiera  are 
fiUed  with  pierced  or  carred  panelling.  The  tie-beams  of  thèse 
are  seldom  straight,  but  rise  elightly  towards  the  centre,  and 
sometimes,  in  conjunction  with  the  curred  braces  nndemeath, 
form  a  séries  of  âat  fonr-centred  arcbeà  In  ail  open  roofs  the 
ridges  are  heavy  timbers,  often  elaborately  monlded,  and  freqnently 
snpported  by  curred  braces  which  run  longitudinally  from  prin- 
cipe to  principal.  In  many  cases  the  purlins  are  similarly 
strengthened. 
Hommec-  Tkn  most  ïngenious  type  of  roof  is  the  hammei-beam,  or  oanti- 
beunnwf.  jg^er,  and  it  is  also  generally  the  richest.     It  was  the  favourite 
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form  in  England  in  the  fift«Qnth  ceutury  for  both  wide  acd 
narrow  spaos.     The  construction  of  each  principal  ia  much  the 

same  as  at  the  foot  of  each  rafter  in  a     

single-framed  roof,  ezcept  that  the  hammer- 

beam,  which  tahes  the  place  of  the  trana- 

verae  plate,  does  not  rest  on  the  wall  but 

piojects  in  front  of  it,  and  is  supported 

by  a  wall  pièce  and  brace.    The  whole 

fonns  an  ezceedingly  strong  truss.     In 

some  lOofa  there  are  two  or  more  hammer- 

beams  to  each  principal,  one  above  the 

other;  whilst  in  others,  instead  of  the 

uppei    hammer-beama,  there  are   collara 

strengthened  by  braces.      In  the  roof  of 

Westminster  Hall  there  is  an  unusually 

strong  pair  of  braocB  to  each  principal, 

which  atart  from  corbels  and  unité  ail 

the  timbers  together.    The  auitability  of 

tbe  hammer-beam  roof  for  wide  spana  is  well  illuatrated  in 

this    bnildiug,  which    is    65  feet  wide,  and    in  the  halls    of 


Fia.  261. — Construotion 


many  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  of  the  Charterhouse,  Eltham  Palace, 
and  in  several  chorchea  of  over  30  feet  apan.    A  hammer-beam 

TOL.  IL  2  B 
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vxii  û  prefer&ble  to  a  tie-beam  one  vben  the  width  is  greater 
tbao  a  single  beam  can  bridge,  as  scarfiog  is  avoided,  and  owing 
to  the  science  displayed  in  arranging  tbe  timbers  so  aa  to  transmit 
ail  thrusts  on  to  the  wall,  tbe  absence  of  a  horizontal  tie  ia 
hardly  felt. 


Fia.  266.— Weitmlmtoi  EUl  :  Orou  Mation. 


It  is  unneceasary  to  eay  anytbing  about  roo&  with  prinrâpal 
rafters  strengUiened  merely  by  curved  biaces,  or  bj  collara  and 
braces.  Whatever  the  type  of  roof  may  be,  tbe  purlins  are 
invariably  tenoned  into  tlie  principals,  and  do  not  rest  upon 
tbem  as  in  ordiuary  modem  roofs.  In  roofs  with  timbeiB  of 
light  Bcantling  tais  could  not  be  done  witbout  endangering  tlieir 
stability,  bat  there  waa  no  riak  of  this  with  tbe  beavy  timberB 
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used  in  the  Middle  Agea.  The  method  has  great  œsthetic  advan- 
tages  over  tbe  modein  one,  as  it;  brings  ail  the  parts  closely 
t(^tlier,  and  mouldings  can  mitre  with  one  another  with  excellent 
reaolts.  In  many  loofs,  the  main  principals  of  which  are  con- 
structed  in  any  of  the  waya  already  mentioned,  there  are  inter- 
mediate  principala  of  lighter  scantling  aad  fewer  parts.  Tbe 
main  principals  come  orer  piers  or  solid  valling;  the  otbers 
generally  over  Windows  or  arches.  At  each  end,  east  and  west, 
is  placed  one  of  thèse  hslf  or  intermediate  principals,  to  give  a 
finish  to  the  roof  and  frame  in  tbe  purlins  aad  common  rafters. 


Whilst  a  few  aisled  roofs  ar«  double-pitcbeâ,  tbe  laige  majority  Aida 
are  lean-to.    In  tbe  bands  of  tbe  medijevat  carpenter  this  com-  *°°^' 
monest  form  of  roof  acquired  considérable  distinction.    Tbere  vas 
no  room  or  need  for  elsborate  tle-  or  hammer-beams  ;  but  nearly 
ail  aisle  roofs  bave  braced  principals,  of  beavier  scantling  than 
the  ordinary  rafters,  and  mouldeâ  purlins. 

There  are  very  few  open  EngHsh  timber  roofa  witbout  some  Dmo»- 
carving  on  them,  and  ail  were  originally  richly  painted  and  gilded.  ^^^ 
The   comioes  are  crowned  by  battlementing  or  cresting,  and 
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frequently  are  pieroed  or  carved  ;  the  spaces  between  the  timbers 
of  principals  are  filled  with  similar  pierced  panels  or  carvings, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  beams  in  hammer-beam  roofs  are  ûrequently 
carved  angels  with  outspread  wings,  whilst  in  some  cases  the 
actual  beams  are  carved  to  represent  angels  with  their  wings 
folded.  Much  of  the  painted  décoration  bas  disappeared,  but 
enough  remains  in  many  churches  to  show  how  lioh  and  e£Eective 
it  was.  White  always  entered  laigelj  into  the  colour  scheme, 
and  '*  barber  poling  "  in  white  and  green,  or  red  and  white,  was 
a  favourite  treatment  for  three-quarter  round  monldings.  The 
boarding  between  the  common  rafters  was  frequently  painted 
white,  with  sprigs  of  flowers  at  intervais,  or  bine,  in  which  case 
it  wi^  studded  with  lead  stars  screwed  on  and  gilded  Similar 
décoration  was  appUed  to  the  rafters  themselves,  and  to  the 
timbers  of  the  principals,  care  being  taken  to  counterchange  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  although  many  colours  were  introduoed 
a  broad  efifect  resulted.  The  richest  décoration  is  generally  over 
the  chancel,  or  in  the  bay  of  the  chancel  immediately  over  the 
altar.  Either  is  &equently  boarded  when  the  rest  of  the  chnrch 
is  not,  and  gold  is  applied  in  greater  profusion  there  than  else- 
where.  In  many  a  small  parish  church,  otherwise  of  little  interest, 
the  roof  imparts  a  distraction  to  it  which  parish  churches  abroad 
of  similar  size  rarely  possess.  If  the  work  of  the  masons 
deteriorated  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  of  the 
carpenters  undoubtedly  advanced.  This  is  évident  not  only  in 
roofs.  The  work  in  the  wood  screens  and  stalls  of  many  fifteenth- 
century  churches  is  beyond  aU  praise,  and  if  little  mention  has 
been  made  of  it  in  this  volume,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of 
appréciation,  but  simply  because  to  hâve  treated  thèse  fittings 
at  ail  adequately  would  hâve  meant  a  greater  space  than  could 
be  spared. 


APPENDIX. 

TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  TYPIGAL  CHUBGHES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  internai  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  principal  churches  in  Europe.  The  examples  chosen 
are  grouped  under  heads  in  order  to  illustrate  the  différences  in 
proportion  in  Bomanesque  and  Grothic;  in  chnrches  barrel-vaulted, 
rib-vaulted,  and  domed  ;  in  those  without  either  triforia  or  cleres- 
tories,  those  with  triforia  only,  and  others  in  which  the  three 
divisions,  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory,  are  found.  The  dimen- 
sions are  given  of  some  large  aisleless  churches,  and  of  churches 
which,  although  aisleless,  hâve  deep  side  recesses.  The  table  also 
shows  the  striking  différences  in  soale  and  proportion  between 
oxamples  in  différent  oountries,  and  emphasizes  the  characteristics 
of  each  in  thèse  respects. 

Whilst  no  claim  is  made  that  the  dimensions  given  are  exact, 
considérable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  make  them  as  correct  as 
possible.  The  compilation  of  such  a  table  is  no  easy  matter. 
Plans  when  scaled  show  striking  discrepancies.  Dimensions  given 
by  authorities  vary  considerably,  and  it  is  seldom  that  two  are 
foimd  to  agrée.  When  stated  in  figures,  as  a  rule  there  is  nothing 
to  show  where  they  are  taken  from  exactly.  From  wall  to  wall 
seems  the  natural  measurement,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  évident 
that  recesses  in  walls  hâve  been  included,  or  that  the  tape  has 
been  held  to  doors,  or  to  the  glass  of  Windows,  in  order  to  gain 
a  few  extra  feet  of  length  or  width. 

Inaccuracies  hâve  doubtless  crept  in  in  the  following  table, 
due  in  some  cases  to  the  size  of  the  plans  and  sections  available, 
in  others  to  the  calcula' ions  necessary  to  change  French  feet, 
Prussian  feet,  mètres,  etc.,  into  English  feet  ;  but  the  intention 
has  always  been  to  state  the  dimensions  in  the  clear  between 
walls,  and  to  ignore  casual  recesses. 
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Abagub — 

Octagonal,  89 

Plan  of,  changea  in,  87-38 

Upper    (psendo-dosseret),    ezamples 
of,85 
Abbeville— 

S.  Bioqnier,  105,  278  note  * 

S.  Vulfran  Gathedial,  88,  277,  284- 
285;  décoration  in,  121,  284 
Abbotsbnry    (Dorset) — S.    Oatherine*8 

Ghapel,  71,  91,  818 
Abntments,  Sêe  Battresses 
Addison  quoted,  3  noie 
Adel  Ohurch  (Yorks.),  161 
^^Aix-la-Chapelle  Ohurch,  188-189,  883 
Alan  of  Walsingham,  815 
Albi  Gathedral— 

Exterior  of ,  289 

Fortified  tower  of ,  106 

Gtorona  Gaihedral  oompared  with,  858 

Jacobins*  Ghurch  (Toulouse)    com- 
pared  with,  292 

Plan  of,  157,  289-290 

Span  of ,  286 
Alençon  Gathedral,  flamboyant  style 

in,  284 
Alfriston  church  (Susses),  860 
Altars  in  Ohurches — 

Choir  widely  separated  from,  354- 
855 

Inorease  in  number  of ,  144-145 
Altemation  of  materials  or  colours — 

Brick  and  marble,  20,  43,  109, 117, 
175,  845 

Brick  and  stone,  117 

Bricks,  glased  ooloured,  109  note 

Marbles,  coloured,  117,  175,  341 

Btone  and  tile,  186 
Amalfi,  aroading  at,  52 
Amiens  Oathedral— 

Bourges  Gathedral  compared  with, 
274 

Ghapels  of,  153 


Amiens  Gathedral — continued, 
'Ohevetof,  149 
Cologne    Gathedral    modelled    on, 

325-327 
rCommemoiation  of  master  masons 

oonnected  with,  256  note 
-donstruction  of ,  275 
Dates  of ,  262, 802 
'  Destruction  of ,  262 
--Double  aisles  of,  156 
Exterior  of ,  276 
Flamboyant  style  in,  284 
-FlÂche  of  ,  276,  808-304 
Flying  buttresses  of ,  98 
'  Horizontal  lines  in,  279  " 
Nave  of ,  152 
Piers  in,  32,  855 
-Plain  wall  spaoe  in,  272^ 
>Plan  of,  266-267 
-Proportions  of,  265,  272,  802-308 
"SaUsbury  Catliedral  compared  with, 

801-304 
Soulptured  figures  in,  124 
HSite  of ,  264 
^  Triforium  of,  271 
"^  Vnulting  in,  102 
West  front  of ,  278»  300 
1/ilLndemaoh  Churoh,  190, 197  note  \  198 
^  Angers— 

^Gathedral  (S.  Maurice)— 
Date  of ,  259 
Paintings  in,  123 
Plan  of,  205,  226-227 
Span  of ,  286 
Style  of,  259 
Yaulting  of ,  78,  86-87 
La  Trinité— 
Buttresses  of ,  269 
Plan  of,  158,  205,  226-228,  353; 

iUustrated,  227 
Bestoration  of,  117  noie,  228  note  ' 
Yaulting  of ,  79,  81 
S.  Serge,  230 
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INDEX. 


AngUbertos,  Arobbishop,  168 
Angoulème  Gaibedral— 
Plan  of ,  907-a09 
ProporiionB  of ,  210 
TowezB  of ,  104 
Wett  fEont  of ,  280 
Animal    fonns    Bnpporting   oolomni, 

eto.,  178 
Antwerp  Oatbedral,  166,  885 
ApBea  in  Franob  oatbednJs,  piers  of, 

268 
Apulia,  obnrobes  of,  180-184 
Aqnileja  GaibednJ,  172  wM 
Aquitaine  obnrobee,  foreign  influence 

in,  208 
Aioading  of  walls,  51-52,  56 
Arabes  (im  qIèo  Yaults)' 
Oonstmotion  of,  Boman  and  Me- 

dittyal,  14-16^ 
Gusped  (foUated),  18, 14 
Elasticity  of ,  14 
Enriobmento  oarved  on,  127 
Bztradoe   of,  not   ooncentrio    with 

intrados,  188  ofkl  tiote  ' 
Foliated  (cusped),  18, 14 
Horaesboe,  18, 183,  219 
Interseoting,  10-11,  52 
Mouldings  of,  M0  Mouldings 
Ogee,  12 

Painting  and  gilding  on,  120-121 
Parapets,  of,  53 
Pointed— 
Advantages  of ,  10 
Early  (pre-Hellenio)  use  of ,  9 
Fonns  of,  11-13 
Introduction  of ,  dates  of,  10 
Vaulting,  in,  77-8  and  note 
Romanesque  form  of ,  9 
Semicirc^ar — 
Examples  of,  10-12 
Popularity  of ,  18  note 
Sicily,  in,  185-186 
Springers  of,  15-16 
Squinoh,  carrying  spires,  118 
Stilted— 
France,  in,  18 
SioUy,  in,  186 
Windows,  of,  60 
Subordination  of,  15 
Tbmst  of ,  see  Tbrust 
Transverse,  in  vaulting,  71-72  and 
noU  \  79 


Arobea — eoniinued, 
Trefoil,  12-18  ;  in  Auvergne,  219 
Unmonlded,  examples  of,  17 
Windows,  of,  ses  undêr  Windows 
Arles— S.  Tropbime,  216,  280 
Asblar— 
Faoings  of ,  28 
Solid  piers  of ,  29,  45 
Walling  of,  29,  45 
Assis!,  Franoisoan  oburob  at,  839 
Asti,  Baptistery  at,  161 
Audenarde— Nôtre  Dame  de  Pameleb, 

835 
Austin  Oanons,  243 
Autun  Oatbedral— 
Arobes  in,  251  noté  * 
Gluny  tbe  model  for,  223 
Doorway  of ,  128,  222-223 
Fluted  pilasters  in,  32 
Plan  of ,  223-225 
Porcb  of,  122,  222-223 
Sculpture  in,  128, 124 
Vaulting  in,  71 
Auvergne  oburcbes — 
Arcbesin — 
FoUated,  14,  219 
Semicircular,  10 
Stilted,  13 
Transverse,  71 
Ligbting  of ,  218 
Piers  in,  82 
Roofs  of ,  218 
Similarity  between,  216 
Triforia  but  no   olerestories  in,  8, 

197,216 
Upper  abaous  in,  85 
Auxerre — 
Gatbedral^ 
Dates  of ,  264 
Vaulting  in,  102 
View  of ,  265 
Wall  tbicknesB  in,  34 
S.  Eusèbe,  carving  in,  127 
S.  Germain,  tower  of ,  111 
S.  Pierre- 
Date  of ,  285 
Plain  wall  spaoe  in,  272 
Avallon,  230 
Avignon  Oatbedral,  216 

Bàchabach— S.  Wemer,324,  833 
Baoton  Cburob  (Suffolk),  369 
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Bàle  Oathedral,  197 

berg  Gharoh,  824 
Bangor  Gathedral,  244 
BapiUteries,  161-162 
Baroelona — 
Oathedzal— 
Ghapels  of ,  853-854 
Interior  of ,  856 
Paasage-way  triforium  of,  857 
Plan  of ,  853-854 
S.  Maria  del  Mar,  858 
S.  Maria  del  Fino,  852 
Barfreston  Ghuroh  (Kent),  60, 161 
Bari— 
Oatliedxal— 
East  end  of ,  161 
East  vnndow  of ,  178 
Frieze  of  oupola  of ,  181 
Pieroed  marUe  window  slabs  in, 
181 
S.  Gregorio,  181 
S.  Nioolo— 
Eaat  end  of,  161 
Exterior  of ,  182  and  note,  183 
GlasB  moeaic  in,  181 
Plan  of,  181-182 
Tower  of ,  108 
Barisanus  of  Trani,  180 
Bamack  Ghuroh,  285,  289 
Bases,  deyélopment  of ,  40 
Basilioan  ohnrches — 
Middle  storey  of ,  5 
Towers  of ,  position  of ,  106 
Bath  Abbey,  65, 93,  817,  818 
Batter— 
Bnttressee,  of,  50-51, 179 
Towers,  of,  51, 108,  110, 179 
Battlementing,  53 
Bayeux  Gathedral— 
Ghevet  in,  268 
Colomns  in,  82 
Date  of ,  801 

Destrnotion  of  original,  242 
Detaohed  shafts  in,  32,  88 
Beaune  Gathedral,  222,  225 
BeauTais — 
Basse  Œuvre,  186-137 
Gathedral— 
Ghevet  of,  149 
Ghoir  of ,  274 

Gollapse  of ,  268,  275  ;  cause  of ,  804 
noU 


Beauvais — ooniinuêd. 
Gathedral — contmued, 
Flying  buttresses  of ,  100 
Glazed  triforium  of,  271 
Gothic  mized  with  Benaissance  in, 

284-285 
Proportions  of ,  272 
Transept  doorways  of ,  277 
Yaulting  in,  102,  268  noU 
Windows  of ,  69 
S.  Etienne,  74-75  and  note,  259 
Belgium  {for  towns,  churcheSf  etc,,  see 
their  nomes) — 
Brick  buildings  in,  48 
Ghurohes  of,  884-835  ;  nichée  in,  33 
Seoular  buildings  in,  885 
Bénédictine  Order^ 
Btiilding  aotivity  of ,  1 
Gisterdan  rivalry  with,  156 
Décline  in  supremaoy  of,  in  France, 

254-255 
Influence  of ,  208 
Mission  of ,  to  England  (596),  233 
Towers  to  churches  of ,  115 
Benevento  Ghurch,  183 
Bergamo,  Baptistery  at,  161  and  noU  * 
Bernard  of  Glairvaux,  S.,  158-159,  254 
Bemeuil,  plan  of ,  208 
Bemières-sur-mer  Ghurch,  80, 243 
Beyerley — 
Minster — 
East  transepts  of ,  278 
Plan  of ,  158 
Windows  of ,  62 
S.  Mary,  129 
Bilson,  John,  oited,  76  and  noie,  251 
Bodley,  G.  F.,  quoted,  282 
BofiBiy,  Guillermo,  853  note 
Bologna,  S.  Petronio — 
Gapital  in,  36 
Date  of ,  388 

Plan  of ,  orignal,  844  and  nota 
Windows  of ,  342  ;  tracery,  346 
Bonn  Gathedral,  198, 199 
Bordeaux  Gathedral,  32 
Bosoherville,  8.  Georges  de~ 
Date  of ,  242-243 
Eastem  arm  of ,  146,  247 
Proportions  of ,  248 
Yaulting  of ,  79 
Bosses,  90-91 
Boston  Ghuroh  (Linos.),  62, 115 
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Bouges  Gaihedral— 

Apse  of ,  968 

Ghevet  of,  149 

Date  of ,  362-968 

Double  aiales  of ,  156 

Ezterior  of ,  974-276 

Flying  battreeses  of ,  269 

Interior  of,  unique,  274 

Proportions  of ,  965,  972 

Seotion  of ,  274 

Shafts  in,  88 

Vaulting  in,  81, 102 

View  of ,  965 

West  front  of ,  275,  280 

Windows  of ,  183 

mentioned,  828,  846 
Bowtell  moulding,  ses  under  Mould- 

ings 
Boxgrove  Priory  (Bussex),  91,  263,  314 

Bradford-on-ÀTon   Ohurch    (S.    Law- 
rence)— 

Dimensions  of ,  238 

East  end  of,  161,  234 

Masonry  of ,  236  noU 

Plan  of ,  234-235 
Braisne  Ohurch  (S.  Yved)— 

Ghapels  of ,  825 

Lantem  tower  of,  104,  112 

Plan  of ,  826 
Bramford  Ohurch  (SufEolk),  371 
Breamore  Ohurch,  238 
Brede  Ohurch,  64 
Bresoia  Oathedral,  139  MO(e  * 
Brick— 

Belgian   churches,   employment  in, 
885 

Frenoh  churches  of,  in  the  South,  289 

German  churches,  employment  in, 
828 

Glased,  towers  of,  in  Italy,  109  wAt 

Marble  altemating  with,  20,  48, 109, 
117, 175,  345 

Stone  altemating  with,  117 
Brinkbum  Priory  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 

18,57 
Brioude  Oathedral,  216-218 
Bristol— S.  Hary  Beddiffe,  91,  858-859, 

862 
Brittany  churches,  English  influ«noe  m 

(14th  oentury),  289-988 
Brixworth  Ohurch,  988-989 


Broaches,  118-114 
Broadwater  Ohurch  (Sussex),  861 
Bronze  doors,  180 
Buildwas  Abbey  (S.  Mary>— 
Date  of ,  10, 997 
Design  of,  997-998 
Plan  of ,  159-160 
Windows  in,  56  no(« 
Burgh-by-Sands  Ohurch,  106 
Butgoe— 
Oathedral,  851 
Las  Huelgu  Ohurch,  159 
Burgundy  churches — 
Barrel-^aolted,  998-995 
Oarring  in,  196-197 
Olerestory  and  triforium  in,  relatiTe 

importance  of ,  995 
Monastic  influence  in  construction 

of,  73,  921 
Mouldings  in,  19 
Narthloes  in,  299-993,  930-931 
Bib-yaulted,  995-230 
Transverse  arches  in,  71 
Upper  abacus  in,  35 
Vézelay,  zee  that  title 
West  fronts  of ,  230 
Burial  inside  churches,  162-163 
Burton-on-Humber  Ohu^h,  285 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Ohurch— 
Bosses  in,  180 
Date  of,  244 
Plan  of,  147  noU  *,  150 
Buttresses — 
Adyantages  of  outside,  46 
Batter  of ,  50-51, 179 
Oomer,  49-50 
Flying— 
France,  in,  51 
Hidden,  96  and  note 
Piercing  and  panelling  of ,  282 
Position  of,  in  relation   to   Tault 

thrusts,  97-98 
Sexpartite  vaults,  to,  269 
Spires,  on,  114 
Stifleners,  as,  98-99 
Thrusts  transmitted  by,  97 
France,  Southern,  in,  46,  47  note 
Functions  of ,  46,  269 
Italy,  in,  188 
Niches  on,  50 
Ootagonal,  50-51 
Panelled,  60 
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ButtreisM — tfminmfiuà, 

PUaster,  61 

Romanesque,  lorm  of ,  46 

Sculptored  figures  on,  50, 12i 

Shafts  at  angles  of ,  49 

Stages  of ,  47-60 

Towers,  of ,  110 

Weatherings  of ,  49 
Byland  Abbey,  13 
Byzantine  carving,  126-127 
Bysantine  churohes,  galleries  of ,  6 
Byzantine  colony  of  Apulia,  166 
Byzantine  influence  on  plans,  etc. — 

France  and  Germany,  in,  137-142, 208 

Italy,  in,  176, 180-181 

Sicily,  in,  184 
Byzantine-Romanesque  work,  167 

Gaen — 
Abbaye-auz-Dames  (La  Trinité)— 

Aisles  of,  146 

Apses  of ,  248 

Date  of ,  242 

Gallery  laoking  in,  7 

Naye  of,  length  of ,  247 

Proportions  of ,  249 

Trif orium  of ,  249 

Vaulting  in,  71,  80 

West  front  of ,  230 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes  (S.  Etienne)^ 

Apses  of ,  248 

Glustered  piers  in,  80 

Date  of ,  242 

Eastem  arm  of ,  247 

Oalleries  of ,  7 

Nave  of ,  length  of ,  247 

Open  spaœ  before,  264 

Proportions  of  ,  249 

Transept  altars  of ,  146 

Triforium  of ,  249 

Vaulting  in,  101 

West  front  of ,  280 
Abbaye   d'Ardumes,  mouldings   in, 

20,801 
S.  Nicolas-- 

Roofing  of,  243,  276 

Tower  of,  111 
8.  Pierre,  spire  of,  338 
Cahors  Oathedral,  207  w^U,  210 
Cambridge— 
King's  Collège  CKapel— 

Dates  of ,  317 


Cambridge— cofUinueif. 
King's  Collège  Cbapel— con<i»iiec2. 
Dimensions  and  détail  of,  818-319 
Elévation  of ,  319,  320 
Fan  vaulting  in,  90,  92 
Glass  in,  133 
Plan  of ,  319 
Templar  churoh  at,  142 
Campanile  towers,  106, 110 
Canosa  Oathedral,  181, 183 
Canterbury — 
Cathedral— 
Apse  of ,  original,  247 
Chevet  of ,  oolumns  of ,  33  noU 
Choir  of,  91,  296,  297 
Dates  of,  243,  316 
Plan  of,  160,  163;  original  plan, 

146-147  amd  note  ' 
Towers  of,  104, 107, 110, 112 
Vaulting  in,  81,  91, 101, 102 
S.  Augustine's  Churoh   (on   site  of 

présent  oathedral),  287-238 
S.  Martin's  Church,  284 
Capitals — 
Carving  of ,  126-128 
Ciroular,  88 
Concave,  forms  of ,  87 
Convez,  36-87 
Functions  of,  34-36 
Nature  of ,  36 
Octagonal,  39 

Romanesque,  dérivation  of,  36-36 
Subordination  of ,  37 
Carcassonne— S.  Nazaire,  287  ;  vaulting 

in,  10,  96,  216-216 
Carileph,  Bishop,  261  and  note  ' 
Carlisle  Cathedral— 
Date  of,  244 
East  window  of,  62 
Vaulting  in,  101 
Carvings    («m    àUo    Mouldings    and 
Sculpture) — 
Advanoe  in,  during  12th  oentury,  268 
Bail  flower,  129-131  and  noté 
Byzantine  workmanship'in,  126-127 
Dogtooth,  129 
Italy,  South,  in,  180 
Paris  Cathedral,  on  west  front  of, 

279 
Bunio  crosses,  241 
Tudor  rose,  181 
Caserta  Veoohia  (Benevento),  14, 183 
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Gattuieo  qootod,  75;  oitod,  106,  147, 

168, 191  no(0  S  385 
Caodebeo  Ghuroh,  S84 
Cefalù  Oathedral— 
Date  oi,  186 
Bxterlor  of ,  830 
Mosaios  in,  118 
Plan  of ,  188 
Stoooo  on,  45  fyoU  ^ 
Oér^y-la-forèt  Ghuroh,  146,  248 
ChalonB-Bor-liame — ^Nôtrs    Dame   de 

l'Epine,  384 
Gbamalièies  Ghuroh,  216-318 
GhancelB,  raised,  168 
Ohaniry  ohapels,  155  amà  noie,  163, 811 
Ghapter  hoiuee,  English,  815 
Oharliea  Ghuroh,  380 
Gharroux  Ghuroh,  140-143, 147 
Ghartree — 
Gathedral— 
^/Apse  of,  367-368 
Aroading  on,  siilting  of ,  368 
GarTing  in,  181 
^  Ghoir  of ,  368 
Grypt  of,  147 
"^  Date  of ,  363 
Double  aisles  of,  166,  366 
Naye  of ,  153 
Open  Bpaoe  before,  364 
Piers  in,  83 

Plain  wall  Bpaoe  in,  373 
Plan  of ,  376 
Porohes  of ,  transepta  of,  133,  377, 

380 
Proportions  of,  365,  373 
Soulptured  figures  in,  134, 135 
Spires  of,  114 
Towers  of,  111,  376-377 
Triforium  of ,  371 
Vaulting  in,  84, 103 
Wall  thiokness  in,  84 
West  front  of ,  378 
Windows  of — 
Glass,  183 
Traoery,  58, 59,  69 
mentioned,  158 
S.  Pierre,  371 
Ghitres,  308 
Gheeter  Gathedral— 
Date  of ,  344  and  noU 
East  end  of ,  347 
Font  in,  position  of ,  163 


Gheeter  Gathedral— eofOiiMMd. 

QfooTed  shafts  in,  34  and  note 

Planof,  147fiot0*,  151 

South  transept  of ,  859 

Vaulting  of,  86,  91, 101, 102 
Ghevets,  148-150,  367 
Ghiaravalle  Ghuroh  (near  Milan),  159 
Ghiohester  Gathedral— 

Altérations  in,  846 

Date  of ,  344 

Décoration  in,  118 

Eastem  arm  of ,  347 

Foreign  influenoe  in,  397 

Nave  of ,  346 

Plan  of,  146, 151, 154 

Shafts  in,  38,  398  noU 

Side  ohapels  of,  154 

Towers  of ,  107 

Triforium  of,  118,  849 

Vaulting  of,  84  OfMl  note  *,  90, 91, 101, 
103 
Ghrist  Ghuroh  (Hauts)— 

Ghantry  chapeUi  in,  155 

Date  of ,  344 

Soulptured  figures  in,  134 

Triforium  décoration  in,  349 
Gisteroian    Order,    influenoe    of,    on 

plans,  eto.,  145  and  noté,  158-161, 

395,806 
Glaypole  Ghuroh,  68, 64 
Glerestory,  funotions  of ,  5 
GlermonlrFerrand— Nôtre    Dame    du 

Port,  148, 316 
Gluny  Abbey — 

Narthez  of ,  333 

Nave  of,  length  of,  347 

Plan  of,  143, 148, 150, 153,  333 

mentioned,  330 
Gobham  Ghuroh  (Sent),  861 
Goblents— S.  Gastor,  198 
Goire  Gathedral  (Switserland),  14 
GoleshiU  Ghuroh,  tower  Windows  of,  111 
Oologne — 

Gathedral 
Date  of ,  835 
Naye  of ,  153 
Plan  of,  835-338 
Western  towers  of ,  888 

Ghuroh  of  the  Apostles— 
Apses  of,  199-900 
Vaultiag  in,  196 

8.  Qereon,  131 
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Cologne— eon^ued. 
.-  S.  MarU  in  Gapitolio— 
Fiers  and  oolomns  in,  81 
Plan  of ,  199-900 
Vaolting  in,  195 
S.  Martin— 
Apses  ol,  199-200 
Décoration  in,  121 
Tower  of ,  200 
Ck>lamn8 — . 
Diminution  of,  137, 179 
Donbling  of ,  82,  88  natt 
Entasis  of,  28, 187, 179 
FlatingB  of ,  28 
MonoUthio,  187 
"Norman,"  28 
Piers— 
Altemation  with,  26, 187, 175,  242, 

251 
Supersession  by,  24 
Bubble,  of,  28 
Como— 
Gathedral,^l 
S.  Abbondio,  106 
Gompostella— S.  lago,   219,   280  ainà 

no(0',85O 
Gonques  Abbey,  10,  217,  219-220 
Oonstantinople — S.  Sophia — 
DoBseret  absent  from,  85 
Transverse  arohee  in,  72  w>U  * 
Corbels  of  parapets,  58 
Gorroyer,M.,  cited, 74  no<s  *,  77  noto, 269 
Gottingham  Ghnrch,  62,  68 
Goutancea — 
Gathedral — 
Golmnns  in,  82 
Date  of ,  801 

Detached  shafts  in,  82,  88 
Double  aisles  of ,  266 
Lantem  tower  of ,  104, 111 
Mouldings  in,  20 
Ordinanoe  of ,  274 
Side  ohapels  of ,  158-154, 268 
Spire  of ,  114 
Towers  of,  111,  276,  277 
S.  Nicolas,  285 
8.  Pierre,  285 
Oresy  and  Taylor  cited,  178  wsU  * 
Griok  Abbey,  866 
Gromer  Ghuroh,  80 

Groydon— Whitgift  Almshouses  Ghapel, 
819 

VOL.  n. 


Grypts,  168-164 
Gupolas,  171  wydL  noU 
Gurves  in  Gothio  oburohes,  178-180  and 
noU 

Dalt,  Gxsab,  cited,  189  note  ' 

Daphni   Gburoh    (near    Athens),    188 

Dareth  Ghuroh  (Kent),  161 
d'Argent,  l'Abbé  Marc,  282 
de  Gormant,  Thomas  and  Benaut,  257, 

279,  304  ^ 

de  Honneoourt,  Villard,  256;    sketoh- 

book  of ,  158-159  amd  note 
de  Luzarohes,  Robert,  256   noU,  257, 

279,804 
de  Noyer,  299 
Décoration — 
Billet  omament,  185  and  noté 
Garving,  see  thai  tiUé 
Golour  achemes,  121-122 
Gontrasting  materials,  by,  117  (SM 

olao  Altemation  of  materials) 
Gounterohanging,  187-188 
Diaper  work,'218  amd  note  ' 
Dog-tooth  omament,  129,  269 
Egg-and-dart  omament,  87, 127 
Enriohments  carved  on  arches,  etc., 

127 
Fresoo  painting,  119 
Inlays,  186 
Mosaics,  24,  118  and  noU,  175,  180- 

181 
Mouldings,  of,  22 
OU  paintisigs,  120-121 
Paint— 
English  rooCB,  on,  872 
General   use   of ,  in   early   times 

probable,  116-118 
Italy,  in,  842,  848 
Sculpture — 
Archaio,  125 
Bzamples  of,  128 
Framing  of ,  128-124 
France,  in,  124-125 
Tempera  paintings,  119 
Timber  roofs,  of,  871-872 
Deerhurst — 
Ghuroh,  288 

Odda's  Ghapel,  45,  286  noU,  288 
Dieppe  Ghuroh,  284 
Dieulafoy,  M.,  cited,  215 
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Dijon —  ! 

Nôtre  Dame— 
Poroh  of ,  222 
Sculpture  in,  123 
Style  of ,  264 
Weet  front  of ,  279 
S.  Bénigne,  140-142, 147 
8.  Michel,  225 
Dimensions  of  principal  ohurches  in 

Europe,  table  of ,  878-877 
Dogtooth  omament,  129,  269 
Dol  Gathedral,  268-264 
Domed  churohes,  188, 189 
Dômes,  moeaios  on,  118  noU 
Doorways  of  ohurolies — 
Development  of ,  40 
France,  in,  279-280 
Doeserets,  85 

Doyer  Gastle  Ohurcli,  161,  288-289 
Driibeck,  colunms  and  piers  in,  187 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  821 
Dorham  Gastle  crypt,  91 
Durham  Gathedral — 
Apse  of ,  original,  147  maU  ' 
Arches  in,  17 

Ghapel  of  the  Nine  Altars — 
Apec  superseded  by,  245 
Oiroular  Windows  in,  69 
Date  of,  161,  252 
Marble  employed  in,  26-27 
Plan  and  dimensions  of,  806 
Glerestory  Windows  of ,  252 
Golumnsin— 
Altematiqn  of  piers  with,  26,  251 
Yariety  of ,  28 
Dates  of,  76,  244,  250,  251 
Eastem  arm  of ,  length  of ,  150,  247 
Galilée  porch  of ,  252 
Nave  of — 
Length  of ,  247 
Vaulting  of,  82,  91,  250 
Plan  of ,  250 
Propoi^ions  of ,  248-249 
Towers  of ,  107,  252 
Transepts  of ,  248 
Yaultingof ,  76-78, 82, 101, 102, 250-252 

Eabi^  Babton  Ghxtboh,  285-286,  240 
Early  English  architecture,  806-807 
Eastboume— S.  Mary,  14,  860 
Ebrach  Ghurch,  160 
Eltham  Palace,  869 


I 


Ely— 
Gathedral— 
Date  of ,  248 

East  end  of,  247,  805-806 
Font  in,  position  of ,  162 
Galilée  porch  of ,  800 
Galleries  in,  7 
Lady  Ghapel  of — 
Grooket  in,  180 
Sculptured  figures  in,  124 
Lantem  of,  152,  815 
Nave  of — 
Geiling  of,  91,  245 
Length  of ,  246 
Piers  of,  250 
Niches  on  buttresses  of ,  50 
Piers  in,  250 
Plan  of ,  151-158 
Proportions  of,  243 
Shafts  in,  28 
Towers  of — 
Gentral,  fall  of ,  245 
Western,  106 
Transepts  of,  248 
Trif  orium  of ,  249 
Vaulting  in,  91, 101, 102 
Prier  Grauden's  Ghapel,  128 
England — 
Black  Death  (1849),  efEeot  of,  12,  64, 

129,  284,  810-811 
Gathedrals     of,     oontrasted     with 

French,  281 
Gistercian  influx  into,  295 
East  ends  of  ohurches  in,  161,  237- 

288,247 
Gothic  architecture  in — 
(1200-1250),  800-807 
(1250-1800),  807-SlO 
(14th  and  15th  centuries),  810-321 
Early  English,  806-807 
East  ends,  805-806 
Triforia,  809-810,  814-815 
West  fronts,  804-806 
Parish  ohurches  in — 
Lighting  of,  868,  864 
Number  and  yariety  of ,  358 
Plan  of,  usual,  859 
Proportions  of ,  860-361 
Boofs  of — 
Gonstruction  of ,  867-371 
Décoration  of,  371-372 
Material  of,  858,  862,  366 
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England^con^nued. 
Parish  oharches  in— cofttintteci. 
Boofs  of — cofUmued, 
Pitoh  of,  868,  866-867,  871 
Seotional  ordinanoe  of ,  862-868 
SpaoioasnesB  of ,  861-862 
Peasant  Bevolt  (1881),  811 
Perpendicular  style  of  15th-century 

work  in,  284 
Bomaneeqne  arohitecture  in,  early 
ezamples  of — 
Long  and  short  work,  286 
Pilaster  treatment,  285-287 
Plan  of ,  gênerai,  288 
Proportions  of ,  288-289 
Square  east  ends,  287-288 
Windows,  289-240 
Romanesque  oathedrals  and  churohea 
of  llth  and  12th  centuries  in — 
Altérations  fréquent  in,  245-246 
Eastem  arm,  length  of,  247 
Internai  diTisions,  proportions  of, 

248-249 
List  of ,  248-244 

Naves,  250-252  ;  length  of ,  246-247 
Transepts,  247-248 
Triforium  design,  249-260 
West  fronts,  252-258 
Severance  of,  from  Normandy,  800 
Transi  tional  work  in  (12th  century), 

296-298 
West,  group  of  churohes  in,  showing 
arohitectural  progression,  822 
Enlart,  M.,  cited,   242,   255-257,  259, 

264  note,  284 
Enriohment,  aee  Décoration 
Entasis — 
Golumns,  of,  187, 179 
Spires,  of,  114 
Entranoes  of   ohurches,  English  and 

Frenoh  contrasted,  805 
Erfurt— 
Cathedral,  888 
S.  Severus,  880 
Escomb  Ohuroh  (Durham),  284,  238 
Eton  Collège  Ghapel,  88,  817 
Evreuz  Oathedral,  104,  259 
Exeter  Oathedral— 
Altérations  in,  246 
Garving  in,  129 
Date  of ,  244 
Piers  in,  29 


Exeter  Oathedral — oofUmued. 
Plan  of,   146,  151,  152,  812;  iUus- 

trated,  818 
Towers  of ,  105 
Vaulting  of,  86,  91, 101, 102 
Wall  thiokness  in,  84 

Faiefobd  Ohubgh  (Gloucs.),  188 

Figeao— S.  Sauveur,  282 

Fire,  fréquent  destruction  of  ohurches 

by,  245-246 
Flamard,  Bishop,  251 
Flamboyant  style,  288-284 
Plint— 
Towers  of ,  108 
Walling  of ,  48 
Florence — 
Oampanile,  107,  889 
Oathedral^ 
Dôme  of ,  888 
Piers  of ,  840 
Plan  of ,  848 
•    Sections  of ,  841 
Windows  of ,  842 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  889 
Loggia  del  BigaUo,  11,  889 
Bise  of ,  166 
S.  Orooe — 
Ohapels  of ,  848 
Oolunms  of ,  840 
Fresoo  paintings  in,  119 
Gallery  of ,  840 
Plan  of ,  845 

Windows  and  roof  of ,  842 
S.  Maria  Novella,  848 
S.  Hiniato — 
Oeiling  of ,  251 
Date  of ,  25  note  * 
Interior  of,  172 
Marble  yeneering  in,  117, 186 
Piers  of,  25 
Plan  of ,  178-175 
Baised  ohancel  of ,  168 
Boof  of ,  866 
Flour  Oathedral  (Auvergne),  272 
Fontenay  Ohuroh,  159 
Fontevrault  Abbey,  207,  208,  210 
Fortifled  ohurches,  106 
Fountains  Abbey — 
Addition  to  (18th  century),  805-806 
Date  of ,  10,  297 
Design  of ,  298 
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FmmtaiiiB  Abbey— tt>f»<m«e({. 

Easi  end  of ,  161 

Interior  amuigemeni  of,  146  %oU 

Yanliiiig  of,  84, 91,  316 
Fontfroide  Abbey,  316 

ete,,  aeetheirnames) 
Aïohtt  in,  78 
Buttoeases  in,  flylng,  61 
Oarring  in,  138 
GaUeries  of  ohurohes  in,  7 
Gennan  early  bnildinga  nnder  infln- 

enoe  of,  148  note 
Gothio  in,  lato  sarviTal  of,  386  {tee 

aiio  France,  North— Oaihedzais  and 

Franœ,  South— Gothio) 
EUwt  ends  in,  compared  with  Eng- 

liBh,  163 
Early  choroheB  in,  186-1S7 
Flamboyant   style    of  16th-oentary 

work  in,  888-384 
Height  of  chniohes  in,  46, 98, 100, 108 
Hnndred  Yean'  War,  effeots  of,  13, 

30,363 
MouldingB  in,  30-31 
Piers  and  oolmmis  in«  ezamples  of, 

81-88 
Pinnaoles  in,  100 

Flain  wall-spaoe  in  ohnrcheB  of ,  373 
Boulptnre  in,  sohoolB  of ,  134-136 
Side  ohapelfl  in  oathedrals  of ,  168-166 
Spires  in,  114 
Vanlting  shafto  in,  98-94 
Vaolts  in,  74,  83,  88 
Windows  of  ohurohes  in,  68-63 
France,  Central — 
Arohes  in,  16 
Gk>thio  architecture  originating  in, 

question  as  to,  369 
Friority  of ,  in  architectural  art  (13th 

to  18th  century),  368 
France,  North — 
Arohitects  and  craftsmen  in  (13th  to 

18th  century),  366-367 
Gathedrala  of— 

Chevets  of ,  367-368 

Dates  of ,  363-368 

Doorways  of ,  379-380 

Double  aisles  of ,  166,  966-366 

£n£(lish  oathedrals  oontrastod  with, 
381 

Interiors,  spaciousnees  of ,  366-367 


France,  'Nottii—eotUiMied. 
Cathedrals  of — cofifîfiifed. 

Proportions  of ,  366 

Sitee  of,  36^366 

Tow^rs  of ,  376-878 

Transepts  of,  importanoe  of ,  377 

Trif oria  of,  869-873 

West  fronts  of ,  878-981 
Later  Gothio  work  in,  881-883 
Romanesque  ohurohes  in,  west  fronts 

of,380 
'^^dows  of  ohurohes  in,  66  noU,  66 
France,  South— 
Aisleiess  ohurohes  in,  166-168,  906, 

808,310 
Barrel  vaulting  in,  813-316 
Briok  buildings  in,  18 
Buttresdng  in,  47  ;  niches,  60 
Capitals  in— 

Concave,  87, 89 

Convez,  87 

Corinthian,  304 
Carving  in,  186 
dassio  influence  in,  808-304 
Columns  in,  38 
Domed  ohurohes  in — 

Aisled,  311-313 

Aisleiess,  806-310 
Bnglish  influence  on  14th-oentury 

ohurohes  in,  383-388 
Gothic  ohurohes  in,  Bomaa  influence 

in,  386 
Transepts,  omission  of,  376  noU  ' 
Vaulting  in,  79,  86,  96 
Windows  of  churches  in,  66 
France,  South- West,  domed  churches 

in,  9 
France,  West,  English   influence   in 

14th-century  churches  in,  383-388 
Frankfurt  cathedral,  888 
Frelburg  cathedral,  888 
Fresoo  painting,  119: 
Fumées  abbey,  169 

GàBLua— 

Buttresses,  on,  49 

Lucarnes,  over,  114 

Towers,  on,  113 
Galleries,  extemal  open— 

Bari  and  Trani,  at,  188 

Germany,  in,  194 
Galleries  in  churches,  6-7 
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Gedney,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  861 
Germany  (for  tovmt,  ckurehêi^  ete,^  see 
theirnames) — 
Alternation  of  large  and  small  sup- 
ports in  chnrohea  of ,  96 
Apses  in,  199-SOO;  double,  191 
Aroading  in,  197-198 
Arohes  in,  pointod,  date  of,  11 
Baokwardness    of    architecture   in, 

after  ISth  oentury,  190 
Brick  buildings  in,  48,  838 
Gapitals  in,  86-87 
Garving  in,  137 

Choirs  of  ohurohee  in,  883-888 
Golour  décoration  in,  131 
Golumns  in,  38, 187 
Oupolas  and  turrets  of  ohurohes  in, 

106, 171 
Early  ohurohes  in,  186,  187 
Ezterior  of  ohurohes  in — 
Gompactness  of ,  193 
SimpUcity  of ,  194 
Western  façades,  198 
French  influence  on  buildings  in,  148 

noU,  836-838 
Galleries— 
Extemal,  194 
Internai,  absence  of ,  196 
Hallenldrchen,  8, 880,  855 
Latéral  entranoes  of  ohurchee  in,  194 
Masonic  dexterity  ezhibited  in,  888 
Mouldings  in,  interpénétration  of,  31 
Piers  in,  81 

Boofs  of  churches  in,  883 
"  Bound-arched  Gothic  "  work  in,  78 
Spires  of  churches  in,  113, 114-115; 

pierced,  888 
Towers  and  turrets  hi,  198, 198,  300  ; 

single  western  towers,  888-884 
Triforia,  omission  of,  7,  881 
Vaulting  in,  195 
Windows  of  churches  in,  56 
Germigny-les-Prés    Ghurch    (Loiret), 

189-140 
Gemrode  Ghurch,  196 
Gerona  GathednJ,  353-858  and  note 
Giotto,  107,  889 
Glasgow  Oathedral,  838 
Glass  in  church  Windows — 
Golour  in,  188-184 
Early  ezamples  of,  131 
ligures  in,  183 


Glass  mosaic,  sse  Mosaio 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  398 
Gloucester  Gathedral — 

Abaci  in,  84  note 

Gapitals  in,  87 

Garving  in,  131 

Ghantry  chapels  in,  156 

Golumns  in,  38,  35 

Date  of ,  343,  344  note 

Eastem  arm  of ,  347 

Galleries  in,  7 

Interior  arrangements  of,  145-147 
note* 

Naye  of ,  346,  350 

Panelling  in,  346,  315 

Proportions  of ,  348 

Reconstruction  of,  346,  813 

Boofings  of ,  345 

Tower  of ,  107 

Transepts  of ,  348 

Vaulting  of ,  88,  91-93 

Windows  of,  glass  in,  188 
Glouoestershire,  towers  in,  111 
Goodyear,  Mr.,  cited,  110, 179  and  note, 

180  and  note 
Gothio,  meaninglessness  of  term,  8  note 
Gothic  architecture— 

Gurres  in,  théories  as  to,  179-180  and 
note 

England,  in,  ue  under  England 

France,  in,  eee  France,  North— 
cathedrals,  and  France,  South— 
Gothio 

Germany,  in,  eee  under  Germany 

Italy,  in,  eee  under  Italy 

Benaissance  style  mixed  with,  384- 
386 

Bise  of ,  359 

Spain,  in,  see  under  Spain 

Whitewashing  of  interiors,  335,  337 
Green,  J.  B.,  quoted,  807  noU 
Greenstead  Ghurch,  383 
Guingamp  Ghurch,  383 
Gurgoyles,  54 

Hâhd  centers,  85 

Heckington  Ghurch  (Lines.),  868 

Hereford  Gathedral— 

Glerestory  Windows  of,  809 

Golumns  of ,  33 

Date  of ,  343 

East  end  of ,  347 
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Hereford  Gathedral— ean^inttael. 

Nave  of,  246,  250 

Tower  of ,  107 

Vaolting  in,  91 
Hexham  Ghnroh — 

Crypt  of ,  284 

Date  of,  806 

Windows  of,  57 
Hildefiheim— S.  Miohael^ 

Golamns  and  piers  in,  81, 187 

Turrets  of,  198 
Hiicham  Ghnroh,  68 
Hodges,  0.  0.,  qnoted,  251 
HoUand— 

Brick  boUdingB  in,  48 

Ohurohes  in,  885,  887 
Honghton-le-Dale  Ghapel,  48,  44,  64 
Hnesoa-â.  Pedro,  849^^50,  855 
Hogh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  299-800 
Huish  Episoopi  (Somerset),  111 

IffeiEY  Ghubch,  859 
Ingolstadt— Frauenkirche,  888 
Ireland,  Ghristianity  in,  282 
Issoire  Gathedral  (AuTergne) — 
Angonlème  Gathedral  compared  with, 

209 
Aroading  of ,  182 
Arches  in,  14,  219 
Gapital  in,  86 
Date  of ,  216 
Ezterior  of ,  218-219 
Interior  of ,  219 
Plan  of ,  217 

Windows  at  orossing  of ,  218 
Italy  [Jor  iowM^  churchM^  ete,,  set  their 
names) — 
Altemation  of  large  and  small  sup- 
ports in,  26 
Arches  in — 
Extrados  of,  not  conoentrio  with 

intrados,  188 
Horseshoe,  14 
Pointed,  date  of,  11 
Tradition  infloencing,  16,  78 
Battressing  in,  46 
Gapitals  in,  87 

Ghurches  in,  supports  of,  82  and  note 
Glassic  traditions  dominant  in,  2,  4 
Glerestories  omitted  in  ohurches  in,  8 
Clolumns  in,  28 
Doflserets  in,  85 


ItaAy—Hxmtinuêd', 
Gothio  architecture  in — 

Gapitals  in,  840 

Gharaoteristios  of ,  388-889 

Ghoirs  in,  848-844 

Early  ezamples  of ,  889 

Internai  ordinance  in,  840-842 

Mural  décoration  in,  842 

Soale  of ,  842-848 

West  fronts,  844-845 
Mouldings  in,  20 
Piers  of  ohurches  in,  24 
Porches  in,  172-178 
Shaf  ts  inlaid  with  mosaios  in,  24 
Spires  in,  114 
Towers  of  ohurches  in,  107 
Tuscan  ohurches,  178-180 
Windows  of  ohurches  in,  56 
Italy,  North— 
German  influence  in,  166 
Lombards,  165 
Italy,  South— 
Byiantine  and  Norman  mlein  Apulia, 

166-167 
Byzantine-Bomanesque  work  in,  167 
Garving  in,  126 
Ohurches  of,  180-184 


'  Jbdbuboh  Abbby— 

Interior  of ,  197  note  *  ;  illustrated, 
I  822 

;      Piers  in,  26 
Plan  of ,  82 
Jérusalem,  Ghurch  of   the  Holy  Se- 

pulohre  at,  141-142 
Jervaulz  Abbey,  806 
Jumièges  Abbey — 
Date  and  style  of ,  242 
Towers  of,  111 
Triforium  of ,  249 

Ejdlso  Abbst,  244,  821-822 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  57 

La  Ghaisb  Dibu  (Auvergne),  288,  290 
La  Martorana  Ghurch,  185  note 
Laach  Abbey  Ghurch — 

Apses  in,  192 

Entrances  of,  194 

Western  atrium  of ,  198 
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Labels,  17,  22 
Lantems,  104 
Laon — 
Gathedral — 

Bnttreflses  of,  96,  269 

Garving  in,  129 

Ghapels  of,  154 

Golmnns  in,  31,  81  note^  261  and 
note 

Date  of,  262 

Bast  end  of ,  269 

English  featurea  of,  269 

Extemal  aroading  of ,  279 

Galleries  in,  7 

Horizontal  Unes  of,  62 

Mural  décoration  in,  116-117  and 
noie 

Plain  waU  space  in,  272 

Plan  of,  153 

RebuUding  of ,  funds  for,  255-256 

Shafts  in,  32 

Towors  of,  111, 275-277  ;  effigies  of 
oxen  on,  255 

Triforium  of,  260,  269-270 

Vanlting  of,  79-81,  96, 102 

West  front  of ,  278 

Windows  of,  69 
Templar  ohnrch  at,  142  ! 

Land,  Arohbishop,  319  ' 

Lausanne  Gathedral,  197  | 

Laval— La  Trinité,  227  I 

Lavenham  Ghuroh,  80,  311 
Le  Mans — 
Gathedral — 

Apse  of,  267-268 

Ghevet  of ,  149 

Ohoir  of ,  without  triforium,  271 

Dogtooth  omament  in,  269 

Double  aisles  at  east  end  of ,  156, 266 

Exterior  of,  263,  265;  iUustrated, 
149 

Interior  arrangement  of ,  274 

Lady  Ghapel  of ,  152 

Mouldings  in,  20 

Nave  of,  260-261 

Pinnacles  of ,  101 

Plan  of ,  149 

Proportions  of ,  272 

Sculptured  figures  in,  125 

Windows  in,  182 
S.  Pierre  de  la  Gouture,  131,  226-227 

and  note 


Le  Morvan,  churohes  of,  221 
Le  Puy — 
Gathedral — 
Diaper  work  in,  218  note  * 
Piers  in,  32 
Plan  of,  212 
West  end  of,  231 
S.  Michel  de  rAiguiUe,  231  noU 
Lead,  gurgoyles  of,  54 
Leeds,  S.  John  Baptist  Ghurch,  319 
Leominster   Ghurch,  67,  131    and 

note 
Léon — 
Gathedral,  351-35^ 
S.  Isidore,  219  anà^note,  350 
Lerida  Ghurch,  350 
Lessay  Abbey,  242-243 
Lichfield  Gathedral— 
Glerestory  Windows  of ,  309 
Ghoir,  etc.,  of,  313-314 
Shafts  in,  28 
Spires  of,  114 
Towers  of ,  107 

Yaulting  of,  86,  90,  91, 101, 102 
Liemes,  86,  88  and  note  ■,  91 
Lighting  of  churches,  71, 169-170 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn    Gathedral,    197 

note  \  198,  324 
Lincoln — 
Gathedral — 
Angel  choir  of — 
Gusping  in,  67 
Dimensions  of ,  309 
Sculpture  in,  124 
Section^of,  308 
Yaulting  of ,  82,  300 
Window  screens  of,  309,  314 
Arcading  in,  double,  300 
Buttresses  in,  97 
Gapital  and  crookets  in,  130 
Ghantry  ohapels  in,  155 
Glerestory  Windows  of ,  310 
Dates  of ,  243,  299 
East  transepts  of ,  278 
Eastem  arm,  length  of ,  153 
Labels,  interior,  in,  22 
Plan  of,  151-153,  299  ;  iUustrated, 

151 
Boof  window  of ,  305 
Screen  of ,  178 
Shafts  in,  28,  29 
Side  chapels  of ,  154 
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Linooln — oon^Miued. 
OAfthadnd— con(ffiue<i. 
Towen  of ,  lOi,  107 
Triloriiim  of ,  271 
Vftrieiies  of  Gk>ihio  ezempUfied  in, 

dOOfiot0 
Vanlting  in,  81,  83,  86,  88  noU\ 

91,  dS,  101,  lOS,  310 
W«si  fEont  of ,  980,  804 
Western  ponhee  of,  263 
Windows  of ,  80  ;  roof,  806 
S.  Mary,  282 
8.  Peter,  282 
Lifiienz^ 
Oathedral  (S.  Pierre)— 
Ohevet  of,  801 
GolnmnB  in,  261 
MonldingB  in,  20 
Nave  of ,  268-269 
Style  of,  261 
Vanlting  in,  80 
S.  Jaoqxiee — 
Date  and  et  jle  of ,  286 
Décoration  in,  121 
Plan  of,  150 
Uandafl  Gathedral,  244 
Ijooheft--S.  Onrs,  212-213 
Lombardio  desigiis— 
Influence  of  ,  on  llth-centnry  English 

Bomaneeque,  242 
BoofiB,  170 
Towers,  109, 110 
Lombards,  166 
London — 
Charterhouse,  roofing  of,  369 
Inns  of  Oourt,  roofing  of ,  869 
Parliament,  Hoiues  of— 
Panelling  of ,  30  <md  note 
Victoria  Tower  of ,  61  noie  > 
S.  Angnstine's  (Ellbnm),  168 
S.  Mary  Aldermary,  90 
S.  Paal*s  (old)— 
Date  of ,  243 
Tower  of ,  107 
S.  âaTiour's  (Southwark),  91 
Temple,  the,  142 

Tower  of— S.  John's  Ghapel,  71,  91, 
96 
Long  and  short  bonding,  236 
Long  Melford  Ohnroh  (Suflolk),  360 
Louth  Churoh  (Linos.),  114 
Lucarnes,  114 


Ltlbeok — 

Harienkirche,  828-381 

8.  James,  880-881 

8.  Peter,  880-881 
Luooa,  aroaded  gallery  fronta  in,  171, 176 
Loooa  Gathedral  (S.  Martino),  888-389, 

340-841 
Ltlneberg  Ohnroh,  330 

Magdalbn  Laybb  Ohuboh,  368 
Mains  Gathedral — 

Aroading  in,  197-196 

Golumns  in,  31 

Grypt  of ,  191-192 

Double  apeee  of ,  191-192 

Entrances  of ,  194 

Proportions  of ,  197 

Turrets  of,  198 

Vaulting  in,  196 
Bialmesbnry  Abbey— 

Date  of ,  10,  297 

Doorway  of ,  16 

Nave  of ,  298 

Parapet  of ,  63 

Pinnaoles  of,  100 

Triforium  of ,  249 

Vaulting  of ,  78 
Malvem  Priory,  243,  317 
Manchester  Gathedral,  166 
Mantes  Gathedral,  262 
Marble— 

Altemating  colours  of,  117, 176,  841  ; 
roundels  of  green,  109 

Brick  altemating  with,  20,  43,  109, 
117, 176,  346 

Facing  with,  43 

8tone  in  oombination  with,  117 

Tesserœ,  176 

Veneer  of ,  43, 117, 176 
Marburg-^.  Elisabeth,  330,  383 
Masons  and  masonic  guildfr— 

Influence  of ,  8, 6,  20 

Position  of  xnaster  masons  in  France 
(12th  to  13th  oentury),  26&-257 
Maulbronn  Abbey,  plan  of ,  169 
MediflBTal  architecture — 

Origin  of ,  1-2 

Period  of ,  3-4 

Style  of ,  2 
Melrose  Abbey,  314,  321-323 
Mettlaoh  Ghurch,  138 
Mets  Gathedral,  271,  328 
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Milan— 
Cathedral — 
Apse  and  transepts  of ,  344 
Exterior  of ,  346,  347-348 
Interior  of ,  846, 848 
Lighting  of  ,  846 
Piers  in,  hdght  of ,  865 
Plan  of,  848  noU,  346 
S.    Ambrogio     oontrasted    with, 

348 
Sections  of,  847 
Window  tracery  in,  346 
S.  Ambrogio— 
Arohes  of ,  16,  239 
Burial  crypt  in,  163 
Garving  in,  127 
Cathedral  of  Milan  oontrasted  witb, 

848 
Date  of ,  168 
Galleries  in,  7 
Lighting  of ,  169-170,  218 
Piers  in,  80 

Pilasters  on  tower  of ,  286 
Plan  of ,  168-169  (md  notes 
Squinch  arohes  of ,  212 
Tower  of ,  109 
Vaulting  of ,  8,  76,  79-«) 
West  front  of ,  170, 344 
S.  Lorenso,  140, 147  naU  ^ 
S.  Satiro — 
Pilaeter  décoration  of ,  235 
Plan  of ,  140 
Tower  of ,  109 
S.  Yinoenzo-in-Prato,  170 
Molssao  Abbey,  127 
Molfetta  Gathedral,  181, 18a-184 
Monastery  churohee,  145 
Monastio  Orders,  ué  Bénédictine  €md 

Oisterdan 
Monkwearmoath  Ohorch,  240, 241 
Monreale  Oathedral — 
Arcading  at,  52 
Garving  in,  126 
Oloisters  of ,  185 
Date  of ,  186 
Detached  shafts  of ,  186 
Exterior  of ,  230 
MosaÂos  in,  5, 118 
Plan  of,  187 
Windows  of ,  64 
Montier^en-der    Ghnroh,    triforia    in, 
136  note 


Montmajonr — 
Abbey,  216 
S.  Groix,  140 
Montréal  Ghnrch  (Bnrgnndy),  179,  288 
Monumental  slabs  and  brasses,  188 
Moore  oited,  75  fu>te 
Morienval  Ghnrch  (Oise) — 
East  end  of ,  74  and  noie  ',  148 
Towers  of ,  105 
Mosaio,  glass,  24,  118  <mA  noU^  175, 

180-181 
Mouldings  (eee  aiUo  Garving) — 
Arohes,  of,  painting  and  gilding  of , 

120 
Bowtell— 
Pointed,  18 
Bonnded,  17,  20 
Gontemporary,   similarity  between, 

21 
Différent  planes,  on,  19-20 
Dogtooth,  129,  269 
Hood,  superflnons  nature  of,  in  Eng- 

lish  cathednJs,  22,  272 
Interpénétration  of ,  20-21  / 

Material  deteimining  form  o^  18, 

21 
Ogee,  dates  of ,  1&-19 
Plinths,  of,  52 
Boman  and   mediiBval,  oontrasted, 

16 
Bomanesque  period,  of,  22 
Sections   of   mediieval,    nature    of, 

17  note 
Timber  roofs,  of ,  367 
Torus,  eee  aubheadmg  Bowtell 
Transitional  period,  in,  18 
Vault  ribs,  of ,  84-85 
Windovro,  of,  59 
Mouthiers  Ghurch,  208 
Much  Wenlook  Abbey— 
Bay  of  aroade  in,  40 
Bay  of  triforium  in,  270 
Date  of ,  298 
Piers  in,  26 
Miknster  Gathedral,  137 
Mural  décoration,  eee  Décoration 

Nabxhigbs  or  porches  of  ohurohes — 

Burgundy,  in,  222-223,  247 

Italy,  in,  172-173 

Normandy,  In,  243 
Naumburg  Ghurch,  324 

2c3 
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Kayes  of  chnrofaea — 
Diviidons  of  wall  of ,  5 
Lengfch  of,  in  early  Bomanesque  in 
England,  Séô-MT 
NeUey  Ohnroh  (Hante),  68 
Nmua— S.  Quirin,  199 
Neuvy— S.  Sepolchie,  140 
Neyera— S.  Etienne,  217,  218  wM  ^ 
KibB  (pilasten),  24 
Niches,  oanopied,  on  piers,  83 
Nîmes,  Baths  of  Diana  at,  71, 188 
Norman  artifioers,  180-181 
Norman  inflnenoe,  184-186 
Normandy — 
Oapitals  in,  86^88 
Garring  in,  127-129 
Olostered  piers  in,  26,  80 
Romanesque  chorches  of  llth  oen- 
turyin— 
Ezamples  of ,  242-248 
Internai  divisions,  proportions  of, 

248-249 
Transepto  of ,  247-248 
Severanoe  of ,  from  England,  800 
Towers  of ,  106 
Northampton,  Templar  Ghorcli  at,  142 
Norwicii— 
Cathédrale 
Choir  of  ,  247 
Colomns  of ,  28 
Date  of ,  244 
Eastern  arm  of ,  247 
Interior  arrangement  of,  146,  147 

nofA^  160 
Naye  of,  length  of ,  246 
Plan  of,  150 
Proportions  of ,  248 
Boofings  of,  246 
Spires  of,  114 
Tower  o^  106, 107 
Transepte  of,  248 
Triforium  of ,  249 
Vanlting  in,  88,  91 
S.  Peter's  Manoroft,  section  of,  866 
Churohes  in,  number  of ,  868 
Novara — 
Baptistery  at,  161 
Cathedral,  168 
Noyon  Cathedral— 
Choir  of ,  260  noiA  * 
Columns  and  piers  in,  81  imU 
Galleries  in,  7 


Noyon  Cathedral— oon^tMd. 

Nave  of ,  268 

Flan  of,  260 

Trif orimn  of ,  270 

Vanlting  of ,  81 
Nilmberg — 

Liebfranenkirohe,  121 

Lorenskirche,  882 

8.  Sebald,  882 

Oak,  painting  and  gilding  of ,  121 
Odda's  Chapel  (Gloncs.),  46,  286  w^^ 

288 
Orange — 

Cathedral,  216 

Théâtre,  61 
Oroival  Chnroh,  216 
Orléans — 

Cathedral,  268,  279 

S.  Aignan,  272 
Orrieto  Cathedral— 

Gallery  and  arches  of ,  841 

MarUe  in,  176 

West  front  of ,  844 

Windows  and  roof  of ,  842 
Ottmarsheim  Churoh,  189 
Ooistreham  Chnroh,  77,  248, 249 
Orersailing  courses,  68 
Oxford- 
Christ  Chorch  Cathedral,  26,  91 

Christ  Chorch  CoUege,  819 

PAnmHG,  mural,  ms  vnàtT  Décoration 
Palermo— 

Cappella  Palatina,  184 

Cathedral,  186  wiU^  186-187 

La  Zisa  Palace,  184-186 

S.  Catalda,  186, 188-189 

S.  Giovanni  degtU  Eremetl,  188 
Palestine  influence,  186-186 
Panelling — 

14th  and  16th  century,  816,  317 

Buttresses,  of,  60 

Ezterior  walls,  of,  817, 864 

Plint,48 

Marble,  188 

Piers  and  arches,  of,  80 

Pilasters  and  string  courses,  by,  61 

Btone,  71, 111,  246 

Wood,  on  ceilhigs,  342 
Parapeto,  68, 114 
Paray-le-Monial,  222,  226 
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0Al>h6dnJ,Méni6^MMlifH)rl^^e  Dune 
La  Sainte  Ohapelle— 

Date  of ,  262,  281 

Window  traoery  in,  59,  800 
La  Trinité  (Plaoe  Blanobs),  168  imU 
Nôtre  Dame — 

Apse  of ,  268 

Bnttresses  of,  flying,  97,  269 

OarvingB  in,  128 

Ohevet  oE,  149 

Ohoir  of ,  268 

Ck>lnmnB  in,  81,  81  tioto,  261 

Date  of ,  262 

Double  aisles  in,  166 

QallerieB  in,  7 

Horizontal  Unes  of ,  62 

Interior  of,  268 

Open  spaoe  before,  264 

Plain  wall  spaoe  in,  272 

Proportions  of,  266,  272 

Roof  of  ,  27^279 

Setaptnre  in,  128-124 

Bhafts  in,  32 

Side  chapels  of ,  168 

Towers  of ,  western,  827  ;  transept 
towers  omitted,  277 

Triforimn  of ,  260, 269-270  <jmà  note 

Vaulting  of,  79,  81,  86  noU,  102  ; 
original,  216 

Wàll  thiokness  in,  84 

West  front  of ,  278, 279 

Window  traoery  in,  69, 69 
S.  Etienne  du  Mont,  86  note 
S.  Eustache,  226 
S.  (ïermain  des  Près,  81 


Baptistery  at,  161 
Gathedral,  oapola  towers  of,  171 
Patrington  (Yorks.)— S.  Patrick,  114, 

861-864 
Pfttrixbonme  Ohnioh  (Kent),  Windows 

in,  60,  62, 161 
Payia— 
S.  Miohele,  168 
Oarving  on  weet  front  of ,  2 
Giipola  towers  of ,  171 
East  end  of ,  élévation  and  plan  of , 

171 
Galleries  of,  internai,  7;  extemal, 

171 
Roof  of ,  170 


Favia— con^iMd. 

S.  Pietro  in  Oielo  d*Oro,  168 
Pendlebory— S.  Augostine's,  168 
Perigueoz — 

S.  Etienne,  206-206,  207  noU 

S.  Front  Oathedral,  208,  206-209 
Perpendionlar  style,  284 
Perpignan  Oathedral,  168, 290 
Fershore  Abbey — 

Date  of ,  248 

Tower  of ,  104 

Triforiom  omitted  in,  8,  814  note  ^ 
Peterborough  Gathedral— 

Gapitals  in,  26,  87 

Golmnns  in,  26 

Date  of ,  244  and  note 

East  end  of ,  247 

Font  in,  position  of ,  162 

Qalleries  in,  7 

Nave  of — 
Geiling  of ,  91,  245 
Ely  nave  oompared  with,  260 
Length  of ,  246 

Proportions  of ,  248 

Towers  of ,  107 

Triforinm  of ,  249 

West  front  of ,  804 

Windows  of ,  66  note,  60 
Piaoenza  Gathedral,  172 
Fiers— 

Altemating,    of    difiering    seotion, 
260 

Altération  of,  with  ooltunns,  26, 187, 
176,  242,  261 

Apses,  of,  in  French  oathedrals,  268 

Glostered — 
Development  of ,  26 
Forma  of ,  26 
Normandy,  in,  80 

Grossing,  at,  in  omciform  churobes, 
108-104 

Early  use  of ,  24 

Evolution  of ,  24-26 

Niohes  on,  oanopied,  83 

Oblong,  26,  29 

Bebated  angles  of ,  26 

Shafts  attaohed  to,  »ee  Shafts 

Sponish  ohurohes,  in,  866-866 

X-shaped,  26  and  note  ' 

Thiokness  of ,  2 
Pilastera— 
[      Fluted,  82 
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Pilastera — contffiued. 

Panelling  by,  51 

Towers,  on,  286-286 

TranBTerse  arches  sapported  on,  24 
PlmiAcles,  49, 100, 114 


Azoaded  galleiy  fronts  in,  171, 176 
Baptistery  at,  161 
Cathédrale 
Aroading  in,  176 
Exterior  of,  178 

Fnnds  towards  btdlding  of ,  166  wtU 
Mural  décoration  in,  175 
Plan  of,  177-179 
Upper  abaotiB  in,  85 
Windows  of,  177 
Groupîng  of  buildings  in,  177 
Leaning  tower  of,  109-110 
S.  Oaterina,  888 
S.  Pietro^Grado,  178 
Plsano,  Niooolo  and  Giovanni,  889 
Pistoja  ohnrchee,  176 
Planning  of  ohorches — 
Aifileless  plans,  156-158 
Ambnlatory,  eastem,  147  amA  noiu 
Burial  inside  as  aff eoting,  162-164 
Byzantine,  187-142 
Ohanoel,  raised,  168 
Changes  in,  after  llth  century,  causes 

for,  144 
Chantry  ohapels,  155  amd  note 
Cistercian  influence  on,  158-161 
Double  aisles,  155-156 
East  ends,  146-158, 161 
Entranoes,  latéral,  198-194 
Fonts,  position  of ,  162 
Galleries,  eztemal  open,  170-171 
Porches,  172-178 
Boman,  187-188 
Side  ohapels,  158-155 
Transepts,  158 
Plinths,  52 
Poitiers— 
Cathedral — 
Curves  in,  179-180 
Lighting  of,  287 
Piers  in,  height  of ,  855 
Plan  of ,  287-288,  880 
Vaulting  of ,  79,  86 
S.  Hilaire,  211 
Polebrook  Church  (Northants),  120 
Polignao  Church,  82,  216, 217  noU 


Pont  l'evèche  Church,  150 
Pontaubert  Church  (Burgnndy),  222, 988 
Poore,  Bishop,  801 
Porches  of  churohes,  see  Narthlces 
Prior  cited,  298 

QuncFBB  Chuboh  (Brittany),  282,  864 

Bavsixo  Cathedral,  180 
Bavenna — 
S.  Apollinare-in-Glasse — 
Aroading  of,  285 
Burial  crypt  in,  168  and  note  * 
Tower  of ,  107-108 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo — 
Mosaic  décoration  in,  5 
Tower  of ,  107, 198  note 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  109  note 
S.  Vitale— 
Carving  in,  127 
Plan  of ,  189 
Towers  of  churohes  in,  106,  107,  109 
note,  198  note 
Beddes— S.  Pierre,  188 
Beims — 
Cathedral — 
Apse  of ,  267 

Buttresses  of ,  flying,  98-100 
Chevet  of ,  149 
Conunemoration  of  master  maeon 

oonnected  with,  256  note 
Construction  of,  275 
Date  of ,  262 
Double  aisles  of ,  156 
Exterior  of ,  279 
Horizontal  lines  of ,  52 
Nave  of ,  length  of ,  152 
North  transept  doorways  of,  277 

and  note 
Piers  in,  82 
Plan  of,  266 
Proportions  of ,  265 
Sculpture   and   carving   in,  124; 
sculpture  removed  for  Windows, 
280  note  ^ 
Section  of ,  99 

Side  ohapels,  absence  of ,  158 
Stone  seat  round,  275  note  ' 
Towers  of,  111,  276,  277 
Txif orium  of ,  271 
Vaulting  in,  84, 102 
West  front  of,  278 
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Beims— conjifuiei. 
OathednJ— oon^iietl. 
Windows  of — 
Glassin,  188 

Sonlptnre  remoTed  for,  280  noie  > 
Traoery  of,  68,  69 
S.  Beml— 
Capital  in,  36 
Qalleries  in,  7 
Plan  of ,  186 
Benaiiwanoe  arohiteotore,  Qothio  style 

mixed  with,  284-285 
Bespondfl,  fanotion  and  forma  of ,  80 
Bestoration  of  ohurchefl,  116-117, 122 
Bidge  ribs,  86,  88  note  ^ 
Bipon  Gathedral,  284,  296 
Biyaolx  Abbey,  806 
Boohester  Oathedral^ 
Orypt  of ,  71,  91 
Date  of ,  248 

East  end  of ,  158, 161,  247 
Naye  of,  91,  244,  246 
Boman  influence  on  plans,  187-138; 

few  supports,  210,  286 
Boman  towers,  109 
Bomanesque,  signifloation  of  term,  3 
Bomanesqne  architeotore — 
Byaantine-Bomanesqae,  167 
England,  in,  «m  undar  England 
Normandy,  in,  doring  llth  oentary, 
ue  under  Normandy 
Borne — 
Basilica  of  Gonstantine — 
Proportions  of ,  169 
Becesses  in,  157 

Yanlting  of ,  74  noie  >  ;  abatment 
of  vaults,  96  nùU^  157 
GaraoaUa's  baths,  79 
S.  Agnese,  6 
S.  Clémente,  24, 119 
S.  Jobn,  156 
S.  Loremso,  6 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  24, 109 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  186 
S.  Maria  Sopra  Mlnerva,  889 
S.  Paolo  fnori  le  Mnra,  186, 156 
S.  Peter  (Basilioan  Cbarch),  156 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  109 
Bomsey — 
Âbbey — 
Choir  bays  of ,  822 
East  end  of,  147, 161 


Bomsey-^eoM^inue^î. 
Abbey — ocmUnued, 

Nun's  Churoh,  244,  247 

Plan  of,  148 

Windows  of ,  58 
Booflng  of  ohnrohes — 
Germany,  in,  882 
Gothio  oathedrals,  of,  52 
Timber,  187  {see  àleo  under  England- 

Parish  ohorchee) 
Boslyn  Chapel,  71 
Booeiha,  ohuroh  at,  25  note  ^ 
Bouen — 
Gathedral— 

Apse  of ,  267 

Date  of ,  262 

Proportions  of ,  274 

Soulpture  in,  123 

Towers  of ,  276,  277 

Transept  doorways  of ,  277 

West  front  of ,  280,  280-281 
Detached  shafts  in  chorches  of ,  82 
S.  Maclon— 

Flamboyant  style  of ,  284 

Lantem  tower  of ,  104 

Monldings  in,  20 

Supports  in,  83 
S.  Ouen — 

Apse  of ,  268 

Dates  of ,  282 

Glased  trilorium  of,  271 

Niches  in,  88, 128 

Proportions  of,  282 

Boofing  of ,  271 

Soulptured  figures  in,  124 

Shafts  in,  88 

Towers  of ,  888 

Vaulting  in,  102 

Wall  thickness  in,  84 

Window  of,  69 
Boyat  Churoh  (Auvergne),  106 
Bubble— 
Columns  of,  23 
Begular  courses  of ,  45 
Vault  webs  of ,  88 
WaUs  of ,  15,  45 
Bunic  crosses,  241 

S.  ALBAlffi — 

Cathedral— 
Altérations  in,  246 
Arches  in,  17 
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S.  Âlbans— ooit^ued. 
Oathedral — conUfMuà. 
Oeiling  of,  91,  866 
Choir  of,  347 
Date  of ,  348 

Eastem  arm  of,  161,  247 
Galleriea  in,  7 

Inoongraities  of  style  in,  962  witt 
Interior  arrangement  of,  145,  147 

Nave  of — 
Altars  in,  144 
Length  of ,  246 
Paintings  in,  120 
Fiera  in,  26 

Roman  brickwork  in,  48  noU 
Shrine  of  S.  Alban  in,  121, 152 
Tower  of,  106 
Vaulting  of ,  91 
S.  Martin*8  Ghuroh,  84 
S.  ÀTit  Senienr  (Sonth  France),  77  tioU 
S.  Orofis  Abbey,  91, 161 
S.  David's  Oathedral,  248 
S.  Denifl  (near  Paris) — 
Date  of ,  255,  259 
Eastem  transept  of ,  186 
Belios  in,  147 
Style  of,  259 
Vaulting  of ,  278 
S.  GbJl  Monastery  Ohurch — 
Double  apses  of,  191  wiit  * 
Plan  of,  144 
Towers  of ,  198 
S.  Généreux,  204 
S.  Martin  de  Londres,  140 
S.  Nectaire  Church,  216-217 
S.  Paul,  M.  Anthyme,  cited,  142  atià 

note  S  255 
S.  Saturnin  (Auvergne),  148 
Salamanoa  New  Oathedral,  855-856 
Salamanca  Old  Oathedral,  850-851 
Salisbury  Oathedral  ~ 
•Altars  in,  15» 

Amiens   Oathedral .  compared  with, 
801-804 
.«^Arcades  of,  108 
^^uttresses  of ,  49,  97 
--€hantry  ohapels  in,  155 
-ehoir  of,  146,  152 
^'^olour  effects  in,  299 

«Golumns  of,  28, 117 
^..^Dates  of,  801-802 


Salisbury  Gathedral-^eon/intied. 
^  Eaet  end  of ,  805  ;  illnstrated,  152 
transepts  of ,  158,  278 

Plan  of ,  151, 152,  802 
I   ^^  Broportions  of ,  802-808 
,^    Shafts  in.  26-28 
;    Spires  of,  114 
.^ymmetry  of ,  802 
.--^ower  of,  107,  276 
— Sriforium  of,  271 
««i^aulting  of,  84,  90,  91, 101-102 

View  of,  from  north-east,  804 

Wall  thiokness  in,  88 

West  front  of ,  802,  804 
Salonioa— S.  Demetrius,  24, 178  note  ^ 
Santiago  de  Oompostella  Oathedral,  219, 

280  a9u{  Mote  *,  850 
Saracenio  influence,  188-186, 219 
Saulieu  Church,  127 
Saumnr — 

Ndtre  Dame  de  Nantilly,  216 

S.  Pierre — 
Plan  of ,  226,  229-280 
Vaulting  of ,  79,  86, 199,  228 
Saxon  masonry,  286  and  note 
Scoinson,  68 
Scotland,  ruined  abbeys  in,  321  (for 

particular  ehurehes  see  their  names) 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  quoted,  70,  88 
Sées  Oathedral— 

Olerestory   window   screen   of,   314 
note* 

Paintmgs  in,  128 

Shafts,  detached,  in,  263 

Vaulting  in,  102 
Segovia  Oathedral,  855-856 
Selby  Ohurch,  62,  805 
Semur  Church,  222 
Senlis,  S.  Frambourg,  58 
Sens  Oathedral — 

Oolumns  in,  82 

Date  of,  259,  264 

Flying  buttresses  of ,  269 

Open  space  before,  264 

Transept  doorways  of ,  277 
Sessa  Oathedral,  180 
SevlUe  Oathedral,  855 
'  Shafts— 

Angle,  75,  76 

Attached,  examples  of ,  26,  88 

Buttress  angles,  at,  49 

Counter-changing  of,  82 
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Shafts — caniMWMà. 

Detaohed —  • 
Examples  of,  S6-28,  82 
France,  in»  82 
Joints  of,  27-28 
Sicily,  in,  186 

Vaulting,  98-94, 101-102 

Weight  on,  28-29 

Windows,  of,  56 
Sharpe  cited,  181  note,  208  wÀe 
Sherbome  Abbej — 

Altérations  to  (1486-1504),  817 

Date  of ,  244 

Panelling  of  piers  in,  80 

Vaults  of ,  92  noU 
Shoreham,  New,  Ohurch  (Susaex),  48 
Shoreham,  Old,  Chorch  (Srtssex) — 

East  end  of,  161 

Material  of ,  48 

Plan  of ,  860 
Shrewsburj — S.  Mary,  18 
Sicily,  churches  of — 

Ar(»ding  on,  52 

Arches  of ,  185-186  ;  date  of  pointed 
arch,  11  amd  note 

Garving  in,  126 

Décoration  of ,  by  inlays,  186-187 

Dômes  of,  189 

Examples  of ,  184-189 

Mixed  architecture  in,  167-168 

Shafts  inlaid  with  mosaics  in,  24 

Variety  of  influence  in,  184-185 
Siena  Gathedral — 

Altemating  marbles  in,  175,  841 

Dôme  of ,  888 

GaUery  of ,  841 

West  front  of ,  844 

Windows  of ,  841 
Silchester  Ghurch,  282,  287 
Soissons  Gathedral — 

South  transept  of ,  260 

Triforium  of ,  270 

Windows  in,  56  note 
Solignao  Ghurch,  208 
Somersetshire,  towers  in,  111 
Sompting  Ghurch,  287,  240,  241 
SouiUao,  churoh  at,  206 
SouthweU  Minster,  129-180,  244 
Spain — 

Glassic  traditions  in,  89  note 

Gothic  churches  in — 
Ghoir,  position  of ,  854-856  and  note 


Spain — eoniinued. 

Gothic  churches  in — continued, 
French  influence  on,  849-858 
Piers,  weight  of ,  855-356 

Saracenic  influence  in,  219  note 
Speier  Gathedral — 

Arcading  in,  197-198 

Golumns  in,  81 

Entrance  of,  west,  194 

Galleries  of,  extemal,  194 

Plan  and  section  of ,  196 

Proportions  of ,  197 

Turrets  of ,  198 

Vaulting  in,  196 

Western  apse,  absence  of ,  191 
Spiers,  B.  Phené,  cited,  208  note 
Spires  of  churches — 

Angle  of,  114 

Base  of ,  118  ;  broaches  at  base,  118- 
114 

Entads  of,  114 

Flying  buttresses  on,  114 

French  examples  of,  111 

Germany,  in,  888 

Lucarnes  of,  114 

Octagonal,  112, 115 

Boofings  of ,  118  note 

Sixteen-sided,  115 

Stone,  111, 118  ;  construction  of,  114 

Timber,  111-118;    construction   of, 
112-114 
Stanton  Harcourt  Ghurch,  51 
Stone— 

Brick  altemating  with,  117 

Marble  in  combination  with,  117 

Pierced  panelling  of ,  246 

Pierced  slabs  of,  for  Windows,  289 

Spires  of ,  see  under  Spires 

Tilee  altemating  with,  186 

Walls  of,  48 
Stone  Ghurch  (Kent),  60,  61 
Strassburg  Gathedral,  828,  888 
String-courses,  51-58 
Street  cited,  219  note,  275,  849,  858 

note  ;  quoted,  852,  854 
Stucco,  287  ;  tempera  painting  on,  119 
Suger,  Abbë,  255 
Supports,  Boman  method  as  to,  con- 

trasted  with  Gothic,  210,  286 
Switzerland,  churches  in — 

Arcading  of,  197 

Entrances  of ,  194 
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Swiiserland,  ohnrches  ïa—wMimtdi. 

Windows  of ,  56 
Symbolism,  sémi-bttbulo,  in  oarving, 

S,  127 

TAa  aiVÂH,  316 
Tamgon*  GftihednJ,  850 
Tas-de-obftrge,  98  omA  note,  04 
Taonton— S.  Hiuy  Hagdalene,  111 
Templar  ohurohee,  149  oued  note  * 
Tewkeebory  Abbey— 

Abaoi  in,  84  note 

Capitftls  in,  87 

Ohantzy  ohapelB  in,  165 

Cheyet  of ,  150 

ColmnnB  of,  28,  25 

Date  of ,  248 

Naye  of ,  246, 250 

ProportionB  of ,  248 

BoofingB  of,  245 

Tower  of ,  104, 106 

Vanlting  of,  84  note  >,  88,  91 

Weet  front  of,  252-253 

Weet  window  of ,  258  note 
Thazted  Churoh  (Essex),  860 
ThruBtB-— 

Arohee,  of,  47 

Bnttresfles*  transmiBsion  of,  97 

Concentration  of,  71, 72, 95 

Oonnterpoise  of,  smnmary  regarding, 
101 

Timber  roofs,  of ,  99 

Vaults,  of ,  compared,  88, 98 

WaU  ribs,  of ,  95 
Tieroerons,  86,  88^  91 
Tiles  altemating  with  atone,  186 
Timber— 

Ghurobes  of ,  288 

BoofiB  of ,  187  {see  àUo  under  Eng- 
land— Parisb  cborcbes) 

Spires  of,  êee  under  Spires 

Vaults  of ,  314  noU  <,  315 
Tintem  Abbey,  28 
Tiverton  Gbnrcb,  111 
Toledo  Cathedral,  351-352 
Toroello  Oathedral — 

Borial  crypt  in,  163 

Mosaics  in,  118 

Upper  abacTis  in,  85 
Toro,  Gollegiate  Ghorcb  at,  850-851 
Torregiano,  818 
Toeoanella— S.  Maria  and  S.  Pietro,  178 


ToQlouse— 
Angostines,  Ghnxoh  of  the,  292 
Gordèliers,  Churoh  of  the,  292 
Jaoobins'  Churoh  at,  157, 290-299, 855 
S.  Semin — 

Apsldal  chapels  of ,  148 

Eastem  arm  of ,  length  of ,  247 

Naye  of ,  length  of ,  247 

Plan  of,  217,  219,  220 

Belios  in,  147 

Vaults  of ,  10 

mentioned,  292 
Tournai— 
Cathedra!— 

Apses  of ,  200-202 

Spire  of,  112 

Towers  of,  105,  276-277 

Transepts  of ,  260,  886 

View  of ,  from  the  south,  201 
Ghurobes,  towers  of ,  202 
Toumns,  Burgondy— S.  Philibert— 
Aroading  of ,  133 
Arohes  in,  296 
Date  of,  228 
Dôme  of  ,  212  noté 
Ezterior  of ,  194 
Narthez  of ,  222 
Plans  and  sections  of ,  214 
Vanlting  of ,  95,  213-215 
Tours — 
Cathedral— 

Capitale  in,  36 

Date  of ,  263 

Gable  of ,  279 

Piersin,  32 

Shaftsin,  88 

Tower  of,  western,  277 

Vanlting  in,  102 
S.  Martin,  147 
Towers  of  chnrches — 
Batter  of,  51, 105, 179 
Beaoon  or  watoh  towers,  as,  108 
Belfries,  as,  107, 108 
Buttressing  of,  110 
Campanile,  108, 110 
Central,  103-104 
Fiance,  in,  275-278 
Gables  on,  112,  248 
Italy,  in,  three  schools  of,  106-109 
LouTres  of,  111  note 
Ootagonal,  115;  square  with  oota- 

gonal  top,  111 
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Towers  of  chorohoB — oontintud, 
Pilastor  treatment  of ,  236-286 
PocdtionB  of ,  108 
Befugm,  as,  106, 108 
Bonnd,  106 
Saddle-back,  111-112 
Traasepto,  over,  104-105,  884 
West  end,  at,  104, 106 
Traoery  of  Windows,  «ea  under  Windows 
Trani-— 
Gathedial— 
Bronie  doora  of ,  180 
Oolomns  of,  181  note 
Grypt  of,  168 
Eaet  end  of ,  161 
Ezterior  of ,  182  and  note,  188 
Tower  of ,  107 
S.  Maria  Ixnmaculata,  188-184 
ChuioheB  in,  pieroed  marble  window 
slabs  of ,  181 
Transepts  of  ohnrohes,  277-278 
Transoms,  64-4US 
Trégoier  Cathedral,  104-105,  282 
Trier— 
Cathedral— 
Entrances  of ,  194 
QaUeries  in  waU  of ,  194 
Plan  of ,  198-199 
Vaulting  in,  228  note  * 
Liebfrauenkirohe,  825-826 
Triforimn — 
English  cathedralB,  in,  Tarieties  of, 

249-250 
Nature  and  fonction  of ,  5 
Omission  of ,  8, 196 
Troja  Cathedral,  175-176, 180-181 
Troyes  Cathedral,  156,  262,  266 
Truro  Cathedral,  162  note,  861 
Tndor  rose,  181 
Tnsoan  ohnrohes — 
Ezamples  of ,  178-180 
Gallerles,  ontside,  175-176 
Tynemonth  Priory,  57 

UliX  ClTHXOBAL,  881-888 

VàIiFOlioxi.ul  district  (near  Verona), 

double  apse  of  chnroh  in,  191 
Vaolts  {see  àUo  Arohes)— 

Barrél,  70-71 

Bays  in,  marking  of ,  71  and  note 

Dates  of ,  74 


I 


YûxûtB—eontinued. 
Fan,  88-90 
Flying  buttresses'  position  in  relation 

to,  97-96 
Intersecting  (grolned),  71 
List  of  English  ezamples,  91 
OUong  spaoes,  over,  79, 82 
Painted,848 
Plastered,  88, 86 

Pointed  arohes  of ,  77-78  and  note 
mbbed,  72-77;  Boman,  73-74  and 

note^ 
Bibs  of— 

Extra,  86 

Sections  of  ,  84 

Setting  ont  of ,  92-95 

Windows  in  relation  to,  90 
Sezpartite,  80-81;  flying  buttresses 

to,269 
Shafts  of,  93-94, 101-102 
Tas-de-oharge,  98  and  note 
Thrusts  of ,  95, 97  {eee  àUo  Thrusts) 
Tie-beams'  position  in  relation  to, 

99-100  oiul  noto 
Timber,  814  noU  *,  315 
Transverse  arohes  of ,  71-72  and  note  \ 

79 
Web  of ,  88-a6 
Vendôme  Âbbey,  278  note  ',  284 
Venioe — 
Frari,  Chnroh  of  the,  389 
S.  Mark*s,  166— 

Canring  in,  127 

Mosaics  in,  118 

S.  Front  oompared  with,  906-208 

Tower  of ,  106  and  note 
S.  Stefano,  oeiling  of,  172  note,  342 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo— 

Arohes  in,  20,  340 

Chapels  of ,  343 
Towers  of  Venetian    school,    108- 

109 
Veroelli— S.  Andréa,  339 
Vermenton  Church  (Burgundy),  125 
Verona — 
Cathedral,  poroh  of,  172 
S.  Anastasia— 

Arohes  in,  20,  340 

Chapels  of ,  343 

Deooration  in,  121, 842 

Internai  ordinance  of ,  341 

Plan  of ,  344 
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Verona — oofi^uei . 
S.  Anastasia — continued. 
Sections  of ,  840 
Tower  and  buttressee  of ,  845 
S.  Fermo  Maggiore — 
Oeiling  of ,  172  note,  842,  866' 
PilasterB  of,  extemal,  179 
S.  Btefano,  plan  of,  147 
B.  Zeno — 
Arches  of ,  16, 172 
Bronze  doors  ol,  180 
Oapiials  in,  1,  86 
Plan  of ,  172 
Poroh  of,  172 
Baised  chancel  of ,  168 
Boof  of ,  172,  866 
Supports  in,  large  and  small,  172, 

251 
Tower  of,  105, 109, 112 
Vézelay  Abbey — 
Choir  of ,  264  ;  oolumna  in,  28 
Date  of,  221-222,  264 
Narthez  of ,  222,  259 
Nave  of,  length  of,  247 
Piers  in,  82 
Plan  of,  221-222 
Sculpture  in,  124 
Simplioity  of ,  158 
Yaulting  of,  79 
Yienna  Cathedral — 
Plan  of ,  884 
Proportions  of ,  880 
Boofing  of ,  882 
Towers  of,  105,  884 
Vignory  Ghurch  (Haute-Marne),  148 
Villefranche-de-Bouergue    Ghurch,  47 

note 
Viollet-le-Duc  oited,  88,  85  and  note, 

86, 124-125 
Vitré,  gurgoyle  at,  54 
Von  Steinbach,  Irwin,  257 

Walls— 

Aroading  of ,  see  under  Arcading 

Décoration  of,  see  Décoration 

Materials  of,  48-45 

Plastered,  45 

Thickness  of,  72  note*;  above  sup- 
ports, 88-84,  45,  218-214  cmd  note 
Walpole  S.  Peter  (Norfolk),  861 
Waltham  Abbey — 

Golumns  of ,  28 


Waltham  Abbey— con^u^. 
Date  of,  244 
Triforimnof,  249 
Warmington  Ghurch  (Northamts),  861 
Warwiok  Ghuroh  (Gumberland),  d60 
Waverley  (near  Famham),  Cistercian 

settlement  at,  296 
WeUs— 
Bishop's  palace  at,  banquetizi^  hall 

in,  65 
Gathedral — 

Buttresses  of ,  sculptured  fi^pures  on, 
50,124 

Ghantry  chapels  in,  155 

Gonstruction  of ,  299 

Date  of,  298-299 

East  end  of ,  146, 151 

Piers  and  shafts  of ,  298-299 

Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel  of, 
818-814 

Screen  of ,  178 

Towers  of,  107 

Trif orium  storey  of ,  299 

Vaultmg  in,  91, 101-102  ;  vaulting 
shafts,  299 

West  front  of ,  904-805 
Westnûnster  Abbey— 
Ghapter-house  of,  59 
Ghevet  of ,  150 
Ghoir — 

Position  of ,  146,  247,  855  noU 

Section  of ,  808 

Vaulting  of ,  91 
Gloisters  of,  vault  over,  88-84 
Golumns  of,  28, 117 
Gusping  in,  67 
Doorway,  north,  of,  805 
Fiying  buttresses  of ,  807 
French  influence  in  plan  and  propor- 
tions of ,  800, 807 
Galleries  in,  7 
Henry  VII.*s  Ghapel— 

Garvings  in,  181 

Fan  yaultizig  in,  88-90,  92 

Panelling  in,  80  and  note 

Side  chapels  of,  818 

Tomb  in,  817 
Labels,  interior,  in,  22 
Nave  of — 

Gomparison  of,  with  eastem  arm, 
812 

Piers  in,  29 
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Wesfiinuister  Âbbey — continued, 

Nave  of — continued, 
Yaultiiig  of ,  86,  91 
Width  of ,  239 

Fiers  in,  29,  355 

Proportions  of,  272,  309 

Shafts  in,  26-28 

Tas-de-oharge  in,  98 

Tomb  of  Edward  the  Clonfessor,  24 
note 

Triforium  of ,  309 

Wall  thickness  in,  34 

Windows  of,  clerestory,  307-310 
Westminster  Gathedral,  mosaics  in,  118 
Westminster  Hall,  roofing  of,  869,  370 
Whitby  Abbey,  806 
Whitewashing  of  churohes,  119-120 
William  of  Edington,  Bishop,  311 
William  of  Malmesbury,  quoted,  45 
William  of  Sens,  33  noUy  81,  260,  296 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop,  246, 311, 

317 
Wimbotsham  Ghnroh  (Norfolk),  368 
Winchester  Gathedral — 

Altérations  in,  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, 246,  317   * 

Geiling  of  transepts  of ,  245* 

Ghantry  ohapels  in,  92, 155 

Ghoir  of ,  position  of,  146 

Grypt  of ,  76 

Dates  of,  243,  315 

Font  in,  position  of ,  162 

Length  of ,  223 

Nave  of — 
Date  of ,  815 
Length  of ,  246 
Bemodelling  of,  317 
Vaulting  of ,  91 

Piers  in,  355 

Proportions  of ,  248 

Sculptared  figures  in,  124 

Shafts  in,  101  ami  note;  angle  shafts, 
76-76 

Tas-de-charge  in,  93 

Transept  aisles  of ,  220,  248,  250 

Triforium  of ,  249 

West  front  of,  315 

Windows  of ,  65 
Windows  of  churches— 

Atches  of ,  67-68  ;  stilted,  60,  62  noU 

Guspings  of,  66-67 

Décoration  of  jambe,  etc.,  59,  66 


Windows  of  ohurches— coft^int^. 
Development  of ,  55  ;  (1200-1350),  261 
Early  Romanesque  in  England,  239 
German  Gothic  churches,  in,  333 
Grouping  of ,  55-56, 59 
Increase  in  size  of  (15th  century),  364 
Mouldings  of ,  59,  66 
Huilions  of,  55  note,  59,  65-66 
Pieroed  slabs  m,  55, 186,  239 
Bomanesque,  55 
Boee,  68,  278 
Traoery  of— 

Bar,  59 

English   and   French   periods  of 
advancement  in,  compared,  300 

Lincobi  Gathedral,  at,  809, 314 

Origin  of ,  60 

Plate,  59 

Screen  arrangement  of,  814 
Transoms  of ,  65 
Wall  ribs  in  relation  to,  90 
Wheel,  60, 68 

Windsor— St.  George's  Ghapel,  88,  317. 
318 

Wing  Ghurch,  238 

Wittering  Ghurch,  238 

Wood,  see  Timber 

Worcester  Gathedral— 

Buttresses  in,  97 

Golumns  in,  28 

Date  of ,  243 

East  end  of ,  247 

Marble  work  in,  117 

Nave  of ,  812 

Piers  in,  29 

Presbytery  of ,  shafts  in,  28 

Betro-choir  of,  299 

Shafts  in,  detaohed,  28,  298 

Tower  of,  107 

Triforium  of ,  310 

Vaulting  in,  91 
Worms  Gathedral — 

Arcading  in,  197-198 

Golumns  in,  31 

Ezterior  of,  194-195 

Plan  of,  193 

Turrets  of ,  193 

Vaulting  in,  195-196 
Worth  Ghurch,  238-240 
Wren,  Sir  Ghristopher,  90 
Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  295 
Wyckham  .Ghurch,  289 
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Xaktbm  Chobgh,  826 


Yattqn  Estubll  Ghubgh,  110 
York— 
Cftihedral— 
Chapter-house  of ,  815 
Choiz  of — 
Date  of,  815 
Height  of ,  151 
,  >il  Length  of ,  158 
PoBitdon  of»  li6 
Triloriom  of ,  8U  WiU  ' 
Vanlting  of ,  91 
Fiying  Imtizwaee  of ,  814  noie  * 
Nave  of ,  data  of,  818 
South  Iranaept  of ,  806 
Tombes  of ,  104, 107 
Vaulting  of — 
Material  of  vanlt,  814  wM  * 


York— ooiOifttMci.  • 
Caihedral— oonlifMied. 
Vaulting  of — ocmitiMied. 
Vaulting  shafts,  101 
WaU  ribB,  90  a«ui  notfe,  95 
Windows  of — 
East,  66  note  *,  814 
Glass  in,  183-188 
Norih  transepi— "  Fiye  Sisfters  " 

window,  58, 182,  806 
Sonth  transept,  60 
West,  62 
Catliedral(old— de8trojred),date  of,243 
Chorohes  in,  nnmber  of ,  868 


Gathedral,  885 
Gloth  HaU,  885-886 

Zurich  Cathbdiui<,  194, 197 
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